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JOANNA LA CATTIVA. 
OR, JOANNA THE INFAMOUS, QUEEN OF NAPLES; TRAGEDY OF AVERSA. 


Rosert or Ansov was dying. The town of 
Castel-Nuovo was convulsed with grief. Although 
an usurper, the king, who had given Petrarch 
his poet’s crown, was the wisest, the most just, 
and the most glorious monarch that had ever 
occupied the throne of Sicily. The regret and 
praises of all his subjects followed him to his 
grave. The soldiers spoke with enthusiasm of 
the long wars which he sustained against Louis 
of Bavaria, Frederick and Peter of Arragon, 
and Henry the Seventh, as well as the cam- 
paigns of Lombardy and Tuscany. He had 
founded convents, hospitals, and churches. He 
had enriched, with wise laws, the Neapolitan 
code, and was surnamed the Solomon of the 
middle ages. The nobles respected his piety, 
his clemency, and his mildness, and looked for- 
ward with terror to the prospect that the king- 
dom was about to fall into the hands of a 
stranger and a young girl. The prophetic words 
of Robert, as he followed his son Charles to the 
grave, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wo to me! wo to the peo- 
ple! the crown is fallen from my head?” rang 
loudly in their ears. 

In his dying hour, the king reproached him- 
self with the thought that the throne had right- 
fully belonged to Charles Martel, his eldest 
brother—by whose death it became in justice the 
property of Robert’s nephew, Carobert. The 
descendant of Saint Louis, and the grandson of 
Charles of Anjou, desired earnestly to make 
such a will as would retrieve all his sins. 

The king’s relatives and friends surrounded 
his bed. Joanna of Naples and her husband, 
Andrea of Hungary; Maria, the sister of Joanna, 
(two years younger than Joanna, both daughters 
of Charles, Duke of Calabria, and of Marie o 
Valois, ) Filippa, a Catanian fisherwoman, (load i 
With honors at court, and foster-mother to 
Charles cea Robert of Cabane; [na 





Cancia, the favorite of Joanna, (an infamous 
but beautiful woman, whose depravity was, in a 
great measure, the cause of Joanna’s crimes 
and sufferings,) and the Count of Terlizzi, 
formed one group. Brother Robert, the pupil 
of Petrarch, and tutor to Andrea, (a second 
Diogenes in deformity and intellect,) with the 
widow of Philip, Prince of Tarento, (called the 
Empress of Constantinople,) and her sons, 
Robert, Philip, and Louis, and Charles of Duras, 
cousin to the empress’ sons, formed a second as- 
sembly. Agnes of Albany, and Robert, Prince 
of Morea, with Ludovic, Count of Gravina, both 
sons of Agnes, formed a third party. 

Near to the king’s couch stood Queen Sancia, 
his wife, and Bertrand D’Artois, the lover of 
Joanna. The vice chancellor now proceeded to 
read the king’s will by which he declared Joanna 
his successor, and Maria, heiress to Alba, Grati, 
and Giordano; and desired that the latter should 
marry Prince Louis of Hungary, or Juan of 
Normandy, and that the Queen Sancia, and Don 
Philip, Bishop of Cavaillon, should be regents 
till the majority of the young queen. 

Before he expired, the king besought Joanna, 
in the most earnest manner, to respect and love 
her husband, Andrea; and bade Charles of 
Duras, Louis of Tarento, and the husband of 
Joanna, to remember that they were brothers, 
threatening them with an undying curse, if they 
were not friends as well as brothers, in word as 
in deed. 

Scarcely, however, was the monarch dead, ere 

harles of Duras, passing contemptuously by 
Andrea, fell on his knees before Joanna, pay- 
ing her homage as hjs queen, and then led her 
to the balcony, where he exclaimed, “‘ The king 
is dead! long live the queen!” 

Brother Robert endeavored to direct the pveo- 
ple to the king’s wishes, by exclaiming, ‘‘ Long 
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live King Andrea!” but one and all exclaimed, 
**Long live the Queen! Long live Joanna of 
Naples!” 

Immediately after the funeral, Andrea’s pre- 
ceptor hastily assembled the Hungarian nobles, 
and dispatched a notice to Elizabeth of Poland, 
Andrea’s mother, and to Loyis of Hungary, his 
brother, complaining of the contempt shown by 
the princes and Neapolitan people, in proclaim- 
ing Joanna sole sovereign of Naples. 

There were already many influences at work to 
destroy the young queen. The wicked Cancia 
had watched her opportunity to introduce into 
Joanna’s apartment the enamored Bertrand of 
Artois; but her movements were watched by 
Filippa, the Catanian, who, not content with 
having poisoned the queen’s mind in her girl- 
hood, had caused her to become the mistress of 
her son, Robert of Cabane, and now, profiting 
by the knowledge of Bertrand’s presence in the 
queen’s apartment, (which, if made known, would 
ruin her sovereign,) she entered it with Robert, 
determined, by one fell stroke, to make Joanna 
her slave. Scarcely had the trembling girl time 
to conceal her lover, ere the Catanian entered, 
and by her threats, disguised under a soft man- 
ner, compelled the queen to create Robert grand 
seneschal of the kingdom, and Count of Eboli, 
with the privilege of taking part in the councils 
of the crown, and of consulting his mother before 
permitting any step in the government of the 
kingdom. 

When the infuriated Bertrand was about to 
rush after and slay the wretches who had so in- 
sulted his sovereign, another step approached, 
and Charles of Duras entered at the same mo- 
ment that Bertrand rushed into an adjoining 
room. 

Despite the evil of early association with pro- 
fligate women whom the Catanian had placed 
about her person, Joanna of Naples was of a 
noble and lofty nature. She earnestly desired 
to retrieve the past, to govern her people right- 
eously and mercifully, and to respect the old 
king’s wishes, by sharing her power with her 
husband. Charles of Duras, however, had no 
such wish, and had come to propose to her to 
murder Andiea with his own hand. The queen 
repelled him with horror, but only for a time. 
The duke left her, to seek Nicolas de Melazzo, a 
notary, over whom he had a terrible power, from 
his possession of proofs of a former crime; and 
with this man he planned the abduction of the 
Princess Maria, and the murder of Andrea. 

The court was now divided into two partics. 
Charles of Duras, deep in artful wickedness, flat- 
tered Andrea and the Hungarians, as the serpent 
lures the birds of the forest. Joanna, governed 
by Filippa and her daughters, (the Countesses of 
Terlizzi and Morcone,) by Cancia, and by the 











Empress of Constantinople, and threatened by 
Charles of Duras, and Robert of Cabane, joined 
the Neapolitan party against her husband. The 
first act of the queen’s partisans was, to cause 
her name to be inscribed to all public acts, with- 
out the addition of Andrea’s signature; but 
Joanna, guided, in the midst of her moral cor- 
ruption, by the instinct of probity and justice, 
would never have consented to this step, had she 
not been advised by Andrea of Isemia, one of the 
ablest lawyers of the day, equally respected for 
his character and talents. The prince, irritated 
at seeing himself thus excluded from all the 
functions of his station, returned the insult by 
acts of violence and despotism. He delivered 
prisoners by his sole authority, shared his favor 
among the Hungarians, and heaped honors and 
riches upon Giovanni Pipino, Count of Alta- 
mura, the greatest enemy of the Neapolitan 
nobles. It was then that the Counts of San.Sey- 
erino, Mileto, Terlizzi, Balzo, Catanzaro, together 
with the principal part of the nobility of the 
kingdom, exasperated by the daily insolence of 
Andrea’s favorite, decided not only upon his 
ruin, but, also, upon that of his protector, if he 
persisted in attacking their privileges, and 
braving their resentment. On the other hand, 
the women who surrounded the queen, encou- 
raged her, each according to her own interest, in 
her passion for Bertrand of Artois. Joanna no 
longer struggled against this love, and Bertrand 
absolutely became insane with joy, at the realiza- 
tion of wild hopes of prosperity which had ruined 
his health, and led him to the verge of the grave. 
So deeply was his mind affected by his sudden 
elevation, that he was obliged to become a pri- 
soner in his father’s castle. This unfortunate 
lover was in the bloom of youth; and Joanna, 
the child whose days were passed in dictating 
laws, and administering justice among grave 
magistrates and austere ministers, was but fifteen 
years of age, and Andrea, against whom a king- 
dom was muttering in revolt, but a youth of 
twenty ! 

On the morning of Friday, March 28th, 1343, 
Maria, sister of Joanna, was abducted from the 
palace, by Charles of Duras, who, after a month 
had passed, appeared with her in the church of 
San-Giovanni, where he was married to her by 
the notary, Nicolas de Melazzo, with the consent 
of the Pope, Clement VI. 

Donna Sancia, the pious queen, now deserted 
Naples, leaving it to its insane passions, and 
scarcely had she gone, when Elizabeth of Poland, 
the mother of Andrea, entered the Neapolitan 
kingdom. The Empress of Constantinople, the 
Catanian, with her two daughters, and all the 
courtiers whose designs would be thwarted by 
Andrea’s sudden departure, hastened to welcome 
the arrival of the queen of Hungary, to prove to 
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her that the solitary sullenness of the young 
prince was entirely owing to his own disposition. 
Joanna received her mother-in-law with so much 
prepriety and dignity, that Elizabeth, although 
prejudiced against her, could not but admire her 
demeanor. 

At this crisis, Andrea of Hungary, through 
the instrumentality of Brother Robert, was 
recognized by the court of Avignon as king of 
Naples and Jerusalem. Elizabeth still feared to 
leave him. The people of Naples accused Andrea 
of being incapable, clownish and brutal. He 
was, certainly, cold and unsocial. His mother 
dreaded treachery; but, leaving with him aring, 
which she believed to be a talisman against poi- 
son and steel, she at last yielded to his repre- 
sentations that a king should confide in his peo- 
ple, while his life belonged to God, and departed 
on the same day that Donna Sancia expired in 
the convent of Santa- Maria, where she had taken 
the veil. 

Andrea’s first step was to plan and carry out 
the assassination of Andrea of Isemia, the 
wisest man in the realm. This and other insults 
determined Joanna to take a full revenge. 


One day, when the young queen of Naples, ' 


more beautiful and fascinating than ever, was 
seated at her casement, Andrea entered her 
room. Joanna was extremely lovely—her feat- 
ures were beautifully regular. The form of her 
face was a perfect oval—her eyes were large, 
black, and lustrous—her form noble, and the 
expression of her countenance irresistibly fas- 
cinating. 

Andrea approached his wife, the sound of his 
suppressed breathing, and an almost impercepti- 
ble touch on her shoulder made her start. She 
resumed her occupation, however, immediately, 
that of twisting together two thick strands of 
gold and silken cord. 

‘‘What are you making, fair wife?” said An- 
drea. ‘*What is that rope intended for ?” 

“To hang you with, my lord,” answered the 
queen. 

Andrea shrugged his shoulders, seeing nothing 
but a joke in the reply—but in the course of 
conversation, imprudently taunted the queen 
with her love for Bertrand of Artois. From 
that moment the queen resolved on his death in 
her secret heart. 

That night a strange scene took place in a 
subterraneous corridor of the Palace of Castel- 
Nuovo. Charles of Duras with Nicholas the 
Notary had concealed themselves behind a large 
pillar in the corridor, when there appeared a 
procession of conspirators who had, but a mo- 
ment before, planned the king’s death. Tom- 
maso Pace, the valet of Andrea, a base traitor, 
led the cortege, then came Bertrand and Charles 
of Artois, following the ugi:t of the torch with 








which he lit their steps. Then followed the 
Counts of Terlizzi and Cantanzaro, then the grand 
admiral and seneschal of the kingdom; Godefroy 
de Marsan, Count of Squillace, and Robert of 
Cabane, Count of Eboli. After the last, the 
Empress of Constantinople, and Filippa, the 
queen’s governess; then Cancia, and the Count- 
ess of Morcone, and last of all, shrouded ina 
long black cloak, and stifling her sighs of re- 
morse, followed Joanna the queen. 

On the morrow a grand hunt was to take 
place. In the early morning the whole court 
appeared. Andrea was in high spirits, and after 
a fatiguing day, he challenged the party to try 
which should be the earliest awake and on horse- 
back on the morrow to renew the hunt. An 
ominous silence reigned among the guests at the 
hunting-feast. 

About two o’clock on the following day, Tom- 
maso Pace knocked at his master’s door, as if 
to call him to rise. At the first knock all re- 
mained silent, the unfortunate Andrea awoke, 
leapt from his bed and opened the door. The 
whole of the conspirators now rushed upon him. 
Andrea endeavored to free himself from their 
grasp, but his hair was torn out by the roots and 
his face bleeding. He endeavored to return to 
his room, but Nicolas de Melazzo, by thrusting 
his dagger into the lock, prevented his entrance. 
The queen, within the room, took no notice of 
his supplicating cries. Isolda, the prince’s 
nurse, alarmed by the cries of her dear foster- 
son, filled the house with the most frightful 
screams. The conspirators in alarm were about 
to allow their victim to break away, when Ber- 
trand of Artois, feeling himself more guilty than 
the rest, seized the prince by the body, and 
dragged him to the ground. Then he succeeded 
in bringing him out upon the balcony, where, 
after a desperate struggle, he tied about his 
throat the long rope of silk and gold, which 
he had received from Joanna. Drawing the 
knot tight, the other traitors threw Andrea’s 
body over the balcony, and left him hanging un- 
til death ensued. As the Count of Terlizzi 
turned his eyes away from his expiring agonies, 
and Robert de Cabane exclaimed: ‘‘ What are 
you doing, my brother-inlaw? The rope is 
long enough for all of us to hold the end. We 
must have accomplices and not witnesses.” The 
corpse was then suffered to fall from the third 
story, and opening the doors of the saloon, the 
conspirators went out as if nothing had happened. 

This murder took place at the convent of San 
Pietro-a-Majeiio, where the hunting party had 
halted. One by one, the monks now knocked 
at Joanna’s door, and asked: 

‘« What does your majesty wish should be done 
with the corpse of your husband ?” 

Dreadful question! They received no answer, 
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and on the morrow, Joanna covered with a black 
veil, mounted into a litter, and accompanied by 
her suite, returned to Castel-Nuovo. No one 
dared for a long time to speak of the murder. 

But Charles of Duras had determined to play 
a doubly treacherous part. After arousing the 
indignation of the people to the utmost by ex- 
posing the corpse of Andrea in the rain, he car- 
ried it in great pomp to the Cathedral of Naples, 
and assembling all the Hungarians around the 
funeral bier, he demanded of them to avenge 
their prince, and was answered by a simultane- 
ous cry for vengeance. 

Joanna’s first punishment was in her love. 
Bertrand, whose temporary insanity had seemed 
to be cured, was driven anew to frenzy by his 
crime. The regicide and the woman who had 
been an accomplice in her husband’s murder, 
recoiled from each other in horror and aversion. 
The countrushed away from the queen in madness, 
and was again conveyed by his father, Charles, 
of Artois, to their estates at Santa-Agatha. 

Joanna’s slow and dreadful punishment was 
to last thirty-seven years, and to terminate in a 
fearful death. One by one, all who had had a 
hand in Andrea’s murder, presented themselves 
before her to demand the price of his blood. 
The Empress of Constantinople insisted that her 
neice should marry her eldest son, Robert of 
Tarento. The Catanian and Robert of Cabane, 
set no bounds to their impudent ambition. 
Cancia became more dissolute than ever, and 
Joanna, torn by remorse, humbled by the arro- 
gance of her subjects, and devoured with anger, 
demanded a few days’ delay of the empress. 
She was only allowed this, however, upon condi- 
tion that Robert of Tarento should take up his 
abode at Castel-Nuovo, he accordingly became 
an inmate of her palace. 

Charles of Duras, on his part, being by 
Andrea’s death almost the head of the family, 
and by the right of his wife, Maria, being heir 
to the throne, (should Joanna bear no children, ) 
now commanded the queen to contract no new 
marriage without consulting him, and he also 
claimed the title of Duke of Calabria. To com- 
pel his cousin to submit, he threatened to bring 
forward proofs of her crime and the names of 
the murderers. 

Joanna submitted, but announced that she was 
about to bearachild. This intelligence, how- 
ever, was of no importance to Charles of Duras. 
Indeed what consequence could an unborn child 
have in the eyes of a man who rid himself of 
his enemies as fast as they crossed his path ? 

Robert of Tarento, guided by his mother, now 
ceased paying his court to Joanna, and endea- 
vored to attach himself to his cousin Charles, 


who, however, was not deceived by this apparent 
friendship. 








An event, most unlooked for, now took place 
in the sudden appearance of Louis of Tarento, 
who loved Joanna with ardent and chivalrous 
affection. He approached the Castle of Castel- 
Nuovo, entered it, and ordered that the draw- 
bridge should be drawn up and no person 
admitted. He maintained this position in spite 
of the remonstrances of Charles and Robert, 
whom the empress endeavored to tranquilize; 
but Charles of Duras swore a terrible oath that 
Louis should never be Joanna’s husband. In 
order to prevent the queens’ marriage, he re- 
solved to expose the accomplices in Andrea’s 
death, and dispatched a secret bull to the chief 
judge, Bertram des Baux, naming the culprits. 
A solemn trial was prepared. Tommaso Pace 
and Nicolas de Melazzo were hung forthwith. 
Robert de Cabane, the Counts of Terlizzi and 
Morcone, Raymond Pace, the countesses, daugh- 
ters of Filippa, as well as the Catanian herself, 
were scourged with cords and afterward burnt. 
The ashes of the criminals were scattered to 
the winds. 

Louis of Tarento, who had not mingled in this 
murderous intrigue, now solicited the necessary 
dispensations to legitimize his marriage. 

Naples was at last divided into two hostile 
camps, who came to blows with each other upon 
every pretence, and these skirmishes were al- 
ways followed by some scene of pillage or death. 

Charles of Duras now summoned the queen, for 
the last time, to give him the title of Duke of 
Calabria, a title which belonged to the heir ap- 
parent to the throne, and enraged at her refusal, 
wrote to Louis of Hungary, inviting him to take 
possession of the throne, engaging himself to 
assist him with all his forces, and to give him up 
the principal authors of his brother’s death, who 
had hitherto escaped the hand of justice. The 
King of Hungary accepted the proposal, for he 
was enraged at the marriage of Joanna and Louis 
of Tarento, and wrote to her that her negligence 
in avenging her former husband, was sufficient 
proof of her having been an accomplice in his 
murder. ' 

The avenging army now fell like a thunder- 
bolt into the heart of the kingdom, although 
Charles was made Duke of Calabria, by the ad- 
vice of the Empress of Constantinople, and had 
changed his tactics, turning traitor to Hungary, 
Joanna, after assembling all the nobles who re- 
mained faithful to her cause, made them swear 
fidelity and homage to Louis of Tarento; and 
parting in tears from her faithful subjects, she 
secretly embarked in the middle of the night, in 
a Provengal galley, for Marseilles. 

Directly after the queen’s departure, Naples 
surrendered to Louis of Hungary, in spite of the 
courageous defense of Louis of Tarento, who es- 
caped and joined the queen at Provence. 
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Louis of Hungary established himself at 
Aversa, where he perfidiously invited the young 
princes, as well as Charles and Robert, to visit 
him. Louis had determined upon the destruc- 
tion of Charles, who had been treacherous to 
him, as well as to all others with whom he had 
aught to do. 

The King of Hungary having inveigled Charles 
and the princes into his residence at Aversa, 
confronted the Duke of Calabria, with a letter in 
his hand, written by the latter to the Cardinal 
of Perigord, to prevent the coronation of Andrea, 
and the unhappy man being unable to defend him- 
self, he ordered him to be strangled on the same 
spot where Andrea had met his death. That 
night a second corpse was thrown over the “ Bal- 
cony of Aversa.” The princes of the blood were 
sent in chains to Hungary, where they long re- 
mained prisoners. 

Entering Naples, the King of Hungary now 
ordered the burning of Donna Cancia, who met 
her death with the utmost levity. Godfroy de 
Marsan, another of the accomplices in the death 
of Andrea, escaped by giving into the king’s 
power his own relative, Conrad of Catanzero, 
who was broken on the wheel by the king’s 
agents. 

In the meantime, the queen had arrived at 
Nice, after a voyage of five days. Her journey 
was a sort of triumph, so enthusiastic was the 
admiration, excited by her youth and beauty. 
She remained overcome with melancholy. At 
the gates of Aix, she found the clergy, nobility, 
and chief magistrates. Her astonishment was 
great at the cold and constrained manner of the 
nobles who escorted her. When she arrived at 
Chateau-Arnaud, Joanna found herself separated 
from the rest of her suite. A guard was then 
set upon the gates of the fortress—she was a pri- 
soner. 

Louis of Tarento, accompanied by Acciajuoli, 
arrived at Florence, where his friend, the above 
mentioned Acciajuoli, placed at his disposal his 
entire fortune. The Archbishop of Florence as- 
sumed Louis’ cause. 

Two days after this, the Archbishop of Aix 
presented himself before the queen, and, bowing 
solemnly, addressed to her an apology for her 
detention, ending by saying: ‘‘ We, the council 
of the city of Aix, having learned that the King 
of France had formed the scheme of giving our 
country to one of his sons, intending to recom- 
pease you for this loss by the cession of another 
domain, and that the Duke of Avignon was on 
his way to Normandy, to solicit this exchange, 
we retained your sacred person, as a hostage to 
avert the miseries of war. We restore you your 
liberty, but pray you to remember that, on the 
day when you cease to be our sovereign, you 
sign the death-warrant of your subjects.” 





Joanna was moved to tears by fidelity so un- 
common; she wept sincerely, and recalled the 
past with bitterness of heart. 

Clement VI. received the queen at Avignon 
with all the magnificence due to so solemn an 
occasion. 

Maria now rejoined her sister. She had met 
with many misfortunes, and escaped many dan- 
gers, caused by the tyranny of Andrea’s brother. 

The ambassadors of Louis of Hungary now 
arrived at Avignon, to petition the court for the 
condemnation of the queen. 

It was a memorable day on which Joanna of 
Naples pleaded her own cause before the Pope, 
and in the presence of all the cardinals then at 
Avignon, and of all the ambassadors of foreign 
powers, as well as eminent persons from all parts 
of Europe, who had come to be witnesses of a 
trial unparalleled in history. Imagine an im- 
mense inclosure, wherein sat the supreme and 
absolute judge, cardinals, bishops, vicars, can- 
ons, deacons, archdeacons, and all the papal 
hierarchy. In front of the pontifical throne 
stood Joanna of Naples, surrounded by her suite. 
At the foot of the Pope’s throne, were placed the 
ambassadors of the King of Hungary, who were 
to perform the part of silent accusers. 

The queen appeared, led by her uncle, the 
Cardinal of Perigord, and by her aunt, the 
Countess Agnes. Her demeanor was so modest 
and lofty, her brow so sad, her look so fearless, 
that before she spoke a word, every heart 
in the assembly loved her. She was now but 
twenty; in the full bloom of beauty; but the 
deadly paleness of her soft and transparent skin, 
as well as her fragile frame, showed the suffer- 
ings of her mind. 

Jayme of Arragon, a devoted lover, watched 
every movement of the queen’s hand, and drank 
in every word she uttered. She spoke in a bro- 
ken and tremulous voice, and was frequently 
interrupted by tears. She related with so much 
grief the story of her husband’s death; painted 
with such force the confusion and terror with 
which she had been seized by that frightful 
event, and covered her brow with her hands 
with such well-assumed frantic despair, that a 
shudder of pity ran through the assembly. And 
certainly, if her story was false, her terror was 
true and terrible. A fallen angel through 
crime ‘‘she, perhaps, lied like Satan; but like 
Satan, she was torn by the undying torments of 
remorse.” When at the close of her justifica- 
tion, melting into tears, she implored assistance 
and protection against the usurper of her king- 
dom, an universal cry of assent drowned her 
concluding words. Many laid their hands on 
their swords, and the Hungarian ambassadors 
hastily withdrew covered with confusion and 
dismay. 
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On the same evening, to the great satisfaction 
of the whole people, a decree was issued declar- 
ing Joanna of Naples innocent of her husband’s 
murder. Only, as no possible excuse could be 
offered for her conduct after the event, and her 
neglect in prosecuting the authors of the crime, 
the pope recognized a proof of *‘ magical inter- 
vention” in the whole affair, and concluded that 
the fault attributed to Joanna was the necessary 
consequence of some malignant fate, from which 
‘sit was impossible for her to defend herself.” 
At the same time the pope confirmed the queen’s 
marriage with Louis of Tarento, and granted 
him the order of the golden rose, and the title 
of King of Sicily and Jerusalem. 

While the queen was pleading her cause at 
the court, a horrible epidemic, the black plague, 
was ravaging Italy. The Hungarian army and 
the king, in dread of disease and revolt, disap- 
peared in the middle of the night, and Louis of 
Hungary left the kingdom, as, a few months be- 
fore, Louis of Tarento had been by him com- 
pelled to leave it. 

War now rose afresh. We shall not follow 
Louis of Tarento in his perilous career through 
Apulia, Calabria, and the Abruzzi—where he, 
one by one, recovered the fortresses occupied by 
the Hungarians. The course of events finally 
brought Louis of Hungary to Aversa, to which 
he laid siege. Louis of Tarento, in order to 
save the bloodshed of war, challenged the King 
of Hungary to single combat with him. Louis 
refused to meet him. The garrison of Aversa 
capitulated after a heroic resistance. The peo- 
ple of Naples, however, enraged at the insolence 
of the Hungarians, defended their hearths with 
all the fury of despair; and drove the conquer- 
ors back beyond the city walls. Joanna of 
Naples, by the pope’s advice, bought off the 
King of Hungary with three hundred thousand 
florins, and procured peace. 

On the day of the queen’s retvoronation and 
the recognition of Louis of Tarento as king— 
the crown fell from the head of the latter as he 
rode on horseback through the streets—and that 
evening the only daughter of the royal couple 
expired. 

After carrying on wars in Sicily and Apulia, 
and quelling the rebellion of Louis of Duras, 
(who ended his days in a dungeon,) Louis of 
Tarento, undermined by a wasting disease, and 
overcome by domestic troubles, died on the 5th 
of June, 1862, at the age of forty-two; and 
scarcely was his corpse laid in the royal tomb at 
San Domenico, before several suitors were dis- 
puting for the queen’s hand. 

Jayme of Arragon carried her off from all 
rivals, among whom was the son of the French 
king. The Prince of Majorca, (Jayme) we are 
told had a calm and melancholy countenance. 





Great misfortunes, nobly endured, had cast a 
gloom upon his youth; he had passed thirteen 
years shut up in an iron cage, from which fright- 
ful prison he had escaped by means of a false 
key, and, it is said, was reduced to such a state 
of poverty that he was compelled to beg his 
bread. 

After a divorce, which took place between 
Jayme and Joanna, she married Otho of Bruns- 
wick. Having no legitimate offspring, Joanna 
adopted her nephew, Carlo del Pace, so called 
from the peace of Treviso. This young man 
was the son of Louis of Duras, who had revolted 
against Louis of Tarento. Joanna saved the 
child, and loaded him with benefits—marrying 
him at last to Margherita, her sister Maria’s 
daughter by her cousin, Charles of Duras. 

Joanna finally quarreled with the pope, and 
offered the anti-pope an asylum in her own 
chateau. Urban, (the pope,) after a popular 
outbreak, declared Joanna deposed from her 
throne, absolved her subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance, and gave the crown of Sicily and 
Jerusalem to Charles del Pace, who marched 
upon Naples at the head of eight thousand Hun- 
garians. The queen, unable to believe in such 
ingratitude, sent his wife, Margherita, whom 
she could have kept as a hostage and her two 
children, Ladislaus and Joanna, (afterward the 
second queen of that name, ) to meet her adopted 
son. But, in a short time, the victorious army 
were before Naples, and Charles besieged the 
queen in her palace, ungratefully forgetting that 
the queen had saved his life, and loved him as a 
mother. 

Joanna endured, during this siege, what sol- 
diers, hardened to the fatigues of war, could 
not have borne. She saw her faithful subjects 
perishing around her, destroyed by hunger and 
decimated by disease. Otho was detained with 
his troops at Aversa; Louis of Anjou, brother 
to the King of France, whom she had named as 
her successor, after disinheriting her nephew, 
did not come to her aid, and the provencal gal- 
leys, which Clement VII. had promised to send 
her, had not made their appearance in the har- 
bor. Joanna demanded a truce of fifty days, 
at the end of which time she engaged to sur- 
render the fortress, if Otho did not come to her 
relief. 

An bour after the arrival of the king, and at 
the end of a furious contest, Charles del Pace 
wrote to his uncle, the King of Hungary, that 
Joanna was in his power, and that he waited 
his majesty’s commands respecting the fate of 
his prisoner. 

On a lovely May morning, the queen became 
a prisoner in the fortress of Aversa. A frightful 
solitude surrounded her. Otho had been released, 
on condition that he should quit Naples. The 
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unhappy queen, unable to struggle with her deso 
lation, knelt before a crucifix, weeping bitterly, 
and praying with fervor. 

Suddenly the door of her room flew open, and 
two Hungarian barons, in complete armor, pre- 
sented themselves before her, making a sign that 
she should follow them. She rose and obeyed 
in silence; buta dismal cry burst from her, when 
she recognized the place where Andrea and 
Charles of Duras had both died a violent death. 


She was still beautiful. | place.” 





Recovering herself, however, she inquired, in a 
calm voice, ‘‘ why they had brought her to that 


One of the barons replied by showing 
her a rope of silk and gold. 

‘* Let the justice of Heaven be accomplished!”’ 
cried Joanna, in the agony of conscious guilt and 
remorse, falling upon her knees. 

In a few minutes she had ceased to suffer. 
This was the third corpse which was thrown over 
the balcony of Aversa. 





THE SPASMODIC POETS. 


ScARCELY a day passes in which we do not find 
indications that the public—the great reading 
world at large—is becoming sick of the morbid, 
puling pathos, the mock metaphysics and sham 
sentimentalism of the present popular school 
of English poetry—and that which prevails in 
this country, differs but little from it. People 
are getting tired of this perpetual twisting and 
turning, and tormenting of the poor soul by 
half-baked rhyming philosophers—if they were 
only thorough students of zesthetics, and cosmopo- 
lite readers of history, we should have less to 
complain of in them. In short, there is a de- 
mand for health, hopefulness and genial truth 
to nature. The weepers and ‘‘sad, pale stu- 
dents,’ who have gone about with ashes on their 
brows, and ‘stern, mournful duty” in their 
hearts, querulously answering every remon- 
strance with ‘it’s my nature to be pathetic,” 
will be at a discount. 

Reader, it may be very disrespectful, but we 
must admit that, we cannot, for our life, read 
any thing in half the popular, dyspeptic poetry 
of the age, without thinking of the sentimental 
cockney—‘‘I always veeps vhenever I sees a 
green leaf!’’ 

We design these remarks as an introduction 
to some extracts from an excellent article in the 
North British Review, and which we give, regret- 
ting that our limits will not admit the whole. 
The theory of poetry which the reviewer holds 
is, that ‘the poet is, or should be, more of a 
seer and translator of what God has already 
created, than a creator in the workshop of his 
own mind. He isa seeker and a finder of the 
truth and beauty that lie in realities around him, 
rather than a producer of beauty out of the 
depths of his own personality,” Now, Nature is 
healthy, cheerful, hopeful, and genial—but what 
is the tone of the poetry of the day? But to our 
extracts: 

‘“‘For the time being, we shall look upon the 
poet as a translator of realities which do already 





exist, and only a creator so far as he shapes an 
artistic body through which the life is operative; 
because, by looking upon him in this light, we 
shall be able to see all the more clearly how 
poetry is colored by the age in which it is pro- 
duced, and takes its tints from the various influ- 
ences that surround it, quickening its life, fos- 
tering its strength, or stunting its growth. For 
not only is the poet a translator of the inner life 
of man, with its wonder world of thoughts and 
feelings—its unspeakable love and sorrow, its 
hopes and aspirations, temptations and lonely 
wrestlings, darings and doubts, grim passions 
and gentle affections, its smiles and tears— 
which, in their changeful lights or gloomy gran- 
deur, play out the great drama of the human 
heart, but he also translates into his poetry, and 
reflects for us the very spirit of his time. The 
poetry of every age and epoch come to us with 
the likeness of that age or epoch stamped upon 
it, in features ranging from the heroic type of 
the noble Elizabethan time, to the sensual cast 
given by the Merry Monarch and his Circean 
Restoration. See how Chaucer gives us the 
inner life that men lived in his age, and clothes 
it with external history! With what crystal 
clearness his poetry, in its simple heart-home 
directness and passionate sincerity, homely 
strength and contentedness with a few pleasures 
—its gaiety and gravity, both as of childhood— 
its overflows of animal spirits—its naive way of 
getting at the truth, lying, as it does, nearer to 
nature—possessing perfect innocency of eye, and 
unperplexed in its frank expression—with what 
crystal clearness, we say, his poetry images the 
freshness and sweetness of the morning time, 
and the lustihood of young life that was then 
filling England, and breaking into a new dawn 
of thought! In Chaucer’s poetry, we see the 
young, unconscious strength of a people that 
would yet have a grand awakenment, and be- 
come conscious of its power and prowess in ac- 
tion, and that receptive condition of faith which 
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On the same evening, to the great satisfaction 
of the whole people, a decree was issued declar- 
ing Joanna of Naples innocent of her husband’s 
murder. Only, as no possible excuse could be 
offered for her conduct after the event, and her 
neglect in prosecuting the authors of the crime, 
the pope recognized a proof of ‘‘ magical inter- 
vention” in the whole affair, and concluded that 
the fault attributed to Joanna was the necessary 
consequence of some malignant fate, from which 
‘sit was impossible for her to defend herself.” 
At the same time the pope confirmed the queen’s 
marriage with Louis of Tarento, and granted 
him the order of the golden rose, and the title 
of King of Sicily and Jerusalem. 

While the queen was pleading her cause at 
the court, a horrible epidemic, the black plague, 
was ravaging Italy. The Hungarian army and 
the king, in dread of disease and revolt, disap- 
peared in the middle of the night, and Louis of 
Hungary left the kingdom, as, a few months be- 
fore, Louis of Tarento had been by him com- 
pelled to leave it. 

War now rose afresh. We shall not follow 
Louis of Tarento in his perilous career through 
Apulia, Calabria, and the Abruzzi—where he, 
one by one, recovered the fortresses occupied by 
the Hungarians. The course of events finally 
brought Louis of Hungary to Aversa, to which 
he laid siege. Louis of Tarento, in order to 
save the bloodshed of war, challenged the King 


of Hungary to single combat with him. Louis 


refused to meet him. The garrison of Aversa | 


capitulated after a heroic resistance. The peo- 
ple of Naples, however, enraged at the insolence 
of the Hungarians, defended their hearths with 
all the fury of despair; and drove the conquer- 
ors back beyond the city walls. Joanna of 
Naples, by the pope’s advice, bought off the 
King of Hungary with three hundred thousand 
florins, and procured peace. 

On the day of the queen’s revoronation and 
the recognition of Louis of Tarento as king— 
the crown fell from the head of the latter as he 
rode on horseback through the streets—and that 
evening the only daughter of the royal couple 
expired. 

After carrying on wars in Sicily and Apulia, 
and quelling the rebellion of Louis of Duras, 
(who ended his days in a dungeon,) Louis of 
Tarento, undermined by a wasting disease, and 
overcome by domestic troubles, died on the 5th 
of June, 1362, at the age of forty-two; and 
scarcely was his corpse laid in the royal tomb at 
San Domenico, before several] suitors were dis- 
puting for the queen’s hand. 

Jayme of Arragon carried her off from all 
rivals, among whom was the son of the French 
king. [he Prince of Majorca, (Jayme) we are 
told had a calm and melancholy countenance. 








Great misfortunes, nobly endured, had cast a 
gloom upon his youth; he had passed thirteen 
years shut up in an iron cage, from which fright- 
ful prison he had escaped by means of a false 
key, and, it is said, was reduced to such a state 
of poverty that he was compelled to beg his 
bread. 

After a divorce, which took place between 
Jayme and Joanna, she married Otho of Bruns- 
wick. Having no legitimate offspring, Joanna 
adopted her nephew, Carlo del Pace, so called 
from the peace of Treviso. This young man 
was the son of Louis of Duras, who had revolted 
against Louis of Tarento. Joanna saved the 
child, and loaded him with benefits—marrying 
him at last to Margherita, her sister Maria’s 
daughter by her cousin, Charles of Duras. 

Joanna finally quarreled with the pope, and 
offered the anti-pope an asylum in her own 
chateau. Urban, (the pope,) after a popular 
outbreak, declared Joanna deposed from her 
throne, absolved her subjects from their oaths 
of allegiance, and gave the crown of Sicily and 
Jerusalem to Charles del Pace, who marched 
upon Naples at the head of eight thousand Hun- 
garians. The queen, unable to believe in such 
ingratitude, sent his wife, Margherita, whom 
she could have kept as a hostage and her two 
children, Ladislaus and Joanna, (afterward the 
second queen of that name,) to meet her adopted 
son. But, in a short time, the victorious army 
were before Naples, and Charles besieged the 
queen in her palace, ungratefully forgetting that 
the queen had saved his life, and loved him as a 
mother. 

Joanna endured, during this siege, what sol- 
diers, hardened to the fatigues of war, could 
not have borne. She saw her faithful subjects 
perishing around her, destroyed by hunger and 
decimated by disease. Otho was detained with 
his troops at Aversa; Louis of Anjou, brother 
to the King of France, whom she had named as 
her successor, after disinheriting her nephew, 
did not come to her aid, and the provencal gal- 
leys, which Clement VII. had promised to send 
her, had not made their appearance in the har- 
bor. Joanna demanded a truce of fifty days, 
at the end of which time she engaged to sur- 
render the fortress, if Otho did not come to her 
relief. 

An bour after the arrival of the king, and at 
the end of a furious contest, Charles del Pace 
wrote to his uncle, the King of Hungary, that 
Joanna was in his power, and that he waited 
his majesty’s commands respecting the fate of 
his prisoner. 

On a lovely May morning, the queen became 
@ prisoner in the fortress of Aversa. A frightful 
solitude surrounded her. Otho had been released, 
on condition that he should quit Naples. The 
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unhappy queen, unable to struggle with her deso 
lation, knelt before a crucifix, weeping bitterly, 


Recovering herself, however, she inquired, in a 
calm voice, ‘‘ why they had brought her to that 


and praying withfervor. She wasstill beautiful. | place.”” One of the barons replied by showing 


Suddenly the door of her room flew open, and 
two Hungarian barons, in complete armor, pre- 
sented themselves before her, making a sign that 
she should follow them. She rose and obeyed 
in silence; buta dismal cry burst from her, when 
she recognized the place where Andrea and 
Charles of Duras had both died a violent death. 
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her a rope of silk and gold. 

‘* Let the justice of Heaven be accomplished!” 
cried Joanna, in the agony of conscious guilt and 
remorse, falling upon her knees. 

In a few minutes she had ceased to suffer. 
This was the third corpse which was thrown over 
the balcony of Aversa. 





THE SPASMODIC POETS. 


ScaRceLy a day passes in which we do not find | exist, and only a creator so far as he shapes an 


indications that the public—the great reading | artistic body through which the life is operative; 


world at large—is becoming sick of the morbid, 
puling pathos, the mock metaphysics and sham 
sentimentalism of the present popular school 
of English poetry—and that which prevails in 
this country, differs but little from it. People 
are getting tired of this perpetual twisting and 
turning, and tormenting of the poor soul by 
half-baked rhyming philosophers—if they were 
only thorough students of zesthetics, and cosmopo- 
lite readers of history, we should have less to 
complain of in them. In short, there is a de- 
mand for health, hopefulness and genial truth 
to nature. The weepers and ‘‘sad, pale stu- 
dents,” who have gone about with ashes on their 
brows, and ‘stern, mournful duty” in their 
hearts, querulously answering every remon- 
strance with ‘it’s my nature to be pathetic,” 
will be at a discount. 

Reader, it may be very disrespectful, but we 
must admit that, we cannot, for our life, read 
any thing in half the popular, dyspeptic poetry 
of the age, without thinking of the sentimental 
cockney—‘‘I always veeps vhenever I sees a 
green leaf!’ 

We design these remarks as an introduction 
to some extracts from an excellent article in the 
North British Review, and which we give, regret- 
ting that our limits will not admit the whole. 
The theory of poetry which the reviewer holds 
is, that ‘the poet is, or should be, more of a 
seer and translator of what God has already 
created, than a creator in the workshop of his 
own mind. He isa seeker and a finder of the 
truth and beauty that lie in realities around him, 
rather than a producer of beauty out of. the 
depths of his own personality,” Now, Nature is 
healthy, cheerful, hopeful, and genial—but what 
is the tone of the poetry of the day? But to our 
extracts : 

‘For the time being, we shall look upon the 
poet as a translator of realities which do already 





because, by looking upon him in this light, we 
shall be able to see all the more clearly how 
poetry is colored by the age in which it is pro- 
duced, and takes its tints from the various influ- 
ences that surround it, quickening its life, fos- 
tering its strength, or stunting its growth. For 
not only is the poet a translator of the inner life 
of man, with its wonder world of thoughts and 
feelings—its unspeakable love and sorrow, its 
hopes and aspirations, temptations and lonely 
wrestlings, darings and doubts, grim passions 
and gentle affections, its smiles and tears— 
which, in their changeful lights or gloomy gran- 
deur, play out the great drama of the human 
heart, but he also translates into his poetry, and 
reflects for us the very spirit of his time. The 
poetry of every age and epoch come to us with 
the likeness of that age or epoch stamped upon 
it, in features ranging from the heroic type of 
the noble Elizabethan time, to the sensual cast 
given by the Merry Monarch and his Circean 
Restoration. See how Chaucer gives us the 
inner life that men lived in his age, and clothes 
it with external history! With what crystal 
clearness his poetry, in its simple heart-home 
directness and passionate sincerity, homely 
strength and contentedness with a few pleasures 
—its gaiety and gravity, both as of childhood— 
its overflows of animal spirits—its naive way of 
getting at the truth, lying, as it does, nearer to 
nature—possessing perfect innocency of eye, and 
unperplexed in its frank expression—with what 
crystal clearness, we say, his poetry images the 
freshness and sweetness of the morning time, 
and the lustihood of young life that was then 
filling England, and breaking into a new dawn 
of thought! In Chaucer’s poetry, we see the 
young, unconscious strength of a people that 
would yet have a grand awakenment, and be- 
come conscious of its power and prowess in ac- 
tion, and that receptive condition of faith which 
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was to embody the fresh spirit of freedom found 
in the purer truth of the Reformers, together 
with the conquering courage that would bear 
witness for it in the furnace-flames, and carry 
it in triumph over the world. In a time like 
that of Chaucer, when the life is simpler, and 
evolves itself in its happy, unconscious way— 
when there is not so much knowledge of life as 
boundless capacity for living, and life itself is 
agoing forth in the very spirit that conquers, and 
in which all greatest things have been done— 
then, the influences of the age which affect the 
poet, and color his poetry, will be of good help 
to him; they will strengthen him with their 
strength, and make bis verse vital with their 
silent surge of new vigor and affluent life. 

It is the same in the Elizabethan age. Shak- 
speare walked every day among heroes and mighty 
men, and saw around him such magnificence of 
individual and national life—such constellated 
wit, lofty thought, and majesty, as have seldom 
been in this world in one country, and at the 
same time. He saw the very men who wrought 
the great deeds, bore the burthen of great events, 
and worked the grand deliverance for his own 
beloved land, when it was encompassed with 
perils, and made her tower again triumphantly 
over her enemies; and, high as she towered in 
her added strength and stature to look over the 
surrounding seas, she beheld no rival left upon 
them! The men that lived, and the life that was 
lived by a nation, and ran from its heart through 
arms and hands in tides of triumph—these were 
translated by Shakspeare and his play-fellows, 
into those wonderful dramas, which, from that 
little Globe Theatre, have gone forth and filled 
the great globe theatre of the world. And here, 
again, we shall find the influences of the age in 
which the Elizabethan poets lived and wrote, 
with its tug of war, and wrestle of stern pas- 
sions; its quickening spirit of enterprise called 
forth by the dazzling dawn of that New World 
which rose upon it, and bade Old England be- 
come supreme master over the seas that lay be- 
tween them, offering itself as the prize of victory 
—all these influences were mighty in helping to 
carry the poet out of himself, and all conscious 
cankering thoughts about self—which is the 
greatest thing to be done. For the poet is a 
medium; and the most perfect condition for con- 
veying the truest image of things, is that in 
which self is lost in a larger life, and all the 
spiritual pores are open portals for this larger 
life of the aggregate humanity. The greatest 
poet must feel most as others feel—draw most 
upon the common human heritage. The Eliza- 
bethan time, with its buoyant life and outlet of 
action, was a happy and fruitful time for poetry, 
and reacted on the poet in fresh forces of life 
that influenced him in many invisible ways. 








Milton, again, bas most assuredly gathered up 
the great-hearted efforts and solemn strength, 
the wasted bravery and the fiery fervor of the 
Puritans, and treasured them for their earthly 
immortality in his Paradise Lost. How like is 
that work to the endeavors of the purged and 
purified heart, that has had its earthly taber- 
nacles overthrown, and all its human efforts baf- 
fled, trying to build for itself a dwelling-place in 
the heavens, a house not made with hands, far 
above the shocks and storms of change, in which 
the soul can rest serenely, although the head lie 
down upon a prison pillow, or the tyrant’s bloody 
block ! 

We cannot tell how far the life of courts or of 
nations influence the poet himself; but it is 
noticeable that, in the Augustan age, which is 
one of the meanest and least natural in English 
history—the poetry of the time not only sharply 
defines its mean features, but it would also seem 
to show that the poet himself strove to reflect its 
manners and externals, its sharp selfishness, 
spite, and scandal, its envy and jealousies, bar- 
ren artificiality, and utter want of generous 
heart and noble life. 

In briefly noticing how the poet translates 
historical influences into poetry, we have now 
arrived at the great rebellion in poetry when 
Robert Burns strode in ameng the crowd of the 
self-enthroned, who sat trying to conjure up the 
spirit of beauty, by repeating the words of the 
grand magicians who had passed away, and car- 
ried the secret of their enchantment with them, 
and passed right through them, scattering their 
fluttering artificialities and sparkling shallowness 
on his way back to unsophisticated Nature. 
With one or two wistful looks at Pope and Shen- 
stone, he turned to the old ballads, with their 
sinewy strength, smiting tenderness, lilting 


_music, and flashes of feeling. And Cowper, in 


England, went back all he could to the primal 
simplicities of Nature, for he had an out-of-doors 
heart; and when shut in-doors from the garden, 
and fettered there so often by sickness, he would 
still feel his way back to the woods and fields, 
and the common human heart, which he touched 
with so natural a knack, that it would be thought 
a rare feat of genius, had he not done it so easily. 

Then came William Wordsworth, who said, 
Let us go back to Chaucer, sit down beside him 
and his darling daisy, and learn of him what 
wealth of meaning there is in the things that lie 
about our feet; what strength and savor there 
is in simple speech; and how the poet may rise, 
Anteeus-like, invincible in strength, so long as 
he keeps his footing on the common earth. It 
will do poetry good, said Wordsworth, to take 
it back, so that it may breathe in new life from 
the native air of its childhood. Here, then, was 
a special appeal made to external nature, as % 
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means of getting fresh food for the inner life of 
man. Anda comparatively new influence ema- 
nates from this appeal, which mingles largely 
with all subsequent poetry. Wordsworth be- 
comes the great translator of this influence into 
his poetry; and after the first flush of the red- 
rising dawn of the French Revolution, which 
dazzled his young eyes also, has deepened into 
blood, he seeks to bring himself and his readers 
more and more under this influence, and to get 
further and further away from the sound of the 
strife, and the smoke of the conflict; because, 
instead of the Goddess of Liberty coming with 
healing to the nations, he sees a wild Virago 
dancing round a guillotine, to the sound of the 
Carmagnole, in wet, red shoes; and he shrinks 
away, and seeks to dwell apart with a nature 
that is more beneficent and beautiful, in her 
grandeur of storm, or blessing of calm. And so, 
in comparative solitude, he falls back upon those 
elements which are the very ground-roots of 
poetry, and attains, in a confused and bewilder- 
ing time, to that repose in which the bright par- 
ticles of knowledge are slowly precipitated, and 
shaped into the larger growth and oneness of 
accumulated wisdom, instead of their being kept 
in constant whirl by many disturbing causes, and 
never becoming any thing more than the bright 
particles of scattered knowledge. 

The French Revolution had an incalculable in- 
fluence in bringing forth the great band of poets 
that came into being, as it were, through the 
rents made by the outburst of that Revolution, 
and produced such a quickening motion of mind, 
as issued in a very budding and flowering-time 
of poetry. But much of this influence had an 
effect on the ordinary current of buman life, 
which runs through the poet’s mind, as well as 
through the mind of others, similar to that of 
the tributary torrents that rush down in thunder, 
and the swollen strength of storm, to the river, 
which they quicken in speed, and increase in 
size, but also make it muddy in color, and heap 
it with driftage. In Shelley, for example, we 
see the disturbing influence at work most mani- 
festly. He tries to translate the French Revolu- 
tion into verse, and is so perplexed with the pro- 
blem, that he nearly loses his wits. The power 
that he grappled with lifts him off his feet, and 
bears him away like a weak child, striking 
blindly with vain blows. The shock unsettles 
him for the rest of his life. Byron rises up from 
the smoke and ashes of that revolution, not alto- 
gether unlike Milton’s image of Satan, rising up 
from the fiery bed of the lower lake, towering 
with passion, distended with pride, and threat- 
ening high Heaven with future vengeance. He 
brings into poetry the wail of the wounded, the 
doubts of the sceptical, the defiance of the daring ; 
he rises into blasphemy with the boldest and 








sinks into bestiality with the most sensual. 
Byron does not translate these revolutionary in- 
fluences, as Shelly did, from earnest sympathy 
of his soul with others’ suffering, and real yearn- 
ing of spirit for the reign of right, so much as 
from a desire to be seen fiddling while Rome is 
in flames, and from his love of astonishing peo- 
ple, and of frightening them now and then, which 
he knows is so easily done in such startling times. 
Keats laid himself down among the sweet wild 
English flowers, under the murmuring leafy 
trees, stopped his ears to the din of battles, shut 
his eyes on the struggles of politics and the shows 
of statecraft, and dreamed his dream of the old 
Greek Beauty. Tennyson, in his sreatest song, 
sets himself to wrestle with the doubts, bear the 
burden of the fears, and ring out clear in music 
the troubled hopes which were bequeathed to us 
by that time of mighty deeds, and mighty men, 
and mighty bluuders; and this he does by a firm 
reliance on those few intuitions of feeling which 
were given us at the beginning. Tennyson’s is 
the last song that rises up calmly, and rings out 
clearly with its melodious beauty, in spite of the 
pressure of our complex time, and the stress of 
its adverse influences. After him, comes that 
deluge let loose upon us by what has been called 
the ‘Spasmodic School.’ 

We fancy there is more meaning and applica- 
bility in the name of ‘‘Spasmodic,”’ given to so 
much of the poetry which has been produced of 
late years, than the first givers of that name saw 
in it. It is frequently the special characteristic 
of a nickname, that it shall be too vague and 
intangible to be seized upon and proved to be 
false ; and so it lives, just because it cannot be 
caught and put to death. Here, however, the 
name might be demonstrated as true to the na- 
ture. For what constitutes spasm, but weakness 
trying to be strong, and collapsing in the effort? 
And what result could be looked for more na- 
turally, than that a good deal of current poetry 
should be spasmodic, if we carry on into the pre- 
sent time our consideration of the external 
causes that influence poetry? When the giants 
of genius shall free themselves from the Etna 
that now hides them, they may come and make 
it possible to transmute into poetry those influ- 
ences which are, at present, only a hindrance to 
others, making their own new laws, and break- 
ing old ones, surprising the whole world with 
most magical results; but, till then, poetry, in 
the hands of our present writers, is driven into 
narrower bounds, and left with more limited 
means of freeing itself. The greatest poetry 
always finds its main source of sustenance in a 
few common universal elements, which are to it 
what the elementary substances are to che- 
mistry. It deals with simple powers. Trust 
for example, we would call one of the simple 
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powers of poetry. Doubt, on the contrary, we 
should call a compound, made up of perplexed 
thought and uncertain feeling; and, being a 
compound, it can be divided and destroyed. 
Now, many tendencies of the time are at war 
with the simple powers, and are in favor of the 
compounds. The out-flowing tides of feeling 
are checked and forced back upon the poet, so 
that he feels compelled to turn his eyes within 
in self-analysis, until, instead of living, he gets 
bewildered at the mystery of life, which he can- 
not solve, and dazzled with the new knowledge, 
which he cannot assimilate; instead of telling 
us what time it is by the face of the clock, he 
pores over the problem of the wheels, and for 
every gain of curious insight he loses some in- 
tuition of more precious value, until, at length, 
the conscious intellect is enthroned in the seat 
of that unconscious child-like spirit, in which 
all that is most human meets with what is most 
divine, even as the little children came near and 
were taken into the arms of Christ of old. 
Our spasmodists, ina great measure, are dealers 
in compounds. And not only are they driven 
out of the great poet’s path by force of many 
outward circumstances, and have not sufficient 
knowledge, or grasp, of the simple powers by 
which poetry is brought home to our business 
and hosoms, but, in some instances, they willfully 
turn from the simple powers to try their experi- 
ments with the compounds, and their only ambi- 
tion appears to be how to puzzle us with the 
subtlety by which they can work for our perplex- 
ity and their remote result. Shelley, in the 
Cenci, says with great truth, 


“Tt is a trick of this same family 
To analyze their own and other minds, 
Such self-anatomy shall teach the will 
Dangerous secrets, for it tempts our powers.” 


The first condition of being a poet, is to be a 
man speaking to men. He who is to image hu- 
manity, must, at least, be able to stand on a 
common level with it, and by his many sympa- 
thies enrich his special experience with all that 
is universal; thus losing the poverty of the 
individual in the wealth of the species. But it is 
the evident predilection of our spasmodists to- 
ward that ‘‘abstruse research” among morbid 
phenomena, which ‘tends to steal from his own 
nature all the natural man,” and the habit of 
their minds to move in the involution of think- 
ing, instead of the evolution of thought. Also, 
it is their fatal fault to seek for that which is 
rare and peculiar, and to be afraid of that which 
is common, and timid of matter-of-fact and mere 
flesh and blood. If they do not do this inten- 
tionally, then so much the worse is it for the 
class of mind that is so limited and perverse as 
to take this direction instinctively. Either they 
seem not to share our ordinary feelings and plain 








humanities of thought and speech, or they can- 
not grasp ordinary realities; for the emotion to 
be sung, or the character to be painted, must 
have branched off far from the ordinary chan- 
nel of human affairs, and run into an isolated 
and particular experience, before it is fitted for 
their poetic purpose. They refine upon reality 
till it becomes the faintest shadow, and only at- 
tempt to grasp it at the stage in which it cannot 
be laid hold of. 

Now, if a poet possesses his manhood in com- 
mon with the rest of us, shares our thoughts 
and has feelings in tune, and has truly a genius 
for transmuting and translating these into poetic 
forms, he cannot keep too much on broad human 
grounds. The charm will be in the common 
human experience being rendered in his subtler 
light, and colored in the prism of his own per- 
sonality. If we have sufficient genius, it is in 
universal experience that he will find his great- 
est strength—out of it he will draw the universal 
success; if we have not sufficient genius, then 
all the seeking in the world, or out of it, for 
that which is remote and uncommon, will be but 
of little avail in disguising his weakness. Our 
spasmodists appear to take for their text, and 
apply it at all times and in all places, the words 
of Ecclesiasticus, ‘‘A man’s mind is sometimes 
wont to tell him more than seven watchmen that 
sit above in an high tower.” They forget thai 
this is only sometimes so, when the darkness of 
night shuts in the view, for example; and so 
they will not avail themselves of what the seven 
watchmen may see when the broad light of day 
lies on the land, and reveals the many features 
of the landscape. Hence their tendency to look 
with an introverted vision alone, instead of look- 
ing out with wide open eyes, and deriving ad- 
vantage from the experience of others, as do the 
great objective writers. It is here, in this re- 
spect, as it is in the moral world, those who are 
wise will benefit by the lives and experience of 
others, and those who are foolish will only be 
taught by their own. 

We admit the great difficulty in dealing with 
much poetic material of the present time, de- 
prived as the poet necessarily is of many 
resources open to the great poets of the past. 
There is so much more knowledge current among 
men; and this not only tends to lessen his 
authority and increase his personal difficulty, 
but it possibly leaves much less simple feeling 
among those who of old would have given them- 
selves up with implicit faith and honest sympa- 
thy to his utterances. But, all the more reason 
why the poet should steadfastly abide by the 
true elements of poetry, and all those positive 
influences which yet live in our human nature; 
and, holding fast by these, resist the negative 
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and perplexing influences of our peculiar time, 
and bringing poetry and the readers of poetry 
back to nature, by touching that nature which 
runs through the hearts of all. 

The band of young poets who have come be- 
fore the public during the last few years, have 
been called the ‘‘Spasmodic School,” though 
there is not oneness of principle in their efforts 
sufficient to give consistency to them, and bind 
the writers together in any educational brother- 
hood. Certainly they include almost every 
variety of spasm; but there are many spasmo- 
dic writers, in both prose and verse, besides 
those who have been denominated as the Spas- 
modic School. On the other hand, it would be 
somewhat difficult to point out any great master 
as the founder of this school. It appears to us 
that Robert Browning is, in a sense, one of the 
greatest spasmodists, so far as a willful delight 
in remote and involved thinking, abrupt and 
jerking mental movements, and ‘‘pernickitieness”’ 
of expression, working, in the higher regions of 
geniu®, can constitute a spasmodist. And but 
for certain spasmodic peculiarities, which seem 
inherent to Mrs. Browning, ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” 
might have been the greatest poem of our time. 
In her case, the spasm is manifested in her sud- 
den transitions from thought to thought and 
from thing to thing. Descending to a very low 
point for illustration, we might also undertake 
to show in ‘* Bothwell” some of the meanest 
possible specimens of Surry-sublime spasm ; all 
the meaner, because it is the spasm of weakness 
collapsing, without having to bear any burthen 
of thought or feeling. Going back as far as 
Byron, we shall find the spasmodic element in a 
large portion of his poetry. His punctuation 
was composed of the marks made by spasm, 
palpably as the dots made by a wooden leg on a 
soft soil. It was often by spasmodic affection 
that he astonished so many people, set their hair 
on end, and made them believe that the epilepsy 
of his Muse was the motion of the Pythoness 
when receiving her immortal messages, and 
shaking with the shocks of spiritual electricity. 
This love of astonishing and of exciting popular 
wonder constituted a great part of Byron’s suc- 
cess with the multitude. The power to startle 
and surprise is always loudly welcomed in this 
world, because there are always so many wait- 
ing with mouths wide open to be startled and 
surprised, and these, in their ignorance, mistake 
the appeal to their wonderment for an appeal to 
their poetic sympathy; and so they wonder, 
and shout in their wonder, and make a nine 
days’ jubilee on behalf of their wonder, As in 
Byron’s case, this love of exciting wonder will 
degrade a writer, and make him descend to the 
lowest depths for food wherewith to sustain it, 
until every moral feeling is violated by the’poet, 








and blasphemy is tolerated by the public, if not 
applauded. 

Following Byron, it appears to us that Lovell 
Beddoes brings other spasmodic influences into 
modern verse of a different kind. Beddoes has 
much in common with the recent revival in 
poetry, which is somewhat akin to the latter re- 
naissance in painting and architecture, and in 
which the bacchante is often dearer than the 
saint. There is, too, more luxuriance of foliage 
and bloom on their trees than redundancy of 
fruit. He has the same love of color, and fond- 
ness for all that is striking; he sets upon the 
banquet-table the same rich feast of words, and 
his expression is mostly at the same pitch of 
extravagance. He also sprung into full blossom 
at an early period of youth, and went the way 
which other spasmodists have gone and are 
going; his spring blossoms fell in the frosts, and 
there was no autumn fruitage. His poetry 
largely possesses a quality which is, perhaps, 
the most common feature of our spasmodists— 
itis rich in imagery. This is natural enough 
for youth, which apprehends life mostly on the 
sensational side, and is more flowery and fleshly 
than spiritual. But it is well to note that this 
imaginal tendency, unless it be the youthful ef- 
florescence of a mind that is quite healthy and 
full of all manly vigor, is apt to sap the strength 
from maturer mental qualities, and let it run to 
waste in a rank luxuriance of undergrowth. In 
Beddoes this imagery does not spring from a 
healthy mental condition; its roots were in the 
grave; and the overhanging wealth of leaf and 
flower, with all their warmth of color and lavish 
life, casts a shadow damp with death. Ever and 
anon, amidst all the fragrant spices and odorous 
balms, you smell the breath of the grave-yard. 
The obvious tendency of his poetry is mainly 
phrenetic in effect, rather than fine. Beddoes, 
we say, became an anatomist; and is not this 
precisely what some of our recent writers in 
verse have become? They, also, are probing 
among the secrets of the skeleton which lies 
hidden beneath the rosy bloom of flesh, with 
speculations on bones and membranes, cells and 
blood-vessels. Oyster-like, they get their pearls 
from a state of disease. If we were asked to 
indicate the poem which has been most harmful, 
and has wrought most evil to the young poetic 
mind of our time, we should unhesitatingly 
point to ‘Festus.’ Bailey’s poem is a vast work, 
in which egotism is the presiding principle, as 
it was in building that Babel of old. In going 
through it, the reader feels as though he were 
witnessing a series of grand pyrotechnic dis- 
plays of gorgeous but evanescent brilliance, until 
his aching eyes are so dazzled, that he feels him- 
self in ‘a land of darkness.’ The writer’s ob- 
ject throughout appears to be to strike us blind 
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rather than to illumine us, and to leave us 
breathless rather than breathing. And at last 
the difficulty of reading the poem becomes he- 
wildering. This comes of the author possess- 
ing some of the poetic faculties in full develop- 
ment, and almost, if not totally, lacking others 
which are quite as necessary, if not more so, 
for the completion of a poet, and the production 
of true poetry. The faculties that he does 
possess, are precisely those which need the reins 
of judgment and taste, and the curb of prudence ; 
for without them he is borne, and hurried, and 
whirled away in a wild confusion, and a sublime 
disregard of all artistic and zsthetic proprieties, 
and all moral and religious associations. 
‘Festus’ is not, what it has so often been 
called, a great poem, because it is altogether 
wanting in the welding oneness that moulds the 
great works of imagination. There is no mag- 
net of sufficient purpose passing through its 
glittering filings of the fancy, and gathering 
them up into fitting form. And when we use 
the word “filings” here, we do not do so merely 
in a figurative sense; for the truth is, that 
poems of the ‘‘ Festus” order are principally 
made up of filings from other men’s works— 
hints and suggestions got while reading the 
writings of others, sometimes by reading be- 
tween the lines, often by direct appropriation, 
however unconscious; thus making the result 
mainly a parasitic growth, based upon the be- 
ginnings of others, instead of an original crea- 
tion, with the life that shapes into symmetry 
and oneness energetically running through it, 
from the lowest ground-root of strength, with 
which it grasps the subject, to the topmost leaf 
wherewith it breaks into beauty. Here we shall 
find none of the suspended, poising strength, as 
of the mountainous repose which marks the 
climacteric expression of the highest powers in 
the world of mind, even as they are also the 
grandest expression of power in our physical 
world; for these can only be attained by the 
creative mind, that under the dominant idea 
moves with all its powers at once, each keeping 
proper place and perfect time, harmoniously to 
one great end. It is thus the great poets work; 
and we perceive that they accomplish their great 
ends with such a repose of power, that, like the 
best generals, they appear to have won the 
battle, and only to have brought half their forces 
into the field. But here all the forces are brought 
into action in hot haste, all parts of the subject 
are taken by storm, and every lurking place of 
fancy is at once sacked. ‘Festus’ is full of fine 
things of the startingly staring kind, which are 
so apt to be not so much original as the reflec- 
tions of other fine things seen in a distorting 
mirror; and when such are original, they are 
used very sparingly by the great poets. Upon 








an average, there are a dozen illustrations for 
every thought; and thus the poverty of thought 
is gilded with a lavish wealth of imagery. The 
most imaginative poets use the fewest images ; 
these belong more to the lower range and flight 
of fancy; and yet, with many recent writers, 
in both prose and verse, these images appear to 
constitute the primal proof of poetry, and the 
power of producing them the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the poet. ‘Festus’ and its critics 
have done much to foster this fallacy. 

‘Festus’ has also been fatally successful in 
leading astray, because all phenomena that can- 
not be explained by known laws, open up at 
once a fresh field to work in; and so long as the 
phenomena cannot be classified, or the precise 
amount of their truth ascertained, there is but 
little fear of the sham and spurious imitation 
being known from what is true and real. This 
fact will account for much of the flying- off into 


| space, which characterizes recent verse, in order 


that it may avoid the verdict of an appeal to 
well-known laws, and not because the writers 
possess wings at will. 

Of all the spasmodists, Mr. Dobell is the most 
original thinker and coherent writer. In some 
high gifts of the poet, he is magnificently en- 
dowed. He gives usin his pages many glimpses 
of the most subtle loveliness ever opened up by 
the vision of poetry; much deep thought, ex- 
pressed with a quiet majesty of speech; and 
often his poetry touches a depth of tenderness 
that reaches down to the hidden springs of tears. 
And yet, for want of a few common, but very 
necessary qualities, Mr. Dobell fails, and we fear 
will fail, to bring home his poetry to any con- 
siderable number of people. He possesses 4 
large and shaping imagination, which often flows 
with such serious and subtle sweetness, as to 
leave the reader only half aware of its tide of 
strength; only, this imagination is left without 
sufficient material to work upon, for want of 
action and character in the subject. This neces- 
sitates its working more apart in some peculiar 
domain of poetry. It is comparatively seldom 
that the pursuit of what is common leads the 
poet and the artist astray, it is this pursuit of 
what is uncommon and peculiar that becomes 80 
fatal; and this, either from instinctive necessity 
or willful choice, perhaps both, is the great bane 
of Mr. Dobell. He appears to select his subject, 
and the point of treatment, for their remoteness 
from all ordinary reality, and then to refine upon 
these until they are intangible to us. 

Given some genius, the great difficulty often 
still remains, how to bring it to bear upon the 
minds of men with simple power, without much 
wandering in useless ways, and waste of scat- 
tered effort. We often fancy that the difference 
betwixt a born poet and a born fool, is quite as 
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slight as the partition that is said to divide genius 
from madness. Frequently, from the undue 
prominence of some one faculty, or the want of 
another, years and lives are spent, and the an- 
ticipated result is never gained. The most 
striking cases of this kind occur in poetry, where 
there is considerable poetic faculty, so-called, 
power of fancy or imagination, with a lamentable 
want of the few qualities which may be found 
doing the business of the day and the ordinary 
work of the world, and which are generally 
summed up as common sense. For, after all, 
this common sense is the main ground to begin 
on as a basis of higher operations. It is upon 
this ground that the mass of men can mingle; 
and if they can meet the poet here, they will 
trust him and try to follow him, when he leads 
them on, and lures them up into the higher re- 
gions of thought. As inhabitants of this earth, 
we must feel the ground under our feet if we are 
towalk. The common sense qualities constitute 
our intellectual earth ; and if you cut this ground 
from under the feet of those who have no wings, 
it is little wonder if they fall, and cannot follow. 
For lack of this common meeting ground, many, 
otherwise rarely gifted, fail in part, or altogether, 
to bring their gifts home to the mass of men. 
Beside which, we invariably recur to the works 
of the great creative minds, to find how solid has 
been their common sense capacity, and how much 
of their life overflowed in universal feeling. 
They could go to market with Pegasus, and 
bring back daily bread for ys, as well as return 
with food from the loftiest realms of imagination. 
We find, also, that the poetry produced by these 
master minds, will stand the test of value when 
the touchstone is the heart of the people. The 
greatest poets can stand this test; but there is 
a manifest desire in those who work in very 
limited and special regions, to shun and to un- 
dervalue this standard of appeal, and to think 
too much of the ‘fit audience, though few.’ We 
would insist on this test, and apply it to the 
spasmodists, because of their evident tendency 
to avoid it, and in every way to overshoot the 
mark, 

Peculiarity of choice and subtlety of treatment 
constitute Mr. Dobell’s spasmodic claim, else he 
is seldom, if ever, spasmodic in expression. But 
80 peculiar is he in choice of subject, that he has 
written ‘Balder,’ a poem of some seven thousand 
lines, which nothing less than re-writing alto- 
gether, on a new and better plan, can make any 
thing else of than a vast mistake. And so sub- 
tle is he, that he will hide the most precious 


gems of poetry where it is impossible that they 
can ever be found. 





The spasmodic character of much of the | 
‘Life Drama” is well known. In his second | 


Volume Mr. Smith is much less exaggerated. | 


He has, too, attained at times to a quiet con- 
tinuity of thought, and sustained strength of 
coherent utterance, such as we could not find in 
the first book. He startles us less with the 
spasmodic sublime, and gives us many passages 
that sound the deeps of feeling, and leave us 
satisfied with their sweetness. We see many 
signs that the author is trying to do his best; 
and if there is not much new growth, he has 
been shedding the old, so that the new may 
come in season. We are led to hope that his 
exaggerations were only a ‘‘ passing spasm.” 
We see no reason for going further into detail 
on the subject of the ‘*‘ Spasmodic School,” and 
we trust that some of our remarks may have 
gone near enough to the root of the matter, to 
obviate any necessity for our doing so. On the 
one hand, we can scarcely undertake to pre- 
scribe in the precise language of science for the 
specialties of the given disease, and the idio- 
syncracies of the individual patients in each par- 
ticnlar case; and, on the other, we have no 
wish to give an answer as ex cathedra. We urge 
a return to the lasting and true subject-matter 
of poetry, and a firmer reliance on primal truths ; 
for it is this which has so often given fresh life 
to both poetry and painting inthe past. Crowded 
as the ground may have been, there is still room 
for great poets to walk here. Any thing that 
has in it a genuine human interest is sure to 
win its way to the heart, so irresistible is the 
touch of realtruth. This is the vital and en- 
during element of the Dutch painters. Their 
genuine statement of truth is sufficient to keep 
alive their pictures, though that truth be never 
so obvious and commonplace. And this is why 
those books are so successful that treat of the 
coarser passions. They have in them a real 
human interest, because they make their appeal 
to feelings which do exist. We are not here 
arguing in favor of Dutch pictures or French 
novels, but for that reality which is the basis of 
all poetry, and that truth which is the basis of 
all beauty. As Realists, we do not forget that 
it is not in the vulgarity of common things, nor 
the mediocrity of average characters, nor the 
familiarity of familiar affairs, nor the everyday- 
ness of everyday lives, that the poetry consists— 
not the commonness of a common man, but those 
universal powers and passions which he shares 
with heroes and martyrs, are the true subjects 
of poetry. Though we advocate that all beauty 
must be true, we are not responsible for the 
converse of the proposition, that assumes all 
truth therefore beautiful, and that, consequently, 
‘¢ twice two are four” constitutes poetry. Like 
the consecrated banner of a Cortez, wherein the 
enthusiastic churchman may see the cross, and 
the ambitious patriot the crown, but which, to 
the eyes of the rabble in their train, is merely a 
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waving absolution, this cry for common sense, 
matter-of-fact, and everyday life, may be fol- 
lowed by some, not for the right in which it 
originates, but for the wrong to which it may 
be perverted; but if it be so, they can never 
arrive at results more lamentable than the crowd 
who have followed the formulas of ‘high art’’ 
and the “ideal.” And if poetry is to get home 
to us with its better influences, to hearten us in 
the struggles of life, beguile us of our glooms, 
take us gently from the dusty high-road, where 
we have borne the burden in the heat of the 
day, into the pastures where the grass is green, 
and grateful to the tired feet, the air fragrant, 
and the shadows are refreshing, and draw us 
delicately up to loftier heights of being, we 








must have songs set to the music of the faithful 
heart—we must have poetry for men who work 
and think and suffer, and whose hearts would 
feel faint and their souls grow lean if they fed 
on such fleeting deliciousness and confectionary 
trifle as the spasmodists too frequently offer 
them—we must have poetry in which natura) 
emotions flow, real passions move, in clash and 
conflict—in which our higher aims and aspira- 
tions are represented, with all that reality of 
daily life which goes on around us, in its 
strength and sweetness, its sternness and goft- 
ness, wearing the smiles of rejoicing, and weep- 
ing the bitter tears of pain—weaving the many- 
colored woof of Time, and working out the hidden 
purposes of Him that ‘ sitteth in the heavens,” 





THE NOBLE FIVE HUNDRED. 





BY FLIBBERTIGIBBET. 





Weep for five hundred men, 
Whose voices sound no more; 
For never nobler soldier’s head 
Was laid in glory’s crimson bed, 
And never prouder gore 
Was shed than theirs who won the day— 
The few souls who perished then, 
At sea, amid the driving spray. 


Better the watery grave, 
And die like these; 
Who gave up life at honor’s call— 
To save the women, one and all— 
At night, upon the foaming seas. 
Better, far better such a death, 
Than live a craven slave, 
And draw a coward’s breath. 


History has heroes bold, 
And poet souls have sung 
Of those who fell in battle strife— 
For love or country gave up life— 
Earth with loud praise has rung. 
But few faint words have we, 
For those who died amid the cold 
And horrors of the raging sea. 


Maidens! each bend the knee! 
Mothers! y®ur beads count o’er! 
For those cut off in youthful bloom, 
For those who died amid the gloom— 
The loved ones, who will come no more, 
Five hundred—who have found the rest— 
Away from home—far out at sea— 
Beneath the ocean’s heaving breast. 





A CHARACTER. 





BY KAREL BOHUMIR. 





I sex it in the searching glance 
Which measures my belief, 

That thou a finished liar art, 
Of honest faith a thief. 


I mark it in the practiced tone, 
Whose finish shows pretence, 
The long assumed, affected chime 

Of injured innocence. 


The play which all the world admires, 
You’re pleased to think it “drew,” 
No wonder, since its writer took 
The leading points from you. 


I hear a favorite opera air, 
You tell me, with a smile, 








’Twas a small trifle you composed, 
Stolen from you erewhile. 


Your only talk, in seriousness, 
In sorrow, or in fun, 

Is of the miracles you’ve wrought, 
What you have seen and done. 


You only live near millionaires, 
You only think of wealth, 

Like the poor snakes of Eastern tale, 
Which coiled near gold for health. 


While gold is grease—for misers’s palms, 
What with your die—there’s hope 

That while they mix, your wealthy friends 
Can never want soft soap. 


















































SCIENCE AND CRIME. 


We commend the following very curious arti- 
cle from Cassell’s Family Newspaper, not only 
as interesting, but on account of the reflections 
which may be drawn from it: 

THE CHARMED WATER. 

Many years ago, a certain professor of chem- 
istry, now dead, amused the young people as- 
sembled together at a Christmas party, and at 
the same time taught them a valuable chemical 
fact, in the following manner : 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, addressing 
the assembled guests, ‘‘ place on the table as 
many basins as you please, pour water into each, 
and blindfold me. Supposing either of you to 
dip a hand, for ever so short a time, into one or 
more of the basins, I engage to discover by a 
means known to myself, the exact basins into 
which your hand has been dipped.” 

The experiment was tried, and the professor 
kept his word. 

It is necessary that the water employed in 
conducting the experiment should be absolutely 
pure, that is to say, water carefully distilled; 
and that the basins employed should be abso- 
lutely clean—such absolute cleanliness as a 
chemist understands, and which the young stu- 
dent will hardly attain until after many trials. 
Finger-glasses, on account of their transparency, 
are better adapted than earthenware basins for 
containing the water employed in the foregoing 
experiment, seeing that, by holding them be- 
tween the eye and a candle or lamp-flame, any 
adherent particle of impurity may be discoy- 
ered. A finger-glass may best be cleansed abso- 
lutely—chemically—by washing it, drying it, 
and finally rubbing it, when warm, either with 
a dry silken rag, or a piece of chamois leather. 
All these details are mentioned, because the suc- 
cess of the trick about to be described altogether 
depends upon their observance. 

The gist of the thing is as follows: Whenever 
water comes in contact with the skin, no matter 
how recently washed and purified the skin may 
be, sufficient impurity will be acquired by the 
water to affect various chemical tests. The suc- 
cess of the experiment does not, in the least de- 
gree, depend upon contact with an unwashed 
hand. A lady might go from her dressing-room 
ready gloved, into the place of ordeal, and dip 
her hand into the basin for a time, ever so short, 
and a chemist would be able to discover that she 
had so dipped it, so extreme is the delicacy of 
chemical tests. At this stage of my description, 
it will be well to inform the reader that the chief 
impurities evolved from the human skin every 

instant, are what I will venture to designate, for 


the benefit of unchemical people, ‘‘ common salt 
and its belongings.” Now, everybody knows 
what common salt is, so that term is intelligible ; 
but as for what I venture to call the belongings 
of common salt, why I could only designatethem 
by very hard names, which the chemist knows 
already, and the seeker of amusement does not 
want to know; so, if the reader pleases, we will 
omit those hard names, as to learn them would 
not advance by one iota the complete success of 
our experiment. 

Suppose, now, by way of preparation for our 
conjuring ordeal, the reader proceeds as follows: 
Let him dissolve a little nitrate of silver in some 
distilled water, say five grains, or a moderate 
pinch, to a wineglassful. To another wineglass- 
ful of water let him add about five grains of ni- 
trate of silver. There are two sorts of nitrate of 
silver, one in sticks like slate pencils, though 
lighter in color; the other in crystals; either 
will serve the purposes of our experiment. By 
means of a splinter of glass, or a glass rod, stir 
each of the solutions until the materials are quite 
dissolved. If the reader intends to commit him- 
self to the performance of chemical experiments, 
he is recommended to bottle up the solutions thus 
prepared, each in a stoppered bottle. Both so- 
lution of common salt and solution of nitrate of 
silver will be frequently necessary as tests. 
Taking now other wineglasses, I recommend the 
reader to prove the extreme delicacy of the re- 
action between common salt and nitrate of silver, 
so that each becomes a means of discovering the 
other, or, in chemical language, a test for the 
other. 

Dipping a bonnet straw, or, still better, a 
glass rod—which can be purchased cheaply 
enough—into the solution (either one, ) removing 
the minutest drop of fluid, mingling it with wa- 
ter yet pure, and standing in a wineglass; then 
adding a minute drop from the other solution, 
you will see how delicate is the reaction between 
nitrate of silver andcommon salt. By training 
your eye thus you will soon be able to perceive 
the difference between water distilled, absolutely 
pure, and water in which a hand has been dip- 
ped; and when you can rely upon your per- 
ceptive tact the grand ordeal may come off. 

Though I am specially presenting the reader 
with chemical tricks for amusement, yet it would 
be a pity to let facts worth knowing escape, 
when they come in our very footpath. The 
white curdy compound generated when nitrate 
of silver and common salt, or its belongings, are 
mingled together, contains all the original sil- 
ver; by adding common salt or its belongings to 
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a solution of silver, the silver can be converted 
into this white compound, and the white com- 
pound being collected and treated in one of 
several methods, metallic silver may be got out 
of it. To demonstrate this, instead of bottling 
up the solution of nitrate of silver, you may 
add solution of common salt to it, until nothing 
more falls down. Next, shaking the glass for a 
few seconds in which the white powder has 
formed, it will aggregate into a lump and de- 
posit. Collecting this lump, drying it, mixing 
it with about twice its weight of carbonate of 
soda—such as soda powders are made of—and 
fusing the whole in the bowl of a clay tobacco- 
pipe, which may be readily done in an open fire- 
place, urged by bellows, if the fire be in good 
condition, the tobacco-pipe will be found to 
contain a bead of pure silver. 

If it so pleases you, the silver may be ex- 
tracted as follows, instead of by the process just 
mentioned. Collect the clotty powder as before, 
place it in a glass of water, add a few drops of 
spirit of salt (hydrochloric or muriatic acid,) 
then immersing a slip of zinc stir up the mix- 
ture. Gradually, under this treatment, the 
white powder will lose its whiteness. It will, in 
point of fact, yield up all its silver, which, how- 
ever, an inexperienced eye may fail to recognize 
as silver, because it occurs in the metallic form. 

When the white powder has yielded up all its 
silver you may, if you please, add a few globules 
of mercury or quicksilver, which, combining 
with the powdered silver, will collect the whole 
in a brilliant pasty mass, called silver amalgam. 
This experiment proves how quicksilver can 
pick up little dots of metal which one’s fingers 
cannot, and demonstrates the process of amalga- 
mation, by means of which silver and gold are 
collected by quicksilver out of their respective 
ores. Much of the quicksilver may be strained 
away by wrapping it in chamoise leather and 
applying pressure; but the final traces can only 
be dissipated by heat, to which end you may 
once more have recourse to the tobacco-pipe. 

If chemical tests are so excessively delicate 
that any individual may be thus identified, what 
an extraordinary field is there not thrown open 
to detect and punish crime! Who shall say that 
such tests may not yet be made of such exquisite 








delicacy that any object touched by the murderer 
or criminal may not be in like manner identified, 
Why should not chemistry accomplish as much 
as the instinctive sense of the dog, or the more 
highly trained scent and taste of the Tasmanian 
savage? 

Many years ago a box on a railway train in 
Prussia was plundered of the gold which it con- 
tained and was filled with gravel. No ordinary 
detective research was able to find out on what 
station this had occurred. At last the celebrated 
micographist Ehrenberg heard the story, and 
requested that he might be furnished with speci- 
mens of soil from each station and some of that 
found in the box. It was done, and he ascer- 
tained the point at once with his magnifying 
glasses. The employee of the station thus iden- 
tified was examined, and proved to be the guilty 
party. 

The rail-roads and telegraphs are every day 
rendering crime more difficult. Daguerreotypes 
preserve the likenesses of thieves—the profits 
on counterfeiting have diminished enormously, 
though the increasing extent of the country, by 
presenting new temptations, has not diminished 
the crime. Buta time will and must come when 
all violences on person and property will be in- 
credibly limited by the sheer impossibility of 
escape. It may be urged that roguery advances 
also, and has its scientific progress as well as 
legitimate acts. This is true—but its advance 
is in no proportion to that of legitimate science. 
The burglar and the murderer have not one half 
the chances of escape which they had twenty 
years ago. 

A time will come when the application of 
science to the mysteries of the Detective Police 
will be constant and general. The department 
will have its officers skilled in natural philosophy, 
and many branches which are never thought of 
now in connection with the great practical art of 
suppressing crime. But, for that matter, a time 
will come when all practical employments, 
whether manufacturing, agricultural, educational 
or administrative, will be dignified and raised to 
a level with the “professions,” by being based 
on a scientific education, and by involving the 
associations natural to all such training. As 


: yet we are, however, only at the beginning. 





SINGULAR 


Dogeet, the actor, was a man 
Of very great humanity ; 
One day a maiden all forlorn 
Resolved upon felé de se, 
So entering Mr. Dogget’s room, 
She turned his shaving “ fixings” o’er; 


UMANITY. 


Then with a razor cut her throat, 

And weltering fell upon the floor. 
The news at once to Dogget flew ; 

He started “Ha! what’s that you say, sir! 
In my room, too—what impudence! 

I hope she didn’t hurt the razor!” 
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‘‘ SacRAMENTO City, Miss Atherton,” said my | biscuit, a box of caps, half a dozen bullets, 


companion, as we dismounted from our tired 
steeds, at the close of a scorchingly hot day in 
the latter part of September. 
I glanced around at the motley assemblage of 
tents, blue, white, black, gray, and red, the sin- 
gular huts and shanties, composed apparently 
of whatever came first to hand—old iron, bat- 
tered tin-ware, and boughs of trees, being the 
articles most generally in use, and thought the 
prospect perfectly delightful; no visions of 
brown-stone fronts, or four story brick mansions, 
troubled the present calm; I felt only that I was 
no longer a wanderer on the face of the earth. 
I turned to my brave little Mexican pony, who 
had shared my long and wearisome journey, and 
who possessed my confidence to an unlimited 
extent, but no ray of satisfaction lighted up his 
face—he evidently looked upon the whole affair 
merely as a large encampment, and never once 
admitted the thought of rest—I took off the sad- 
dle and bridle, and, as he strolled leisurely away 
in search of grass, | threw myself at the foot of 
alarge tree, and meditated seriously on what 
was now my chief concern, supper; during our 
journey all preconceived ideas on the subject of 
meals had vanished—we eat whatever we could 
get whenever it was ready—whether a cup of 
coffee and a plate of cold beans on the desert at 
midnight, or slapjacks and fried pork at daybreak, 
when the mules were wandering about, dragging 
a lariat over your breakfast, or putting «a foot 
into the coffee-pot; for weeks I had eaten noth- 
ing but balls of half-baked dough, which Willie, 
a boy who officiated by turns as cook, laundress, 
and lady’s maid, called biscuit, with the addition 
of hot coffee three or four times a day; now, 
however, fairly at our destination, my forbear- 
ance was at an end, my first and only thought 
was supper; intent upon this, as the rest of the 
party came up I called them around me to con- 
tribute whatever money might be in their pos- 
session, I had for my own part one bright new 
doubloon, which, by some strange mischance, I 
had overlooked when on my last shopping expe- 
dition, and only discovered when there was no 
possibility of making it available—this treasure 
I reserved till I should have seen what the rest 
could produce; first, Cousin John—this gentle- 
man had been a stranger till within the last few 
days, but traveling together and ascertaining 
that each bore the same name, we struck up a 
relationship which is remembered with pleasure 
to this day. 
“LT have no money,” he said, turning out his 


pieces of string, etc., etc., ‘‘but I have friends 
down town, you know, I am an old resident (he 
had six weeks the advantage of us,) and you 
had better let me do the shopping.” 

‘¢ There’s a dollar, Belle, it’s all I have left, 
and I don’t suppose it will buy a pinch of salt, 
you had better be content with what we have 
to-night.” 

‘* Jim,’ I exclaimed, addressing a tall, good- 
looking youth who stood leaning against the 
wagon—he shook his head. 

‘I spent the last dollar I had yesterday, and 
got a piece of tobacco about as big as my thumb- 
nail,” he replied. 

Dutch Willie’s earthly possessions consisted 
of a coat, so large that it might have served in 
lieu of all other garments, and a pair of panta- 
loons, much the worse for wear; in this despe- 
rate state of affairs I produced my treasure. 

‘*What can we have for this, Cousin John? 
milk of course.” 

‘* Milk did you say ?” 

‘* Yes, milk, we are here in the city.” 

‘* But the milk’s not,” was the brief reply. 

I had as yet not the slightest idea of the effect 
which the discovery of gold would have on the 
price of provisions or labor; I had always taken 
it for granted that milk, butter, chickens, eggs, 
ete., were absolutely necessaries of life and ex- 
isted every where—few girls of sixteen, brought 
up as I had been, are, I fancy, much wiser— 
now, however, I caught a glimpse of the true 
state of affairs—I hesitated—then cautiously 
suggested : 

‘* Beef-steak and baked potatoes?” 

‘* Potatoes are two dollars a piece.” 

I looked around, there were six of us to eat— 
that would never do—lI handed Cousin John the 
money and yielded entirely to his discretion. 
He left us and in about an hour returned with a 
piece of steak, half a pound of butter, some 
white sugar, a remarkably small jar of pickles, 
some dried apples, and a can of preserved oysters. 

It appears absurd now to remember how deli- 
cious that first supper in Sacramento seemed— 
how pleasant it was the next morning to lie still 
and feel that I was under no vital necessity of 
being twenty miles farther on by nightfall. 

I was indulging to the utmost these pleasant 
sensations, when they were suddenly dispelled 
by hearing Willie in violent altercation with the 
rest of the party, who were clamorous for more 
beef-steak. 


‘Let that alone, I tell you; that for she when 





pockets, and displaying a piece of cheese, a hard 
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she get up,” growled Willie. 
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This boy was so important a portion of my 


establishment, while I was in California, that I, 


must pause one moment to describe him—a half- 
starved ragged child, he first came under my 
observation about two months before [left home; 
he was employed in the hotel where I boarded 


to carry wood and water, and, probably, had | 
never before heard one kind word, or seen on | 


any human face an expression of sympathy for 
his forlorn condition; he was very small, and 
lame—one leg being much shorter than the 
other—speaking but little English, and being 
very dark with coarse straight black hair, he 
was almost invariably taken for a Mexican— 
avaricious, violent and selfish—he was still de- 
voted to me, and watched my property faithfully 
as a well-trained dog, but it required constant 
watchfulness on my part to prevent his appro- 
priation of my neighbors goods—what he could 
steal Willie thought clear gain, and came for 
praise accordingly. 

The dispute waxing louder, I dressed and 
made my appearance on the scene—breakfast 
was soon over and then came the question what 
should be done next? our extravagant supper 
had crippled the pecuniary resources of the 
party to that extent, that something must be 
sold before dinner to meet the expenses incident 
thereto; my father started to dispose of the 


mules and wagon, leaving Mr. John Atherton | 
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and myself to make what arrangements we | 
pleased —after a short consultation he left me, | 


but returned in about two hours, and catching 


Montezuma assisted me to mount, and led the | 
way through a perfect labyrinth of tents and 


huts of every description, with here and there a 
small frame building. 


At length we reached a | 


beautiful spot on the bank of the river, where | 
the grass was still green, and the dead leaves | 


had been swept away—there between, and com- 
pletely shaded by, two fine old oaks stood a 
large new tent. 

‘I thought, Cousin Belle,”’ said Mr. Atherton, 
‘*that your tent was rather small, now that you 
are obliged to live init; my friend, Mr. Leming- 
ton, lends this to you, and should he want it 
before you have a house, he will give you two 
or three days notice.” 


I was almost speechless at this new proof of 


kindness from a stranger, but Cousin John gave 
me no time to thank him, leaving me to inspect 
the premises, he returned to the first camping 
place, and finding my father there, with the 
wagon, they soon removed all our goods and 


chattels, and then drove off to sell the team for 


which they had already found a purchaser. 
Willie had as yet displayed no particular 


talent, but now the necessities of the case 
brought out his genius in a most surprising 
manner; he was evidently born a carpenter, and 





his upholstering was at once my astonishment 
and delight. My little tent was soon pitched 
beside the large one, and arranged as a bed- 
room, the floor, or rather ground, covered with 
India rubber blankets, over which I spread a 
large worsted shawl; a chest served as a bureau 
and dressing-table, and my bed displayed the 
luxury of sheets and pillow-cases—in our new 
tent, however, on the parlor we exerted all our 
ingenuity-—the carpet was of buffalo robes— 
empty candle-boxes trimmed with gay chintz 
made admirable seats, and the piles of cushions 
in the corner gave the place rather an Oriental 
appearance. Willie’s chef d’ouvre was a table, 
the legs of which were driven firmly into the 
ground. I hung a cashmere shawl over it, and 
brought out some books, a _ writing-desk, 
a bowie-knife and revolver, by way of orna- 
ment. 

That our arrangements were unusually plea- 


| sant and cheerful-looking I soon had ample 


proof; there were many tents in the vicinity, 
some rather pretentious, decorated with pink 
and blue cotton, others of a more ordinary de- 
scription; from all these, men came straggling 
along, one by one, sauntering slowly past, then 
returning, addressing a remark to me, or a ques- 
tion to Willie, who stood surveying his handi- 
work with intense satisfaction. 

A day or two after we were settled, a tall, 
raw-boned individual, without a coat, and with 
but the fraction of a hat, came lounging by, and, 
looking in, seemed much struck by the appear- 
ance of things—this was no novelty, but instead 
of passing on, the man walked in, and throwing 
himself upon the floor placed a pillow under his 
head, elevated his feet upon a box, and turning 
to me, exclaimed in the most patronizing manner 
imaginable— 

‘* Well, I’m d—d if this aint the first comfort- 
able place I’ve seen since I left St. Jo.” 

Accustomed as I had become to free and easy 
manners, this was rather too much. 

‘* This tent belongs to me, sir, I'll thank you 
to leave.” 

He deliberately lit a cigar, by way of reply. 
I rose and stepped out of doors, somewhat per- 
plexed at not seeing any of our men near; as I 
hesitated, a person whom I had noticed camping 
in the vicinity a day or two before, came up, 
and touching his hat said— 

‘Can I be of any assistance? I saw a rough 
looking customer coming up this way, and 
thought he might need ousting.” 

Quite sure that he needed something, I men- 
tioned his mode of taking possession, and waited 
to see what ousting was; the gentleman, with- 
out another word, advanced into the tent, and 
the next instant I saw the intruder flying out; 
he struck the ground some ten feet distant, lay 
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still for a moment, then rose and walked off, 
evidently not as favorably impressed with my 
hospitality as he had been with my apart- 
ment. 

Many persons were arriving every day whom 
I had known and passed on the plains, among 
these were a Mr. Lyons, his wife, her sister and 
father; they were among the most remarkable 
persons I met while in the country. I heard 
one day the sound of rapidly approaching wheels 
—it was so long since I had seen a horse able 
to go faster than a walk, that I fancied some 
dreadful occurrence—Indians, a stampede, or 
something cf that sort—I rushed to the door 
just as two gentlemen, in a handsome buggy 
drawn by a fine bay horse, stopped at it; both 
jumped out, and one advanced directly toward 
me. I was so absorbed looking at a horse that 
had to be tied, that I almost forgot to notice 
Mr. Lyons, who shook hands and very earnestly 
whispered, ‘* Mr. Westmore—worth at least half 
a million—be very polite to him.” It was the 
custom of this family to advertise their ac- 
quaintance in that way. 

Mr. Westmore was a quiet, gentlemanly per- 
son, with an intelligent, interesting face ; he was 
dressed as 1 had been accustomed to see gentle- 
men—of late I had become used to colored 
shirts and buckskin pantaloons. As they seated 
themselves a wagon, drawn by four tired-look- 
ing, half-starved oxen, passed close by the tent 
across the clean level space in front—a pale, 
timid, weary man and a coarse, dark-browed, 
slovenly woman followed—a girl of about nine- 
teen or twenty, with flashing black eyes, raven 
hair, and a complexion so decidedly brunette as 
to border on the mulatto, rode a small Indian 
pony—they stopped not far from us, and prepa- 
rations for camping, in which the girl took no 
part, went on. 

After a short call, during which, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Lyons’ communication, I had 
spoken but once to Mr. Westmore, and the for- 
mer gentleman had entertained us with detailed 
accounts of his triumphs at home and abroad, 
and the political honors which even now awaited 
him in his new home, mingled with flattering 
assurances of his continued regard for me, even 
when he should have attained so distinguished 
a position that I could hardly expect such mani- 
festations, the two gentlemen took their leave. 

The new comers in the opposite tent were in- 
visible the next day, and early in the morning I 
brought out a pile of seiled clothes for Willie to 
wash. He had never before attempted any 
thing more important than towels and handker- 
chiefs, for in my simplicity I had supposed 
Washerwomen as plenty, and their services as 
cheaply purchased as at home—but when, upon 
inquiry, I found that to procure the washing 








of a dozen pieces, I should be obliged to mort- 
gage my whole wardrobe, I resolved forthwith 
to initiate myself into the mysteries of the tub. 
Willie’s preparations were not very extensive— 
no vessel in our possession admitting the immer- 
sion of more than one piece at a time—plenty 
of soap seemed to me the great point, and Wil- 
lie’s ideas were limited to boiling; he declared 
that he cleaned tins in that way, and what would 
serve for pans ought to for petticoats. 

At length I succeeded in getting some hand- 
kerchiefs clean and dry, and at Willie’s sugges- 
tion was about to fold them in a book, instead 
of ironing—he volunteering to sit on them if I 
would wash—when a gawky-looking, red-shirted 
fellow, who had seemed much amused at my 
proceedings, stepped up to me with a flat-iron 
in his hand. 

‘*] don’t know how this thing got among my 
traps, Miss, but I don’t want it, so here it is, 
all hot,”’ and he handed it to me, with a folded 
paper by way of holder. 

‘* You don’t look like you'd been used to this,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ so, if you say so, I'll just give 
your boy a lift, and show him how to do it’ 
he rolled up his sleeves, and in ten minutes had 
accomplished more than our united efforts 
during the morning. 

Willie in one of his excursions had found a 
discarded gold-washer, a heavy, cumbrous ma- 
chine, as large as a kitchen-table, and so shaped 
as to answer that purpose, this, with his accus- 
tomed decision, he had seized and conveyed to 
our premises—upon it I had the clothes spread 
out, and was taking my first lesson in ironing, 
when a small man mounted on a fierce black 
horse rode up to me. 

‘‘Can you tell me where I could get some 
washing done?” was the inquiry. 

‘‘No,’”’ I replied, then bethinking myself of a 
woman, not far distant, who did, for the trifling 
consideration of twenty-four dollars a dozen, 
descend to that ignoble business, I pointed out 
the place to him. 

‘‘Ah! yes—I see—perhaps you might be able 
to do them yourself,’ and he half extended his 
bundle. 

Sir,” I exclaimed, indignantly, ‘“‘do you 
bring your dirty —”’ 

‘They aint very dirty,” he interrupted, has- 
tily, and apologizing; the absurdity of the 
whole thing flashed upon me, and I laughed 
heartily—he rode away but half satisfied I 
think. I was still busily engaged when I heard 
the sound of wheels, and looking up met Mr. 
Westmore’s gaze—he smiled, and I felt my 
cheeks burn—but I bowed and told him that his 
call must be made in the open air. 

‘+T intended it should be,” was the reply, 
‘¢ and came hoping to prevail on you to ride.” 
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To ride! had there been any to say ‘that I 
was proud” I should have submitted to the im- 
putation without a murmur—I never could have 
imitated Mrs. Gilpin’s discretion; the idea oft 
once more enjoying the exhilarating motion this 
loveliest of days, was a temptation not to be 
resisted ; I was soon ready, and felt a childish 
pleasure in once more dressing’myself like alady 
—with a fancy French bonnet, as useless as it 
was pretty; differing somewhat from the enor- 
mous calico affair in which I had been buried 
for four months—it had reminded me often of 
Sally Brass’s head-dress. 

Mr. Westmore possessed the happy faculty of 
making you talk your best. I scarce knew how 
it was, but, without asking any questions, he 
drew from me the whole history of my life, an 
account of our trip, and my father’s present 
employments—which detained him through the 
entire day—leaving me alone but for Willie’s 
presence—fearless naturally, I was, however, 
sufficiently protected in any event by the peo- 
ple in the vicinity—who, rough men as they 
were, showed me every day some new kindness. 
May God bless each and all of them. Mr. 
Westmore had been nearly two years in the 
country, and I was the first girl he had seen since 
his arrival; it did not need his assurances, how- 
ever, to convince me that I was a curiosity— 
people on the road turned around, staring after 
us as far as they could see—the ride was delight- 
ful, but my reflections that night, when I re- 
membered my own loquacity and egotism, were 
any thing but pleasant. 

I observed, next day, an increase of activity 
in the vicinity of the new comers, and, at length, 
the curtains of the tent were unclosed and the 
front thrown open, the usual mode of announc- 
ing that you were ready for visitors, closed doors 
being a decided not-at-home; the young lady 
was seated on a camp stool at the extreme end , 
of the tent, a book in her hand, her hair most 
elaborately braided, a blue dress low in the neck, | 
with short sleeves, two pair of bracelets, and a 
necklace composed her costume—at that time 
perfectly stunning; she looked really very | 
pretty, her mouth was the great defect in her | 
face, it opened, as a friend of mine observed, 
like a carpet bag—I was no reader of character 
then, and believed all good which I had not 
proven bad. I walked over and began the ac- 
quaintance in the usual style with, 

**Good-morning, where did you come from ?” 

‘¢Good-morning,” replied the old woman, 
who had as yet made no improvement in her 
costume. 

‘¢We’re from St. Louis—what is your name ?” 

** Atherton—Miss Atherton—what is yours?” 

‘«Wallace—Louise Wallace,” said the young | 
lady, inviting me to sit beside her; for over an | 
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hour I listened to her tale of love—of the hard- 
ships she had endured on the journey—the 
trials she -had met, and the Christian forbear- 
ance which had enabled her to endure thenm— 
interspersed with anecdotes of her fashionable 
friends, and accounts of the elegant, luxurious 
home she had forsaken for this scene of discom- 
fort—the young lady’s breath finally failing, the 
mother took up ‘the wondrous tale,” and 
dilated on Lou’s manifold perfections, till I found 
the theme too much for me, and) was obliged to 
to improvise a visitor, as an excuse for inter- 
rupting her. 

I had, however, in truth, seen a gentleman 
enter the tent with whom I had already become 
well acquainted. Will Avery and Harry Stryker 
occupied a tent next to mine, and so close that 
they left but a narrow passage between the two. 
Will was young, well educated and intelligent, 
but so utterly deficient in worldly wisdom that 
I, though several years his junior, found it fre- 
quently necessary to warn and advise him—just 
from college, gentle and unsuspicious, he was 
less-fitted to combat with the world than any one 
Ihad ever seen. His companion and partner 
was as complete a contrast in every respect as 
could well be imagined—tall, stout in proportion, 
with a rosy English face which said more in fa- 
vor of his sense than his honesty; rough, but 
with a capability of being jolly, which would 
have delighted Mr. Taply. I found him by no 
means a disagreeable neighbor. 

I found my friend, Avery, looking the picture 
of despair, and holding an open letter in his 
hand. I recognized the delicate characterless 
handwriting. 

‘‘A letter from Lucy,” I asked, as cheerfully 
as possible. 

‘¢ Yes,” 

«Ts that what makes you look so forlorn? she 
would not feel complimented, I assure you, if 


| she could see your face.” 


‘‘ It’s no use, Belle, to try to joke a fellow out 
of it that way—I shall never do any thing out 
here, and you know it, now don’t you?” 

‘You might try, Will, unless you intend to 
leave Lucy to marry some one else.” 

‘‘Lucy would get over it if I never went 
back,” was the unexpected reply. 

‘‘You are no lover if you think so,” 1 an- 
swered, ‘‘why, Will, what has come over you— 
are you forgetting your sweetheart, and she s0 
gentle and lovely, too?” 

“That’s just it—she’s all gentleness—she 
never could help a fellow along as you can, and 
tell him what to do.” 

‘‘ Then she is all the better suited to you—I 
don’t suppose you want to depend on a wife.” 

Avery folded up his letter and put it away 
without a word, gradually his countenance 
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cleared up and he settled himself into his favorite 
position—half sitting, half reclining on the cush- 
ions just before me—evidently fixing himself for 
a long talk. 

‘Belle, what do you think of my going into 
partnership with Stryker, he wants me to put in 
my three hundred dollars—it’s all I have left 
now —and take an equal share in the concern ?” 

‘‘Has he three hundred dollars?” I asked, 
rather suspiciously, for I knew something of Mr. 
Stryker’s way of doing business. 

‘‘Not exacily, but he thought his business 
talents would be a fair equivalent,” began Will. 

‘*Miss Atherton, here’s some nice preserves 
for yoa, I heard you say you liked ’em,” said a 
rough voice, and one side of the canvas was 
raised sufficiently to admit a china jar of ginger, 
followed closely by Harry Stryker’s head—he 
had a way of throwing bimself flat on the 
ground, and intruding his head only; so forming 
a sort of isthmus between the two tents. 
‘‘ Will’s got the blues, Miss Atherton; but we’re 
coming out all straight, you may bet your life on 
that—and, I say, Bill,’’ he added, as the head dis- 
appeared, ‘* you’d better come and cook the din- 
ner; it’s all I can do to buy it.” 

Poor Will walked off with the air of a martyr, 
and I soon heard them quarreling as to which 
waslied the dishes last. 

I saw much of Miss Wallace; in fact, she de- 
voted herself to me; and I being at that time 
raiher unsophisticated in the ways of young 
ladies, believed in her implicitly—some of her 
stories did conflict a little, and it surprised me 
that she should have known, so intimately, every 
one in St. Louis of any note, or with whom I 
was at all acquainted; but as she assured me 
that she had always been out of town at the time 
of my visits, I was by no means critical; it was 
80 pleasant to meet with a lady companion, when 
one had seen only gentlemen for four months, 
that I was content to take her on trust. The 
marked difference between Miss Louise and the 
rest of the family, I certainly did notice, but 
having heard from some acquaintances that Mrs. 
Wailace kept a third-rate boarding house herself, 
and spent all the money she made on her 
daughter's education, this did not surprise me. 

We were sitting, one day, in my tent, our 
heads bent over our work, when a shadow, fall- 
ing on the grass, attracted my attention. Two 
gentlemen were passing—one tall, stiff, rath«r 
good looking, the other quite as tall, not nearly 
80 well dressed, and with a decided stoop—the 
spruce young man in advance seemed much 
struck by my companion’s appearance, and fav- 
ored her with a more impertinent stare than one 
would have imagined possible from so correct a 
person—the other ejected a large quantity of to- 
bacco from his mouth, and walking up to Miss 





Louise, saluted her in an awkward, but familiar 
manner. Cleanliness, evidently, was no portion 
of his creed, and when he was introduced to me 
as Mr. Rawlin, I felt no desire to make his stay 
in my presence an agreeable one. With her 
usual acuteness, the young lady perceived this, 
and soon relieved me. -As she entered her tent, I 
observed the gentleman who had passed, walking 
up and down, at a little distance, watching her. 

Mrs. Lyons was encamped about a mile from 
the place where my tent was pitched. One morn- 
ing not long after the arrival of Miss Wallace, 
Mr. Westmore and myself drove over to see her, 
We found her establishment on a grand scale for 
the times; her tent was three or four times as 
large as mine, with partitions of pink cambric 
and red calico—there was no carpet or floor of 
any kind, but to atone there were two pine 
tables, some mahogany chairs, and a couple of 
embroidered ottomans, much the worse for wear, 
articles of wearing apparel, dirty plates, empty 
bottles, tin cups, a lace handkerchief, some dirty 
novels, a guitar, and fifty other things. A most 
extraordinary assortment was scattered over 
the floor, or lurked in corners—there was no 
affectation of neatness about Mrs. Lyons, or any 
thing belonging to her—it was all plain, unvar- 
nished, unapologized-for disorder. She came 
forward to meet us in a black silk skirt with in- 
numerable flounces, soiled and torn, and hang- 
ing in festoons, and a sky-blue merino sacque 
with a profusion of silver buttons, and an em- 
broidery of molasses stains down the front—her 
hair was still in the graceful condition of the 
previous day, and hands—well, they shook mine 
so warmly that I will say no more—but as I 
knew the woman better, I felt less grateful for 
the marks of affection lavished upon me. 

‘‘How did you enjoy your trip across the 
plains? Inever was so happy in my life. Talk 
about the privations! it’s nothing but fun and 
pleasure from the very first day,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lyons, ‘‘it’s just the place to spoil you 
girls,” she added; ‘‘how we missed you when 
you left us, (we had been together three days,) 
Kate had twenty-four offers during the four 
months we were on the road.” 

‘¢ And not one worth accepting ?” I asked. 

‘‘Obh, some most eligible ones, but she is too 
young yet. Idon’tintend to let her get married. 
By the way, Belle, you did not go to Fort Hall—it 
was the best part of the journey—the officers 
there were so pleasant—we danced all the time. 
When we left they followed us for two days, and 
offered my father any salary he would name to 
remain with them. I do so wish you had been 
with us.” , 

Slight as was my acquaintance with Mrs. 
Lyons, I had seen enough of her to know that 
hers with truth was muc, slighter. 
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‘“‘How do you do, my dear Miss Atherton? 
Lovely as ever, I see, bearing no trace in that 
blooming countenance of the tiresome journey ; 
how do you like our little lodge in the wilder- 
ness—cosy and picturesque, is it not? all Carrie’s 
taste; and Mr. Lyons paused; but not fora reply, 
merely to swallow a tumbler of champagne, 
which was then almost invariably presented 
wherever you went. ‘By the way, I did not 
tell you of the offer I had to-day,”’ he continued. 
“Carrie, my love, what do you think of a fine 
two story house, furnished throughout, with 
rosewood down stairs, and mahogany for the 
bedrooms, and provisions for six months, all at 
my disposal ?” 

‘““Where is it—what do you give for it?” I 
asked, surprised for a moment into belief. 

“In consideration of my legal services for the 
next five years, in case my friend should need 
them—as they would, in any event, be at his 
service, free of charge, I hardly look upon that 
as sufficient remuneration,” he replied, ‘and 
consider the whole a token of good will. I look 
upon it as a gift equivalent to a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. The house is packed and 
on the way, and can be put up in two weeks 
after its arrival. I need hardly assure Miss 
Atherton that she will find a room at her dis- 
posal for the winter—we shall take no refusal, 
you must positively make your home with 
us.” 

“Surely, you did not accept it,” interrupted 
Mrs. Lyons. 

**No, not exactly on the terms proposed; but 
I could not refuse without hurting my friend’s 
feelings. 1 prefer being the architect of my own 
fortune. But the ship is expected this month, 
and we may sacrifice our pride sufficiently to 
occupy it this winter.” 

To those who recognize Mr. Lyons, I need 
hardly say that his friend’s vessel has never 
reached port to this day. 

Islept soundly after my drive, but was awaken- 
ed in the morning earlier than usual, by the 
most dismal groans. I dressed hastily, and 
looked out; on the ground, near by, lay the 
figure of a man, wrapped in blankets—beyond, 
were arranged a line of leather panniers, or 
Mexican saddle-bags, then universally in use. 
A group of mules were wandering off in the dis- 
tance. Willie was very busy over his little 
stove, paying no attention to any thing beyond 
his coffee. 

“‘ Willie, what’s the matter with that man ?” I 
asked. 

** Don’t know.” 

‘* Why don’t you see if he doesn’t want some- 
thing ?” 

‘¢ He only Mexican,” Willie remonstrated. 

‘¢Perhaps he is sick, go and ask him.” 





‘*No, make my coffee, no get breakfast this 
morning?” 

‘*Certainly—but go and see what he wants 
first.” 

An ominous cloud settled on Willie’s brow, 
black enough at any time. He looked a perfect 
demon when thwarted, and breakfast was with 
him a mysterious rite, not to be ignored or post- 
poned; he appointed a certain hour for meals, 
and want of punctuality was attended not only 
by want of breakfast, but by renewed manifesta- 
tions of indignation throughout the day. Fail- 
ing to prevail on him to execute my orders, | 
approached the man, and recaJling the few Span- 
ish words I had acquired, asked what ailed him. 
I understood but little of the answer—enough, 
however, to know that he was in great pain; 
and accordingly proceeded to administer my sov- 
ereign remedies for all ills, brandy and laudanum, 
followed soon after by hot coffee. 

My treatment was successful—therefore cor- 
rect—and in a few hours my patient recovered 
sufficiently to walk off toward town. His blank- 
ets and saddle-bags still lay where J had first 
seen them, and as I was examing their curious 
work, I discovered lying on the ground, without 
the slightest attempt at concealment, a handker- 
chief full of doubloons. 1 retreated directly; it 
was something new to me to see money lying 
about like pebbles. 

The man did not return that night, but in the 
morning, having called up his mules, that came 
at the sound, and stood each in front of his own 
pack, he entered my tent, and thanking me for 
the slight service rendered, handed me the money 
I had seen lying on the ground, making some 
remark in Spanish beyond my comprehension, 
bowed and left me. I sat for a moment, not 
understanding the proceeding, but started as I 
heard the ringing of horses hoofs on the sun- 
baked ground—it was too late, he was galloping 
over the plains when I reached the door, his 
train of mules far in advance. 

While I still held the money, Miss Wallace 
came in, with a shadow on her brow I had never 
seen there before, making her look almost in- 
teresting. She hardly noticed the package which 
I concealed behind some cushions, but glanced 
cautiously around, looked into Harry Stryker’s 
tent, then coming back, threw herself beside me, 
and said, ‘‘I am in great trouble.” 

‘¢! am sorry to hear it, can I help you?” 

‘*T don’t know, but I must speak. It is such 
a relief to pour out the soul to a sympathizing 
friend, to unbosom all the pent up grief, the 
agony, perhaps remorse of years, to feel that—” 

‘There, Lou, rest a minute—you know I 
never did appreciate heroics—if any thing is the 
matter, tell me.” 

Miss Wallace hesitated for a moment, half 
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offended, then, with a slight pout, continued, 
“You must know, my dear Belle, that for 
three months past I have been engaged to Mr. 
Rawlin.”’ 

«So I supposed.” 

‘‘ Well, you must have been surprised at my 
choice. Heis not at all the kind of man you would 
expect me to select for a husband, is he? He 
lacks refinement—but we were on the plains, and 
he was very kind tous. My father was deeply 
indebted to him, and in an evil moment, mis- 
taking gratitude for love—oh, fatal error—I 
plighted my faith, and now‘my soul recoils from 
the union. — Filled with horror, I discover in the 
man to whom I am bound for life, qualities to 
insure our everlasting misery.” 

Here Lou’s memory must have failed her, for 
she paused abruptly. I had become quite in- 
terested, for I then had implicit faith in her— 
somewhat amused at her theatrical manner, it is 
true, but I censured myself severely for that 
want of feeling. 

‘‘Why don’t you tell him all that?” I asked, 
in my simplicity. 

‘Oh, I cannot, Iam bound by a fearful oath— 
a vow I dare not break.” 

Here was an exciting state of affairs—she con- 
continued: ‘‘ He is a perfect fiend, Belle, when 
roused. Do you remember the stranger whom 
we saw the day Rawlin arrived? Well, he has 
called several times ; his name is Tappan, he is 
young, handsome, wealthy, and evidently ad- 
miresme. To-day, Rawlin took my daguerreo- 
type, and crushed it to pieces with his heel, tell- 
ing me that he would shoot Tappan through the 
heart, if he ever visited me again. He is jeal- 
ous, too, of Mr. Westmore, though I said that he 
was your lover.” 

‘‘Which you were not authorized to do, Miss 
Wallace.” 

“Oh, then it’s all a mistake, and you don’t 
care any thing about him,” she replied, watching 
me closely, with a malicious light in her dark 
eyes. I made no reply, and she continued: 
“Tt wish I had known that sooner. I might 
have caught him myself. Now, that I know you 
don’t care for him, I don’t mind telling you 
something, but you must never speak of it. I 
would not have told you, if you really liked him, 
but the other evening when he went home with 
me, he asked me to kiss him good night, and, 
unfortunately, Rawlin overheard him.” 

“Heard him kiss you.” 

“No indeed, do you think I would allow such 
aliberty? But all this is trifling—I cannot be- 
lieve Rawlin truthful; and all love, you know, 
must be founded on respect. He told me on the 
plains of his wealth, and now we have discovered 
that he is poor. I don’t care for the money, but 
the idea of having been deceived is too dreadful.” 





I had been brought up with few female com- 
panions, and this kind of conversation was en- 
tirely new to me. Without adopting my com- 
panion’s views, I believed her sincere, and 
sympathized with her accordingly. I even ad- 
vised her earnestly to pursue a more sraightfor- 
ward course, and treat Mr. Rawlin with frank- 
ness. ! laughed, when I knew her better, to 
think what a simpleton I must have appeared to 
her. 

From this time, she was a frequent, I might 
say constant visitor; and Tappan could be seen 
seated in her tent for hours, while Rawlin 
prowled around the neighborhood, scowling, for- 
lorn and neglected. Louise chose such times 
for coming as she fancied Mr. Westmore selected 
for his visits, and I must say that the remem- 
brance of the good night kiss she told me of, 
recurred more than once as he escorted her 
home. 

The money which the Mexican had left with 
me, was a source of constant annoyance, and no 
miser ever counted his treasure more anxiously 
than I the bright gold hidden beneath my pillow. 
How I wished myself capable of the indifference 
its owner had shown, when it lay for days upon 
the ground, apparently forgotten. At length, to 
my great relief, I heard, one morning, the tramp 
of mules, and all the noise and confusion inci- 
dent to unloading them. The animals were 
turned loose, and the men started off to lose, at 
the gambling saloons, all that they had made 
during their absence. 

I saw no more of them till the next day when 
my former acquaintance walked in with a bas- 
ket, containing crackers, wine, and two water- 
melons, which last were then selling at ten 
dollars a piece, these he presented to me, 
regretting that he could have found nothing more 
tempting to offer. Ireturned his money which 
he received with as much indifference as he had 
shown when parting with it; after some attempts 
at conversation he drew out a pack of cards, 
and laying down four, face up, asked me to bet. 
I laughingly replied that I had no money, he 
handed me fifty dollars and again asked me 
which card, I laid two ounces on the one nearest 
me, he dealt a few cards from the pack and then 
signed to me to take up the money. We played 
for some time till I saw a party of gentlemen 
approaching, when I hastily gathered up the 
gold which had accumulated in my lap till it 
amounted to five hundred dollars; he took the 
pile counting out fifty, the original loan, to my 
astonishment handed me the rest; I, of course, 
refused it, but he could not comprehend jesting 
on such serious subjects, and declared that I had 
fairly won and was entitled to it. 

In the midst of the discussion my friends en- 
tered, much amused on learning the state of the 
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case, they succeeded in persuading my new ac- 
quaintance that I was not in the habit of gam- 
bling and would not keep the money, and he 
finally left to deposit it in some bank less safe 
than the one from which he had withdrawn it. 

Cousin John, still kind and thoughtful, kept 
me well supplied with reading matter, Mr. 
Westmore brought me a dog for a pet, which I 
christened Beauty, and well he deserved the 
name; my time was fully occupied, and my in- 
terest in all my surroundings increased every 
day—indeed those few weeks of tent life are 
numbered among the happiest of my existence, 
and the friends [ then made were the kindest, the 
truest, the most disinterested I have ever known. 

Lou’s love affairs and poor Will Avery’s trou- 
bles took up half my time—I never found out, 
exactly, what business Stryker and Avery were 
engaged in, but it was conducted in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, giving one all the work, 
the other the emoluments, an equal if not a fair 
division. I was anxious for Will to return to 
his friends as soon as he could make money 
enough to pay his passage, and that event 
seemed far distant. Meanwhile he looked pale 
and ill. I felt a real interest in the boy, for I 
could not help considering him such—he came 
in one day quite excited, 

‘* Belle,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I want to know what 
you think of this, some time ago Stryker lent a 
fellow sixty dollars on a watch, my money of 
course, the man went to the mines, and yester- 
day Harry sold the watch for a hundred and 
seventy and gave me thirty for my share—he 
says he ought to have the profits for he took the 
risk.” 

Before I could give my opinion as to this 
piece of financeering, Willie came in with his 
arms full of bright new tins, plates, cups, pans, 
etc., etc. 

‘*Where did those come from,”’ I asked, dread- 
ing some new manifestation of Willie’s failing. 

‘‘ Harry Striker he give ’em to me,” was the 
reply, and, highly delighted, he proceeded to 
drive nails and arrange bis treasures to the best 
advantage. I thanked Mr. Stryker when that 
worthy made his appearance, but somewhat per- 
maturely it appeared, for two mornings after 
every tin was gone. Willie, in despair, searched 
the whole neighborhood, and, at last, discovered 
them in Mrs. Wallace’s tent; Mr. Stryker had 
reclaimed his gift in the night and presented 
them to my more fortunate acquaintance; she, 
in her turn, lost all before the end of the week, 
except a nutmeg grater, which she carried in 
her pocket for convenience and supposed it safe 
—to her dismay, however, he walked into the 
tent one morning when it was filled with com- 
pany, the fastidious Mr. Tappan being of the 
number, and, without removing his hat, said: 





‘*T’ll trouble you for that grater, Mrs. Wal- 
tace, you’ve carried it about long enough, and, 
Louisy Ann, if you want potatoes for dinner 
you'd better come and get ’em.”’ 

Potatoes were a luxury which Harry fre- 
quently dispensed to his friends, and Louisy 
hesitated between her desire for the vegetable 
and her dislike to acknowledge so vulgar an ac- 
quaintance—she signed to her mother to accom- 
pany him, but Harry detected the manceuvre and 
called out: 

‘* It’s no use to send the old woman, you've got 
to come yourself ;’’ whether the meekness with 
which I bore the affair of the tins prepossessed 
him in my favor or not I can’t tell, but my po- 
tatoes were baked and brought to me. 

About this time I made several experiments 
in the culinary department, all of which re- 
sulted in my extreme discomfiture, and, finally, 
Willie presumed so much on his supposed 
superiority, after my failures, that I was obliged 
to abandon all attempts at improvement. Our 
dinners were very late, as my father seldom re- 
turned till dark, and the tent was then full of 
gentlemen; as I knew that where Mr. Westmore 
lived they had arrived at the dignity of chairs, 
tables, plates, cups and saucers, and other recog- 
nized accompaniments of civilized life, while we 
retained the plains barbarisms of tin plates atid 
crockery mugs—that Mrs. Ellis, in her establish- 
ment, had conquered the mysteries of cake 
without eggs, and was perfectly at home in the 
bread and biscuit line, I naturally felt anxious 
that the deficiencies of my menage should not 
come under his observation. 

Willie was, therefore, strictly enjoined never 
to bring in dinner unless we were alone; he 
waited, generally, patiently enough till my 
father came, but if visitors did not then leave 
distant mutterings were heard, and Willie’s face 
presented itself at the door, at short intervals, 
wearing an expression not to be mistaken; ‘not 
gone yet, spect no go to night;”’ ‘‘me no wait 
much longer,” was his audible remark, on one 
occasion, when he felt that further endurance 
would be cowardly. At another time he marched 
in and deposited the dishes in the centre of the 
floor, observing, ‘‘men no go me bring dinner 
any how.” 

‘‘Congratulate me,” said Louise Wallace, 
walking in one day in rather a theatrical style— 
by the way what a pity she never turned her 
attention to the stage—‘‘ Rawlin and I are to 
be married to-morrow—oh, Belle—” but she 
paused, as her eye caught the glitter of a dia- 
mond on the hand I extended. ‘That's Mr. 
Westmore’s ring, is it not?” 

‘‘ No, it is mine,” I quietly replied; a shade of 
disappointment settled on her face, she looked, 
for a moment, half provoked. 
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«You are engaged—you are going to marry 
Mr. Westmore,”’ she asked, eagerly. 

‘‘ Perhaps, but let us talk of your own affairs.” 

‘‘Mine! pshaw, how can mine interest the 
wife of a millionaire—excuse me, Belle,” she 
added, recovering herself, ** I know you will not 
desert your old friends. Well, about Rawlin, I 
hate the man now—he swore last night that he 
would kill me if I refused to keep my engage- 
ment, and blow out Tappan’s brains.” 

‘‘ That would be a difficult matter I fancy,” I 
remarked. 

‘‘ How can you laugh, Belle, you don’t believe 
it—well you would if you had heard him—and 
father owes him money, too—and at last I con- 
sented—Charley says the wedding bas been put 
off long enough, so we are to be married to- 
morrow.” 

After a long conversation, during which I saw 
more to dislike in Miss Louise Wallace than I 
had ever done before, she took her leave promis- 
ing to send for me if my assistance should be 
needed; she had scarcely gone when Mrs. Lyons 
came in noisy and talkative as usual. 

‘‘What a lovely place! every thing in such 
exquisite order—lI see that neatness is a passion 
with you as it is with me—the tent is a perfect 
picture. I don’t wonder the gentlemen are so 
fascinated with its little mistress,” she ex- 
claimed, seating herself. 

‘‘ And so you are about to give yourself away ? 
I must say you've lost no time,”’ she continued, 
giving me no time to reply, which, indeed, I felt 
little inclined to do, for there was a mixture of 
vulgarity and impertinence about the woman 
which I found it very hard to endure. 

‘Who went out just as I came in?” she 
asked. 

Perfectly aware that she knew Louisa Wal- 
lace as well as I did, I replied, 

‘Miss Wallace, from St. Louis. Have you 
never met her there?” 

‘** Met her!”’ with a little scream—‘‘ no never 
—we did not move in the same cirle, I assure 
you—they were very low people—very. I have 
heard of them—you know one hears of every- 
body—but I think they actually kept a boarding- 
house.” 

I smiled, for I remembered hearing Louise 
make nearly the same remark about Mrs. 
Lyons, with the addition of some spicy little 
story, which that lady’s domestic relations had 
furnished. 

‘‘Now show me what Mr. Westmore has given 
you.” A look was my ouly reply. Her face 
flushed crimson, but she recovered herself in- 
Stantly, and added, 

‘‘No doubt you think me impertinent, but 
you don’t know what an interest I take in you. 

Ilove you so dearly that it must be my excuse 





for treating you more like a sister than an ac- 
quaintance.” 

I remained silent, but she returned to the 
attack. 

‘*I know you thought at first I did not like 
you. I am always frank, and I will acknowledge 
that I did not. I thought you vain and coquet- 
tish, but I see now how unjust my suspicions 
were; and, having learned your true worth, I 
value you as you deserve—can you forgive the 
past ?”’ 

Surprised at her sudden perception of my 
virtues, but somewhat moved by her apparent 
(though to one better versed in the world’s ways 
transparent) candor, I replied more cordially 
than before—the lady continued, 

‘* Kate has had such magnificent presents sent 
her. I wanted you to see this diamond bracelet, 
so I just put in my pocket—it is valued at 
twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

And Mrs. Lyons produced a very showy affair, 
which even my inexperienced eyes detected to 
be false. 

‘* As for dresses,” she added, ‘I think we 
have silks and satins enough to last us a year— 
really it is a delightful country. Belle, are you 
not charmed with it?” 

During her visit Mrs. Lyons sympathized 
much with me on account of our slender prepa- 
rations for winter, and, indeed, the tent pro- 
mised to be no pleasant residence for the rainy 
season. Mr. Lyons had moved nearer town; 
the floor and frame of his new house were of 
wood, the rest cloth as before, except the front 
door, which was by far the most elaborate per- 
tion of the establishment, being painted to imi- 
tate mahogany, (I don’t think this family ever 
possessed any thing real,) and decorated with a 
large silver knocker, door-plate and bell-handle 
—the bell communicating with which was hung 
on the inside, just at the corner of the door- 
frame, and sounded a terrific peal at the very 
ear of the visitor. 

The next day I went over to see Louise, ex- 
pecting to find her busily engaged in festive 
preparations—feeling, however, somewhat un- 
easy about her, for her manner on the previous 
evening had been nervous and excited, and I 
observed her quite late in close conversation 
with Tappan, evidently anxious to avoid notice, 
She was sitting on the ground, holding a piece 
of muslin in her hand, listlessly twisting and 
folding it; her mother seemed to be delivering 
a lecture, which was yeceived with any thing 
but Christian forbearance. I had scarcely seated 
myself when Tappan rushed in, and seizing 
Louise in his arms exclaimed— 

‘* You are safe, my dear girl, you are safe at 
last.” 

After a few moments of, as she afterward in- 
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formed me, ecstatic bliss, he became sufficiently 
calm to give an account of his adventures. 

‘¢ Rawlin came to my room early this morning, 
and locking the door told me had come to have 
a settlement—that I must relinquish all preten- 
sions to Miss Wallace or take the consequences ; 
he had a pair of pistols loaded to the muzzle, 
and carried a bowie-knife and revolver in his 
belt—I saw that the man was desperate, a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and I should have been lost— 
wholly unarmed as I was, I never faltered, but 
fixing my eyes upon him resolutely, I fairly 
looked him down; as he quailed before me, I 
rushed upon and disarmed him; I placed one 
foot on his breast, broke his knife in two and 


threw the pieces from the open window; then | 


allowing him to rise, I liquidated his pitiful de- 
mand against your father, and told him that I 
should compel him to leave town within the 
hour; completely at my mercy, of course he 
assented. I gave him no opportunity of escape, 
but watched him down to the boat and saw him 
started for San Francisco.” 

Ihad been so much interested in this little 
romance, which at the time I hardly recognized 
as such, that I had forgotten my presence might 
prove embarrassing; my fears on this score 
were relieved almost as soon as conceived, and 
finding that my assistance would not be required 
I left, without disturbing the enraptured pair. 

The winter rains had now commenced, and I 
found my situation in the tent more amusing 
than agreeable. We could have no fire but at 
the risk of being suffocated with smoke, and I 
was obliged to wrap myself up in shawls and 
mantles. One night my little tent nearly blew 
over, I could hear rope after rope snap, and, as 
I could make no one hear amidst the storm, I 
was obliged to lie awake and hold down one side 
with both hands till Willie woke and came to 
my rescue; strange to say I took no cold—these 
were ‘‘not damp rains,” Willie said. . 

After the storm was over, I found it necessary 
to unpack all my trunks, and distribute my 
clothes about over the bushes to dry; many of 
my dresses were entirely ruined; Mrs. Lyons, 
in her new-born sisterly affection for me, came 
down to spy out my deficiencies, and was as 
much astonished as disappointed at the extent 
of my wardrobe. My father’s experiment ir 
building had proved a failure—some one having 
persuaded him that the adobe structures pecu- 
liar to the country would be the cheapest and 
most comfortable, he procured materials, and 
had them placed on the ground, just before the 
rain—on going the first fair day to commence 
operations, he found only a shapeless mass of 
clay. 

During the long rainy days Will Avery was 
my constant companion, reading, singing, talk- 


_ing, light-hearted and careless as a child—he came 
in one day though looking sad and discouraged. 
‘«Stryker and I have dissolved partnership, 

_and he has gone to the mines—how much money 
| do you think he has left me?” 

**Indeed I could not guess—if any, you are 
| fortunate.” 

**You can hardly call it any—just forty dol- 
_lars—I think he cheated me.” 
| ‘*Has that fact just dawned upon you, Will?” 
| He looked up rather reproachfully, but after 
/a moment replied, ‘‘If you thought he was swin- 
| dling me, Belle, you might have told me.” 
| Well, Will, I thought you were bound to 
‘lose all your money any how, and Harry might 
| as well have it as any one.” 
| Avery did not reply—the explanation seemed 
| to him hardly satisfactory. 

‘* Did you not know you were being cheated ?” 
I asked. 

‘« Well, I did think so sometimes, but when I 
asked Harry, he explained every thing so that 
I could not understand a word; forty dollars 
will pay my passage to San Francisco, and there 
I am offered a clerkship, where I can make 
enough to go home with.” 

«¢ And how will you live for the first month?” 

‘¢T don’t know—I don’t much care—Belle, 
will you answer one question? Are you going 
to be married ?” 

I would have replied jestingly, but Will looked 
'so serious, that, restraining my inclination to 
laugh, I said, 

‘¢ Yes, Will, I believe I am.” 

‘‘So they told me. I hope you will be happy, 
Belle—I don’t suppose you ever could have 
cared for me, I knowI am not smart enough for 
you, but I don’t think I shall ever be happy any 
more.” 

His doleful face was almost*too much for 
gravity, but I managed to reply seriously, 

‘¢Yes you will—you have a nice little sweet- 
heart waiting at home for you, and you are not 
the least in love with me, though you think dif- 
ferently now—and you are too young—” 

“IT am nearly twenty-one,” he interrupted 
indignantly. 

‘‘ Well, Lucy is much better suited to you 
than I am, Will—don’t think of this conversation 
again, I assure I shall not. And now you must 
let me lend you some money—not a word, Will, 
you know I always have my way—go to San 
Francisco, and as soon as you can pay your 
passage buy a ticket and go home—and, Will, 
never try a new country again.” 

He took my advice, and left the next day 
for San Francisco—it was more than six months 
before I heard from him again, when I received 
a package by express, containing a port-monale 
inclosing sixty dollars, the amount he borrowed 
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from me, and a card with the love and thanks 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Avery. 

Mr. Westmore’s cottage was now complete, a 
pleasant, cheerful-looking little place it was. I 
much disliked taking possession of the house | 
before I had a right there, but it was impossible | 
to be married in the tent, and at last I com- 
promised with my dignity, by allowing my father 
to rent it for a month. What a busy month 
that was—how much unnecessary work I did 
that at the time I fancied indispengable—but it 
is so hard to shake off the ideas one has been 
brought up with, and the dispensing with an 
outfit under such circumstances would have 
seemed to me sufficient to invalidate the cere- 
mony. 

I had never made a dress before, and the sight 
of my frousseau would probably have been the 
death of a French modiste, I shudder now to 
think of it; however, at the time I believed it 
elegant, and I suppose no more could have been 
achieved under the most favorable auspices; the 
materials were certainly beautiful, for there 
were no coarse goods in the country, but they 
were purchased from out curious assortments of 
hardware and groceries—for instance, my father 
came home one day with an exquisite silver 
filagree wreath in his hand. 

“Is this thing pretty ?” he asked. ‘‘I thought 
perhaps it was, but I did not know.” 

“Oh, charming, lovely! Where did you get 
it?” cried Louise and I at the same instant. 

“T saw it hanging up in a butcher’s stall— 
there is another there like it.” 

Lou’s eyes sparkled, and by some mysterious 
coincidence Mr. Tappan must have passed the 
same market, for a similar ornament arrived 
next day for Miss Wallace. 

When I first removed from the tent Louise 
had taken a severe cold, from exposure and 
insufficient clothing, and, I extended an invita- 
tion, which she joyfully accepted, to remain with 
me till after the wedding. Her devotion to Mr. 
Tappan, though so excessive as to necessitate 
the daily interchange of billets, in addition to 
evening visits, was not such as to prevent her 
acceptance of numerous and costly gifts from 
whoever chose to offer them. 

Mrs. Lyons and her sister Kate were down 
one day, under pretense of offering the services 
of the latter as bridesmaid. After some skir- 
mishing we arrived at the real object of the visit. 

“Do tell me,” said Mrs. Lyons, *‘ is not Miss 
Wallace about to marry Mr. Tappan?” 

“T believe she is.” 

“And she is staying with you at present?” 

“Yes. Would you like to see her?” 

“I think, as she is your friend, I ought to 
callon her. I have been remiss in not doing so 








before—but really one’s time is so taken up in 


this country—our house is perfectly thronged 
with gentlemen all the time—by the way, my 
dear, I hope you never mentioned to Miss Wal- 
lace what I told you that day—it was in strict 
confidence, and I have since ascertained that she 
is not the person I referred to at all, quite an- 
other family.” 

«« You may depend on my never repeating dis- 
agreeable things,” I replied, as I rose to call 
Louise, wondering to myself what charm she 
could have acquired so suddenly. 

The ladies vied with each other in their atten- 
tions to ‘‘my friend,” and she received their 
advances in the same spirit, no doubt, and after 
a short interval returned the call—I accompa- 
nied her, of course; never before had I any idea 
of the extent of female dissimulation—but that 
day’s visit taught me a lesson I have not yet 
forgotten. 

During our call, I caught sight of many arti- 
cles belonging to me, for Mrs. Lyons was an 
adept at borrowing, and, like young Squeers, 
adapted herself to garments of all sizes and 
shapes; she caught my eye asI glanced ruefully 
at a broken, defaced table, which had left my 
house in perfectly good condition a week before. 

‘‘Looking at your table, Belle?” she asked, 
with perfect self-possession. ‘*We met with a 
little accident last night, and broke it. I have 
been all over town to-day to replace it, but was 
obliged at last to send to San Francisco, there 
are none here like it.” 

Lou’s engagement was a serious inconvenience 
to me—as through all the correspendence so in- 
dustriously kept up, I was obliged to write the 
letters on one side, and read those from the 
other; and the many compliments I received on 
the elegance of my style, by no means repaid 
me for the trouble. It began by Louise being 
obliged to answer a note from him before he was 
fairly caught, when, as she had a much higher 
opinion of his intelligence and antecedents than 
I had formed, she imagined that a misspelt word 
or ungrammatical sentence might lose him to her 
forever—it was amusing. He began by telling 
her that when he loved her at first, his judgment 
refused to sanction the choice his heart had 
made—but after a struggle, he had determined 
to marry her, and then mould her mind to suit 
his own idea of female excellence. 

The day fixed for my wedding at length ar- 
rived. We were to be married in the evening, 
and start for San Francisco and San Jose the 
next morning. Every thing was arranged inside 
the house to look bright and cheerful, but out- 
side the rain fell in torrents—the wind blew, and 
the mud lay eight or ten inches on a level. My 
dress was of white crape lisse, embroidered in 
white and silver, and worn over white satin; and 
I wore the diamonds I had received that day 
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from Mr. Westmore—a proceeding which I have 
since learned was contrary to all rule. 

The company assembled—eight ladies and 
about thirty-five gentlemen, being all my most 
particular friends. The ladies came in a large 
wagon, the bottom of which had been filled with 
straw for their especial accommodation. The gen- 
tlemen waded through the mud—some made 
their entrance from the kitchen, where they had 
left their long boots—but others presented the 
singular aspect of men in full dress, from the 
waist up; with the lower part of the person en- 
cased in india rubber. 

When Louise, who was my bridesmaid, ac- 
cepted the white silk which she wore in that 
capacity, she suggested that a set of pearls 
would show to advantage in her raven tresses, 
and reflect great crediton the donor. I had re- 
ceived so many hints of the kind, that I did not 
feel myself called upon to notice this. 

Mrs. Lyons had borrowed the silver wreath 
which Louise intended wearing, and when we 
sent for it, returned the answer that it had been 
mislaid. Mine supplied its place—but when 
Mrs. Lyons entered, great was my surprise to 
see Lou’s wreath arranged on her head. 

‘*T found it late this evening,” she said, ‘‘and 
thought this the safest way to bring it, but as 
Louise does not need it, I will not dissarrange 
my hair.” 

Later in the evening, I heard some lady ad- 
miring Mrs. Lyons’ head dress, and inquiring 
where it had been purchased. 

‘It was sent to me by a friend who is travel- 
ing in Italy, and is of Venetian workmanship. I 
cannot tell you how I prize it,” was the unhesi- 
tating reply, delivered with an air of perfect sin- 
cerity. 

When we returned from San Jose we found it 
had been raining incessantly, and there was every 
prospect of a flood. We found also in our home 
anew inmate. My father had invited a friend, 
or rather the son of an old friend, to stay with 
him for a few days, and the young man liked 
his quarters so well, that he seemed a perma- 
nency. Ie was a singular fellow, this young 
Dr. Wilson. I suppose every one has a heart 
somewhere, but his was so well concealed, so 
cold and torpid, that the finding it was beyond 
my skill. I never saw him evince the slightest 
emotion of any kind. He was young, too; not 
ill-looking or ignorant, but miserly and timid to 
a degree I have never seen equalled since. It 
seemed my fate to be thrown with the disap- 
pointed and unfortunate gold seekers. 

Dr. Wilson had just graduated, and been sent 
out by his father, I imagined, as a sort of forlorn 
hope, (something like the dog supposed to be 
good for coons,) with about five hundred dollars, 
which being afraid to invest, at a time when it 





would have brought as many thousands, in » 
few months, remained hidden under his mat- 
tress. He scarce ever left the house, and seldom 
spoke, except to answer a question. Fora time 
I felt an intense desire to see him excited in 
some way, I cared little how, if to sympathy or 
anger, but gradually this wore off, as I discoy- 
ered him to be invulnerable, perfect indifference 
succeeded, and I paid him no more attention 
than any other article of furniture. 

The waterwas rising rapidly. Already, some 
of the streets were covered, and the people 
moving to the high land back of the city. Our 
parlor and two bed-rooms were elevated about 
three feet, but the other apartments were on a 
level with the ground. We woke one morning 
to find the steps covered, and the water still 
rising. Even then, as the little boats passed 
from time to time, the waves washed over the 
sill. Willie was cooking breakfast by the open 
fire-place. Beauty lay in one corner—some 
chickens, which Willie bad coaxed into our in- 
closure, from time to time, and then seized for 


| ground rent, in another, and axes, baskets, bed- 


ding, a motley assortment, scattered over the floor. 
I was in a state of intense excitement—the 
whole scene was so strange. The few two-siory 
buildings looked down upon us with a very self- 
satisfied air. In some houses, the water was not 
over two or three feet deep, and others up to the 
very eaves. 

We'took a boat after breakfast, and went over 
the town. The river was still rising, but very 
slowly. The weather was perfectly delightful, 
the sun shone brightly in the clear, intensely 
blue sky, and the snowy summits of the distant 
mountains were distinctly visible, while for miles 
in the other direction, extended an unbroken 
sheet of water, forming a Jake bounded only by 
the blue line of the coast range. Mr. West- 
more thought, from the extent of country over 
which it spread, it was impossible the water 
could rise more than two inches higher, which 
would just bring it over our floor, and suggested 
that we had better return, and make prepara- 
tions to move, in case it should be necessary. 
Before we reached our door, we met a boat con- 
taining, beside numerous boxes and trunks, Mrs. 
Wallace, Louise and Mr. Tappan. 

‘We've been standing on chairs, placed on 
tables, ever since three o’clock, this morning,” 
shouted Lou, as they passed. 

1 had congratulated myself on this unforeseen 
event of the flood, fancying that it would relieve 
us of our guest, and suggested to the doctor that 
he had better engage rooms at the Sutter House, 
the only place where we anticipated being at all 
comfortable. He hesitated; but at last ventured 
to remark, ‘‘1 suppose they would ask fifty of 
sixty dollars a week for board.” 
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‘© At least that,” I replied, feeling sure that 
he would be obliged to go there. That evening 


° | 
we took our departure just as the water rose. 
over our floor, leaving the doctor looking, to be | 


gure, a little dissatisfied, but arranging the sofa 
to sleep on that night, and promising to make 
other arrangements next day. 

The Sutter House was a two-story frame build- 
ing, containing about forty rooms, some two or 
three of which were very comfortably furni-hed. 
The partitions were of cloth and paper only, and 
every word spoken above a whisper, was audible 
throughout the house. This was rather amusing 
than otherwise, when one was entirely alone; 
but, though a well established fact, it was one 
that I constantly failed to keep in mind, and the 
remembrance of it when my companions left, 
was one that did not tend to equanimity: read- 
ing or writing were equally out of the question, 
the constant demands on your attention inter- 
fered with the one, and the other was only practi- 
cable when every inmate of the house was asleep, 
a condition of affairs only attainable between 
three or four o’clock in the morning, as a step 
in any part of the building shook the whole to 
its fuundation. The cooking was excellent, the 
dinners beyond criticism—-even eggs and milk 
were realities, instead of wild unattainable fic- 
tions, under Jackson administration. 

Speaking of the milk, reminds me that one 
day in a pitcher full sent up to my room, I dis- 
covered a small fish swimming about apparently 
much at home—I placed it in a glass of water, 
told Jackson to present it to the milkman with 
my compliments—I received a message from 
that gentleman the next day informing me that 
as he was obliged to cross the river every morn- 
ing, and had lost the cover to one of his cans, 
the fish must have jumped in, he could account 
for its presence in no other way—neither could I. 

During these few weeks business was almost 
entirely suspended—every one seemed in the 
highest spirits, and every accident or incon- 
venience but served for a jest—the weather was 
warm and delightful, it rained but one night 
and then we went to the theatre in boats, and 
found the audience viewing the performance 
from beneath the protection of large umbrellas, 
the stage being so small that but three of the 
actors were visible at a time. 

Mr. Tappan had taken rooms at the Hotel for 
Louise and her mother—Mr. Wallace was sel- 
dom seen and never heard of; where he remained 
during the flood I have no idea. Louise told 
me that as soon as the flood subsided Mr. Tap- 
pan would commence building, having already 
selected a lot opposite mine. 

Thad almost forgotten Dr. Wilson, but passing 
the cottage one day looked in at the window, 





and there, to my great surprise, on a platform 





made of boards and dry goods boxes, with a roll 
of blankets by his side, sat the doctor, he had 
piled bricks in the fire-place until he had at- 
tained sufficient elevation on which to make a 
fire, and there he stayed for the two weeks that 
the water remained in the house, it is one of the 
many things which I saw in California that still 
remain a marvel to me. He had nothing to read 
and nothing to eat except bread and dried beef, 
that Willie, who hovered about the premises to 
protect my property and pick up any stray arti- 
cles which might float past, procured for him, 
Many, and various, were the articles accumu- 
lated and preserved by Willie during the freshet 
—books—daguerreotypes—odd boots—rubbers 
—clothing—journals of persons coming over the 
plains, or ‘‘ round the Horn.” 

‘ We tired soon of the hotel, and I was glad to 
return to my little home. I bad anticipated a 
very disagreeable time when the waters should 
subside, but the weather was so pleasant and 
the mud dried so quickly that but little difficulty 
was experienced. Mr. Tappan’s cottage went 
up as if by magic, and was furnished as luxu- 
riantly as the state of the San Francisco market 
would allow—the principal object being to 
eclipse mine—a silver dinner service being 
among the necessaries of his establishment. 

The wedding was very magnificent for the 
times—Louise rejoiced in a very expensive, but 
unbecoming dress of heavily embroidered satin, 
but to her dismay the diamonds to which she 
had looked forward for weeks were wanting; she 
did not despair till the last hour, when Mr. Tap- 
pan informed her that there was nothing in the 
country sufficiently valuable to suit his fastidi- 
ous taste, and she must wait till their first win- 
ter in Paris—Lou acquiesced, hardly consoled, 
I fancied, by the prospective grandeur. 

Mr. Tappan having pronounced it vulgar to 
open wine in the supper-room, a little pen 
opening off the parlor had been fitted up— 
where Mr. Wallace, officiating as head waiter, 
dispensed cordials and champagne to the thirsty ; 
supper was so late that my father was obliged 
to go home and regale himself on broiled ham 
and coffee, which Willie served under protest. 

Louise patronized me now most unmerci- 
fully, even went so far as to give me advice. 
Mrs. Lyons had become her bosom friend, 
and they gave dinner parties together—Louise 
furnishing the entertainment and Mrs. Lyons 
inviting the guests, a convenient arrangement 
for that lady, who was no housekeeper. Louise 
eaid, very properly, that persons of wealth and 
standing in the community should set an ex- 
ample—entertain strangers, etc., etc. 

I had, for some time, been anxious to go to 
the Atlantic states and there find a home, to 
which we could return with pleasure after an 
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European trip, which was still, as it ever had The town had changed so that I scarcely re- 
been, the dream of my life, and one which Mr. | cognized it—I met but few familiar faces. 
Westmore was quite as anxious as myself to ‘* Where is Mrs. Lyons?” I asked. 
realize—it now seemed possible, and our ar- ‘‘Oh they have gone south somewhere, she 
rangements were made accordingly. says she never likes to remain long in one place,” 


One bright day, in April, we left our Sacra- ‘‘And the Tappans—the cottage opposite is 
mento home I thought forever—to the great | vacant.” 
satisfaction of my readers I will pass over the ‘* They broke up about a month after you left 
four dreary weeks then occupied in reaching | —sold the house and silver for the benefit of the 
New York, where I stepped on shore fully con- | creditors—they are in the mines now keeping 
vinced that no earthly power would ever tempt | boarding-house, and the old woman takes in 
me to return; but, alas for human resolutions | washing.” 
—before the first snows of winter had fallen we After securing our property we once more 
were recalled. Six months had wrought a mar- | retraced our steps, and with but a portion of the 
vellous change in California affairs. Failure | wealth we once fancied ours, my southern home 
succeeded failure, and when I reached my cot- | is bright and cheerful—the European tour is 
tage-home that and that alone remained as | still in the future, but what would life be with- 
had left it—of our fortune, but the remnant. | out some unfinished castle. 








DOUSING THE GLIM. 


Tue sky was as red as a rocket could be, Short work with the keeper, short work with the light, 
On the land, by the sand, where the breakers come On the land, by the sand, where the breakers 
down ; come down, 
And I saw a white ship sailing out on the sea And many a vessel was stranded that night, 
From the land, by the sand, where the breakers On the land, by the sand, where the breakers go 
come down. down. 
On ey 8°, UP they 8°, | Next day with the wreckers, though new at their 
Breaking as white as snow! tricks, 





On the land, by the sand, where the breakers go | 


| On the land, by the sand, where the breakers 
down. 


come down ; 
And two whom I hated, I saw on the deck, I found a rich waif ’mong the sea-weed and sticks, 
From the land, by the sand, where the breakers | On the land, by the sand, where the breakers go 
come down; down. 
And I = from my soul that the ship was a | A water-logged lover, past hope of repair, 
ecrmer, | On the land, by the sand, where the breakers go 
On the land, by the sand, where the breakers go| gee 
down. And a very dead lady, with clustering hair, 
The light-house winked slow a red hint o’er the bay, On the land, by the sand, where the breakers go 
On the land, by the sand, where the breakers down. 
come down, On they go, up they go, 
And a sword’s always ready for him who would slay Breaking as white as snow! 
On the land, by the sand, where the breakers go On the land, by the sand, where the breakers go 
down. down, 
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OUR POWER TO PLEASE. 








Our power to please in some congenial form And when in self-denial ’tis enshrined, 

Is a rare talent that should ever warm Among the god-like attributes of mind, 

Our every thought, since life unto it owes It can give even trifles preciousness, 

Its greatest freedom from the bitterest woes. A potency to gladden, soothe and bless. 
Surely this talent in refinement’s mould, We may develop higher faculties, 

Is like a diamond set in purest gold; Use nobler talents than our power to please; 
The rough gem may be beauteous and rare, But when expanded to a full degree, 

But chaste surroundings render it more fair. How this ennobles our humanity. E. Rows. 











THE PUMPKIN MELON. 


Peruaps the most decided genius in his way, bringing with him a son of fifteen. The father 


that ever inhabited the little town of C., was 
Squire Martin. 
humanity—standing over six feet in his stock- 
ings; and owning a pair of shoulders that Atlas 
might have envied. He lived upon the summit 
of a hill, to the westward of the otherwhere level 
hamlet of K., on a prominence commonly yclept 
“Owl Peak.” The squire had many friends 
amongst a certain class of the community, who, 
for the sake of a little enjoyment of his off-hand, 
free-and-easy bearing, were content to palliate 
his vices—which were many—and, amongst 
others, those of avarice and lying were not the 
least conspicuous. These last were hopelessly 
ingrained into the texture of the squire’s charac- 
ter, and he had such a positive way of stating 
his audacious lies, and such a supernatural hardi- 
hood in brow-beating any who would impugn the 
veracity of his yarns, that his most fantastic and 
diabolical absurdities passed with some for veri- 
ties, and half convinced even the incredulous, 
against their better judgment. Of kindred in- 
tensity and magnitude, with his propensity to 
falsehood, was his love of money, and his dis- 
honest greed; and many are the tales which still 
run current with his neighbors, iliustrating the 
almost sublime proportions of his selfish effront- 
ery. On several occasions, however, he came 
out of such serapes a little worsted, and one of 
these latter instances forms the subject of this 
sketch. 

The squire, who was born in the immediate 
vicinity of his own house, had been a tenant of 
Owl Peak some twenty years, and had lived to 
see the face of nature which, in his father’s day, 
was covered with a howling wilderness, gradually 
spring up with human habitations, until Owl 
Peak had become a focus for quite a goodly num- 
ber of respectable dwellings, among which might 
have been found one or more of greater preten- 
sions. Still, the little isolated settlement was 
far from being a village, even of respectable 
size; and as we write of times when many, even 
of the more extensive American towns, were des- 
titute of the countless luxuries which at this day 
crowd our doorways with the fruits of every zone, 
this neighborhood had not outgrown the days 
of “‘apple-cuts,” ‘husking-bees,” and all the 
humerous social gatherings, under cover of which 
the rural swains and sweethearts met to prose- 
cute their kissing frolics, and their bashful 
courtships, 

A few years previous to the precise date of the 
exploit under consideration, one Henry Merrill 
had immigrated into K., from an eastern state, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


was a shrewd, independent Yankee, who farmed 


He was a gigantic specimen of it ina small way; and the son resembled him, 


especially in his tact at money-getting; for 
which purpose he cultivated a small patch of 
ground to garden delicacies, commonly unknown 
to the more simple farmers of his neighborhood. 
Amongst other new-fangled introductions, the 
boy had planted a few melon seeds, and trained 
therefrom some vines—at first with moderate 
success, but as the demand gradually increased, 
his occupation extended, until his garden became 
the dependence of many families, for their table 


| rarities. 





It so happened that Squire Martin had never 
tasted a watermelon, and, except by occasional 
glimpses, was unacquainted even with their as- 
pect. Report of their delicious flavor had at 
length awakened the desires of his palate, and 
as young Merrill’s stock generaly vanished as 


| soon as ready for the table, he concluded to call 





-and select his favorites before they were fully 


ripe. He did so—and after picking out the 
largest he could find, inserted by each a stick 
in the ground, in order that no smaller ones 
might be palmed off upon him at a later 
season. 

Time rolled along—until, as the squire was 
riding, one fine morning, toward the Point, 
he was hailed, and informed by the young melon- 
grower that his melons were fit to use, and that 
he had better call, on his return at night, and 
take them. This he assented to—but it was 
fast deepening into twilight when he started to 
return; and by the time he reached the garden, 
with young Merrill, the melons could be distin- 
guished but indifferently well. There was still 
light enough, however, for the squire to discover 
that his melons, which had once surpassed all 
others in size and promise, had been far out- 
stripped by others. His greedy soul at once de- 
cided on its proper course, and after a close 
examination, he exclaimed, with emphasis: 

‘‘By goose! young man, I’m opposed to all 
rascality, I am; them aint the millions I picked 
out. You’ve moved the sticks; and there they 
are, now, by Goose—the very ones, as I remem- 
ber. You can’t come it over me with any of 
your wooden nutmeg tricks!” And as he 


spoke, he pointed to the largest couple in the 
patch. 

‘+ You are mistaken, sir,” said the boy, ‘‘the 
melons you see yonder, were selected by Mr. 
Hattell, to-day, for some company to-morrow. 
No one has touched these, and they lie precisely 
as they did when you were here before. 
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had not saved them for you, I could have sold 
them a dozen times.” 

‘* None of that, by goose,” persisted the squire, 
‘‘you can’t shave mein that line. You may be 
a Yankee, but I swear J was born in Old York, 
and I’m always ready to stand up for my rights. 
Them millions, there, are the ones I picked out, 
and I want them, or two others as big.” 

The boy understood this grah game, and fore- 
eaw that he must somehow satisfy the squire’s 
demands, so he replied—‘ Well, sir, as you will 
have it your own way, I suppose it must be so, 
and as the pair you point to are disposed of, I’ll 
have to give you another pair, of a new kind, 
though I shall consider myself cheated out of 
two shillings, or more.” And, suiting the action 
to the word, he took a step or two toward a 
patch of vines more luxuriant, and evidently of 
much thriftier growtb. 

‘“‘Ah!” muttered the squire, as his gloating 
eyes peered through the gathering dimness, and 
caught glimpses of some noble fellows, half- 
hidden in the leaves—‘‘ them will do; are they 
good eating?” 

‘¢ You'll think so when you’ve tried ’em,” was 
the reply. ‘‘From their deep yellow color, a 
little later in the season, before they rot, they 
are sometimes called the pumpkin melon; and 
I reckon that they make as good eating as you 
ever put tooth into. But can’t you add a shil- 
ling or two? They are a heap better article!” 

‘*No, by goose!”’ vowed the old hog he was 
addressing, ‘‘not acent. You desarve all you 
lose, for playing me that scaly trick with them 
other miliions.” 

Accordingly, the colloquy was ended, the 
stipulated price paid over, and the squire lifted 
his weighty melons into his buggy with an in- 
ward chuckle at his own successful knavery. 
Indeed, so elated was he, that he took occasion 
on his way home to invite a couple of sympa- 
thizing neighbors, with whom he could enjoy his 
joke, without fearing reproach for his rascality. 
In the meantime, young Merrill dropped in upon 
some half a dozen of the squire’s cronies, and 
urged them to go up to the old fellow’s house 
that evening, as he was proverbially stingy, and 
they might have some fun at the squire’s ex- 
pense, when he came to divide his purchase. 
Accordingly, the house at Owl Peak was, in the 
course of the evening, visited by severa! choice 
spirits, and its knavish owner had ample oppor- 





tunity, at each new arrival, to expatiate upon 
his uncommon sharpness at driving a bargain. 
Seeing at length that they were evidently re- 
solved to stay and help him enjoy its fruits, he 
produced one of the melons for inspection. 

**Why, Martin, it’s uncommon round—looks 
devilishly like a punkin,”’ said one. 

‘Wall, they’re called the punkin million,” 
said the squire, exultingly: ‘Here, Betsey, 
fetch the carving-knife and wooden platter, and 
we'll have a touch.” 

With this preliminary remark he proceeded to 
dissect his melon, during which operation he 
could not but mutter, with excited expectation, 
“See, by goose, what meat! How it’ll eat! 
Seeds big as pumpkin seeds—won’t they be fat 
ones to plant? I'll stick ’em early in the spring 
—and, by goose, I’ll raise my own millions! 
Here, Bowman, take a slice.” 

The guests were severally favored with a slice, 
and proceeded to partake. The first mouthful 
seemed to create intense surprise—and the wry 
faces that scowled around him tended strongly 
to excite the irritable squire, who looked around 
in vain for the wreathing smiles which he had 
expected. 

‘*What the devil ails ye?” belched forth the 
squire, as he frowned darkly upon his guests, 
and prepared to masticate a slice himself. 

‘How cussed tough!’ said one. ‘*Howdry!” 
muttered another. ‘By thunder, squire, you've 
been nicely sucked in,” said a third. 

The squire’s amazement grew to a fearful 
pitch during these remarks—but, first casting 
an indignant glance around, he took a huge 
mouthful himself. Chewing it thoughtfully, 4 
moment, he suddenly spit it out with an oath— 
‘* Green punkin, so help me God.” 

Such a roar, as went up to that old ceiling, 
does the heart good. Not once, nor twice, 
merely, but long and heartily, as if the guests 
were tickled to the soul. And then the specta- 
cle of the enraged squire, foaming and stamp- 
ing in his wrath like a demon, and cursing the 
whole generation of the Merrills from the first 
founding of the family—served only to excite, 
again and again, the uproarious merriment. 

The sod is green over the dry bones of the 
lying squire, but he never, living, forgot his 
meal of ‘‘Green Pumpkin,” and if his uneasy 
ghost still walks the world, its grief must have 
some connection with that season of hydrophobia. 





ABENDAMMERUNG. 


But my spirit knew your grace; 
And my poor heart felt your fetters 
Ere my eyes had seen your face. 


No cloud between us rolls: 
Now the light is on our faces, 
And the darkness ’tween our souls. ©. @- & 


We met in dimmering darkness, | That evening dream is over, 
U 
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EDITH TREVOR. 


BY A DOOTOR’S WIFE. 


(Continued from page 312.) 


CHAPTER V. 

Turis new tenant was Mrs. Forrester, widow 
of a lawyer in Coventry, and sister to Captain 
Mostyn of the Warwickshire militia. A most 
uncompromising Protestant was the doughty 
militiaman; with a profound veneration for the 
evangelical alliance and Sir Culling Eardley, and 
a calendar of private saints of his own canoniza- 
tion, amongst the foremost being the Reverends 
McNeill and Stowell, and the member for—well, 
never mind where, I shall call it Longtongue— 
whose speeches in the House he read with all 
unction and fervor. After his sister’s marriage 
with a Roman Catholic lawyer, he ceased all com- 
munication with her, nor could her widowhood 
soften his heart, and it was only the approach of 
the Unbidden Guest suddenly entering his halls, 
that frightened him into a forgiving disposition. 
Then he sent for her, and after a solemn adjura- 
tion, or rather exorcism, he gave her a fraternal 
embrace, the while he lifted up his voice and 
wept over her apostacy. 

By the terms of his will, half his property 
was bequeathed to his only son Hubert, and the 
other half to one of the two daughters of his 
sister—no matter which—provided she forsook 
the Catholic religion, and married his son; but 
if he persisted in marrying her while she con- 
tinued in that faith, or any other Roman Catho- 
lic lady, then all would be forfeited, and was to 
swell the coffers of the aforesaid member for 
Longtongue; except a small portion of entailed 
estate, which was not subject to his discretion. 

Hubert Mostyn, for some years after his 
father’s death, resided in Germany, thinking 
very little of his cousins, who were being care- 
fully educated by their mother ; and in complete 
ignorance of their uncle’s will. When Agnes, 
her eldest daughter, was nineteen, and Kate 
Seventeen, a change of landlords obliged them 
to leave their house in Coventry, and remove to 
a beautiful cottage on the Elmpark estate, where 
the widow fondly hoped for much happiness with 


these two fair flowers. A grave, loving nature 


was Agnes Forrester’s, entirely different from 
Kate, whose laughter was as light and ringing 
as the song of a summer bird. ‘ Diamond” was 
the name her dead father bestowed on this sunny 
child, while Pearl” suited best the calmness 
of her sister. 


Their cottage home was to them the loveliest 


woods the deepest and grandest, and even the 
sun at Elmpark brighter and more sun-like than 
that which rose and set over the city of the fair 
Godiva. 

‘¢ And such lovely flowers, dearest mamma,” 
would Kate exclaim, as she threw over her a 
perfumed shower of violets and hyacinths; 
‘‘and quantities more where I got these. Oh, I 
am so glad we have come here! I only wish 
Agnes would go in the woods with me some- 
times. Come, Agnita mia, put away your book 
—what is it? St. Francois de Sales. I finished 
it a month ago.” 

‘‘But I am afraid not very carefully,” said 
her mother, fondly stroking the bright hair of 
this dearly-loved child. , 

‘Oh yes, mamma, I know all about it—ah! 
look at that splendid butterfly. I must get him!” 
and away with a bound amongst the clumps of 
flowers, no inapt human type of the insect she 
pursued. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Four years had passed since Edith Trevor 
made her debut at St. James; four years of 
fashion in the London whirlpool, admired and 
sought after by the crowd who loudly applauded, 
but were kept at bay by the haughty reserve of 
her manner; alternating with quiet walks and 
talks at Castle Trevor in the society of Aunt 
Constance, whose gentle influence was insensibly 
rounding off the angularities of the young girl’s 
character. 

‘‘T believe, Edith,” she said, one day as they 
slowly walked up and down the broad terrace 
on the south, trying to catch the sunbeams that 
on that September afternoon came out, as in 











compassion to the pale cheeks of the elder lady, 
| ‘*I know more of you than any one else does, 
| and yet I often feel as if the knowledge was very 
\imperfect; as though there was some back 
| chamber in your heart from which I was shut 
| out.” 

Edith’s eyes rested on her aunt with an ex- 
| pression of deep affection, as she answered, 

| ‘¢T donot knowingly keep any door shut. You 
| may enter where you will; all my inner self is 
"open to you if you choose toenter. But perhaps 
the passages are too dark and winding, and you 
| think not worth the trouble to explore.” 


‘Any thing but that, my dear Edith! I 


on earth; these streams the clearest, these would gladly explore, but I cannot; I know of 
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no clue to the labyrinth; sometimes I think I 
possess one, but when I essay it, I find it has 
either slipped from my fingers or will not fit.” 

‘‘ Do not let us speak in enigmas. Tell me, 
(you know I like you to be very candid with me, ) 
tell me what there is doubtful in my character, 
or conduct, or self?” 

‘¢‘That is more easily asked than answered. 
I do not think you have any secret which you 
keep from me, but merely that I understand your 
character imperfectly.” 

‘¢T do not disguise myself to you.” 

‘“‘T am sure of it; but the difficulty is, my 
inability to read what I do see. You are so 
Protean, so many-sided, so composed of antago- 
nisms and paradoxes, that I am altogether at 
fault.” 

‘¢T am a chameleon, Aunt Constance, nothing 
more. Il change according to the color I am 
placed on; what changes do you see?” 

‘‘A great many, all of them very perplexing, 
so that I cannot tell what is real. For instance, 
you are confiding and affectionate with me, and 
forbearing, too, as I know I often say such things 
as irritate you; to your uncle affectionate; lov- 
ing and kind to my little Bice; to inferiors— 
servants and such people—gracious and conde- 
scending; to your aunt cold and repulsive; and 
to strangers, or your general acquaintance, 
haughty to a degree that is painful to witness. 
Now, which is your real self?” 

‘All equally .real. I love you—you know 
that; I also love Uncle Reginald, therefore I 
thaw in both your presence, (though I certainly 
thaw to a degree with you I never could with 
him, for the reason that he would not under- 
stand me.) No one can help loving such 
a clinging, lovely creature as Bice—and thus, 
having disposed of my loves, now to my hates. 
Aunt Trevor—” 

“¢ Edith !—” 

‘¢ Do let me finish, Aunt Constance, and after 
you shali dissect me. Aunt Trevor I hate with 
a perfect and intense hatred. I cannot help it. 
Perhaps if I were away from here I might not; 
but as it is, with this daily, hourly strife, I can- 
not help it.” 

‘« Did you ever try to do so?” 

‘Yes, I have. My affection for you would 
make me do much I would not otherwise at- 

tempt.” 

‘*A low motive, Edith, though very sweet to 
me. We can only persevere in right doing from 
the highest principle, because it és right. Hu- 
man love, in its most elevated form, will only 
take us a little way, and there leave us. You 
must try to overcome these enemies by other 
weapons than frail human love.” 

‘¢ Yet without it I should not be even what I 
am. Very often, though you may not suppose 





it, I check an angry reply because I know it 
will pain you—very often bite my lip rather 
than speak, when I catch your reproachful eye, 
But it is impossible to curb myself always, espe- 
cially after being goaded on, as I am sometimes, 
for whole hours together.” 

‘‘You exaggerate your position, my child, I 
think.” 

‘Dol? Indeed I do not. You are so con- 
stantly in your own room that you do not know 
what is going on below; you do not know how 
every word and look of mine are analyzed, and 
shone up in distorted pictures, and worse again 
are the scenes in London. When I was first in- 
troduced, I was theatrical, now I am reserved; 
what next change Lady Trevor will see, I do not 
know.” , 

‘¢ Well, I too think you might be less reserved. 
It is true, I do not see many of your aunt’s 
visitors; but when I have gone down stairs, 
your manners to them have appeared to me to 
be cold almost to rudeness.”’ 

‘¢ Aunt Constance, our morning visitors are 
the most wearisome people to be met anywhere; 
it is really a penetential exercise to go through 
the ordeal of their periodical calls! Last night 
I did intend to be amiable and forbearing, and 
to that end devoted myself after dinner to the 
enlightenment of the three Miss Kingstons, who 
made the most minute inquiries respecting every 
tag and tassel of my last court-dress; well, I 
bore it like a martyr, until that absurd brother 
of theirs came up, and had the impertinence to 
tell me he bought the ‘ Book of Beauty’ because 
my portrait was in it!” 

‘*T have no doubt he meant a high compli- 
ment to you, and not an impertinence. It ap- 
pears to me to be as well selfish as rude, to 
hedge ourselves up from people, merely because 
they give us no gratification. If we only give, 
that we may get in return, our spirit is not a 
large one. We must take people as we find 
them, making the sweets of life to balance what 
has been bitter. One meets pleasant people now 
and then, Edith, and for sake of them let us 
deal tenderly with others. But I have wandered 
from the point from which I set out, namely, 
my inability to reconcile the loving, confiding 
Edith J see, with the haughty, supercilious, and 
cold, Edith, shown to others.” 

‘‘She has a dual existence, aunt, nothing 
more; to you real, and to ethers equally so.” 

‘‘Yet I am very anxious for your future. 
With your peculiar disposition, I am afraid your 
life will be an extreme of either happiness or 
misery. Marriage with one who would win both 
your love and respect, would, I think, be most 
likely to ensure your welfare. Tell me, amongst 
all your suitors, or those you have met in tow?, 
has none touched your heart ?” 
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‘Not one! If I could, like Frankenstein, 
mould for myself a figure and give it life, I 
might love; but as it is, I do not expect ever to 
feel it. What an ideal I have! A stern, im- 
passable man, polite to all, but, as you say of 
me, cold to all; one with whom I should be in 
hourly antagonism, and yet proud to acknow- 
ledge him right. Mont Blane without—Vesu- 
vius within. How I could love suchaman! I 
know I could, and yet you smile at me, Aunt 
Constance; no wonder; [ talk very foolishly ; 
but when I am here with you I think my thoughts 
aloud.” 

«« And you are right to do so, for there is no- 
thing a trifle in my eyes which concerns you. 
And now, one more word, my Edith, before we 
goin. Do you know I have seen Doctor Arnold 
frequently, of late?” 

‘“‘No. I knew Doctor Roper came to you, but 
I never knew Doctor Arnold had been called in. 
Why was it?” 

“Doctor Roper wished it.” 

‘Do you suffer much ?” 

‘‘ Intensely sometimes ; I have often thought 
of speaking to you about it, but feared to dis- 
tress you, for I know you love me.” 

Very close was the clasp that held Mrs. Leigh’s 
hand, while the proud head was slightly averted 
to hide the quick-springing tears. 

‘And now, my Edith, I must tell you that Dr. 
Roper is of opinion that the end cannot be far off.”’ 

‘Oh, aunt, aunt! poor Bice!” 

‘‘ Yes, it is hard to leave her,” she replied, in 
a low voice, while her lip quivered, ‘‘ but I trust 
her to Him who loves her as I never could, and 
who will guard her to the uttermost. Besides 
which, Edith, I give her, humanly speaking, 
much to your care. You love her for my sake 
as well as for her own; and though I am deeply 
anxious respecting the future for yourself, be- 
cause Ido not fully trust your power to resist 
evil, yet I know all your instincts are high and 
good, and I believe you would keep my darling 
more in the right path than any one else I know 
of. Promise me, when Bice is alone in the world, 
to be her sister.” 

‘I do promise, so help me God!” 

‘‘Now I feel more satisfied. Iam glad I have 
spoken, for any thing put off becomes all the 
harder to accomplish; and, probably, after you 
go to Paris I shall never see you again.” 

‘“‘Dearest aunt, do not speak so. If you pass 
quietly through this autumn and winter I have 
no doubt the spring will revive you again; and 
as to my Paris visit 1 am sure I should not go 
before next year, and not then if you should be 
no better.” 

‘Yet it is desirable you should see your un- 
known French and Spanish relatives, and, there- 
fore, I trust you will go.” 





‘*We had better return to the castle, aunt, 
the wind is chilly. How fast the leaves fall! 
See how they sweep and eddy about, borne 
along by the current; do you remember these 
lines of an American poet: 

“ My life is sad, and cold, and dreary; 

It rains and the wind is never weary. 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 

And the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the day is dark and dreary.” 

«Yes, I remember; but I think the spirit of 
the last verse unsurpassable in beauty; the sun 
shining behind a cloud; and if shining on our 
tears, still only turning them to the glorious 
arch of Hope, God’s own promise to us; so that 
when the waters close round, and we hear on 
all sides only the sighing wind and beating 
waves, these same moaning winds will bear to 
us the glad words, ‘ It is I, be not afraid,’ and 
we feel that, though tempest-tossed, we are not 
alone, for He who has promised never to leave 
us, is by the side of our little barque, waiting 
to be taken in.” 

No further words were spoken as they passed 
up the broad marble steps to the castle. 





CHAPTER VII. ‘ 


A lithe figure was sitting under the overarch- 
ing shade of an oak tree, holding a book care- 
lessly, while she watched the blue wreath of 
smoke that rose above the neighboring coppice, 
and, after the sharp crack of a rifle, betokened 
the vicinity of a sportsman. 

‘‘One of the game-keepers I suppose,” she 
said, ‘‘ but whoever he may be I shall not move, 
shall I Tinie?” to a sleek little kitten which lay 
coiled snugly in her lap. A sound of footsteps 
was heard, and the crackling of dried branches 
and underwood; then a sharp, joyful bark, her- 
alding a noble dog, which bounded over the 
hedge, followed by a young man, in a plaid 
shooting jacket carryingarifle. Tinie prepared 
to give battle by digging her claws into the lap 
of her mistress, and showing her white teeth, 
sharp as little needles, while the dog made a 
jump at her, but only laid a very dirty paw on 
the dainty robe with which the lady covered up 
her favorite. 

‘Down, Rover! down, sir! Don’t you know 
how to behave to a lady?” said his master, 
raising his cap courteously, as he walked quickly 
to the oak tree. 

‘¢He has soiled your dress I see; for shame, 
Rover !”” 

‘«¢ Don’t scold him, Iam sure he is very sorry,” 
returned the lady, patting the noble fellow’s 
rough coat, while he thrust his cold nose into 
her lap in search of the kitten; ‘‘but don’t kill 
my little cat, Rover. Be quiet, Tinie! how you 
scratch!” 
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‘Ah, you have a cat there! That is the 


—————_4 


caping. She did not reply, and he continued, 


secret of Rover’s animosity; he worries every * «© You aré like all ladies, I see, ready to pronounce 


cat within ten miles. Lie down, sir, down I 
say; you must not touch this cat; do you hear?” 

But Rover was impenetrable to reason, and it 
was only by a little rough handling, and finally 
getting his master’s gun to guard that he could 
be persuaded to lie down. 

‘‘T must apologize for his shameful conduct,” 
said the young man, as he leaned against a tree 
opposite to that at foot of which the lady sat; 
‘he is in general a gentlemanly dog, but to-day 
is wilder than usual; I suppose because it is the 
first time I have had him out this year. I hope 
he has not torn your dress ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least, and if he had, my love for 
animals would make me forgive him.” 





‘*You love animals? So do I, indeed I make 
personal friendship with them; one is sure of 
its being disinterested, which is more than can 
be said of friendships in general. Look at Rover, 
with his large, honest eyes fixed on me; don’t 
you suppose he thinks me the perfection of hu- 
manity, and far superior to the masters of all 
his canine friends ?”’ 

“T have no doubt he does,” she replied, with 
a light laugh, ‘‘and probably he is right. I 
mean,” she added, blushing, as she caught his 
eye. ‘*I mean that you are best to him of all 
masters.”’ 

‘*T know what you mean,” he replied, shaking 
the hair back from his brow, and flinging him- 
self carelessly on the sward; ‘‘do you permit 
me to sit here? I am very tired, for I have 
been out since eight this morning.” 

Another flitting blash, while she assured him 
‘¢she had no right to sit there herself; all this 
place belonged to Viscount Elmpark, and she 
only came as a trespasser, because the woods 
were so lovely.” 

‘‘But his lordship would, doubtless, be but 
too happy to open his grounds to you if he knew 
your wishes. Are you acquainted with him ?”’ 

‘« No, we have only recently come here, about 
a month before the viscountess died, while her 
son was in Paris. I believe he is at the park, 
now, but I have never seen him, and I do not 
suppose it likely I shall; indeed mamma says 
she hopes he will not visit our cottage.” 

‘* And why so, may I inquire?” 

*« Because—because, people say—I don’t ex- 
actly know what, only that he is a very bad 
man. Do you know him?” 

**Yes—and no. I used once to think I knew 
him, but lately I have not investigated him 
much. Doyeu believe what people say of him?” 
he asked, fixing his deep eyes intently on, or 
into her’s. The look, rather than the question, 
caused her to palpitate a little; it was such an 
earnest, searching look; one there was no es- 


sentence on a poor fellow, without hearing his 
case.”” : 

“I? oh, no! Ido not say any thing against 
him, only I should be afraid to meet him I think,” 

‘¢ For what reason ?” 

‘*T cannot exactly tell, but I suppose because 
he is a sort of wehr wolf to me, I have heard so 
many strange stories of him.” 

‘‘Ogreish, perhaps? He kills little children 
for their blood, I have no doubt, like Gilles de 
Retz de Saval.” 

‘*Now you are laughing at me,” she said, 
pouting with a pretty childish gesture, “and I 
shan’t answer you again.” 

Her naivete drew her companion closer, while 
he played with a little pale-colored glove that 
dropped from her lap. 

‘‘ Because I am sorry for Elmpark,” he said ; 
‘if he knew your bad opinion of him, he would 
commit justifiable suicide. Perhaps he is not so 
bad after all; who knows? At least do him 
the justice to suppose he would not show you 
his cloven foot if he possesses one.” 

Still something in the look and tone that flut- 
tered the little heart. 

‘*What a large glove,” he said, playfully put- 
ting two of his fingers inside it; ‘‘is it for your 


hand, or, perhaps, belongs to your kitten? How 
you love her, the little wretch !” 
‘*Why do you call my cat names? She isa 


dear little thing.” 

‘¢Yes, you waste all your sympathy on her, 
and would not raise your little finger to save 
poor Elmpark from perdition ; is it not so?” 

‘¢ Why do you talk so much of Lord Elmpark? 
Are you interested in him?” 

*‘ Why yes; so far that I am sure he would be 
miserable if he knew your opinion of him. J 
should be if I were in his case. I should in- 
deed. You don’t believe me? But it is true 
for all that. Don’t you suppose I should consi- 
der myself a human monster if I heard you say 
you were afraid—actually afraid—to meet me?” 

‘‘T don’t see why you should; my opinion is 
not of consequence to anybody. With my sis- 
ter it is different; she is good and wise, but 1 
never was either.’ 

I do not like wise women.” 

‘‘But you could not help liking Agnes.” 

«¢ Your sister? no I could not help liking her.” 

**T must go home now,” she said; which very 
apposite remark was caused by the conscious- 
ness that she had no right to sit there talking to 
a stranger; and that, in fact, shé ought to have 
retraced her steps as soon as he approached the 
oak tree. But guilelessness and timidity both 
prevented her. For the first she saw no harm 


in any one else choosing to rest there, as well 98 
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herself; for the latter that he might suppose her 
jJl-mannered if she went while he was only cour- 
teously apologizing for his dog’s assault on Tinie. 

“Do not go,” he said; “it is hardly four 
o'clock yet, and I want to talk to you about 
your uncharitable feeling to Elmpark.”’ 

‘‘What difference can it make to him or you, 
what my opinion may be?” 

‘Only this, (as I told you before) that if you 
thought of me as you do of him I should do 
something terrible.” 

‘‘And you would be wrong. My opinions are 
all second-hand. I never have any of my own— 
itis too much trouble. Mamma and Agnes do 
all the thinking and deciding, and I agree.”’ 

“A charming plan! Will you always be so 
blind in your faith? For, if so, I should like— 
if 1 dared—to compose a clause in your creed. 
Why do you not ask me what it would be; or 
have you no curiosity? See, I am going to 
keep your glove; if I do not, I shall believe to- 
morrow that you are one of the Elmpark dryades, 
and no human creature.”’ 

“But I cannot give you my glove, indeed I 
cannot.” 

‘*Why not? I assure you, without it I shall be 
doubting all this.” 

‘‘But mamma will be very much displeased 
with me.” 

‘No one was ever displeased with you. Let 
me have the glove.” 

‘But what shall I tell mamma? I don’t even 
know who you are,” she said, timidly raising 
her eyes to his. They were burning lenses she 
met. He looked at her in his peculiar searching 
way and said: 

‘“‘T will tell you who I am, though, perhaps, 
I had far better not. I am he of whom you 
have heard so much evil, of whom, also—must I 
say—you believe so much, the wehr wolf, the 
ogre, the—’”’ 

‘““You are Lord Elmpark!” she said, hiding 
her face in her little hands. ‘I am so sorry— 
80 ashamed of myself!” “if 

‘“‘So am I, too, sorry; but only because you 
think so of me. I wish I could prove to you 
that I do not deserve all that people say of me. 
Tam bad enough, Heaven knows, but not such 
& monster as you imagine.”’ 

“Indeed, Lord Elmpark, I do not know what 
people say of you.” 

‘Yet you confessed to being afraid to meet 
me! I think it is I who ought to dread meeting 
you. I am a roving sort of creature, taking 
things as I find them, and if you believe me, 
seldom finding any thing worth taking ; so when 
Llighton a wood-nymph, here in these solitudes, 

Ifeel not at all like a wehr wolf, but rather a 
Poor mouse in the claws of your kitten there. 
Do you often walk here ?” 








‘* Yes, but, indeed, I should not have come, if 
I knew certainly you were at the park; and our 
own grounds are so small that half an hour 
takes me through them.” 

‘‘ Until now I never cared whether or not I 
possessed an acre of land; but if these woods 
attract you, I shall delight in being their owner. 
I cannot ask you to come to the park with me, 
because I have—unfortunately—no lady there to 
receive you; but whenever you choose, as the 
French say, to find yourself in that region, I 
shall be delighted to do the honors. You will 
find the gardens in good order; are you fond of 
flowers ?”’ 

‘*Excessively ; during the summer I gathered 
quantities of wild flowers here; that knoll by 
the coppice is famous for violets.” 

‘You must allow me to indulge your taste 
from my conservatories.” 

‘‘Oh, if you please, not! Iam sure mamma 
would not like it,” then, with a bright blush, 
‘¢she does not know you, and cannot tell whether 
these things are true or not. Are you dis- 
pleased ?” she asked, looking innocently in his 
face; ‘‘do not, because, since—since I have seen 
you I do not believe them, but mamma and 
Agnes have not seen you and cannot tell.” 

‘* Quite right, my little logician, and a matter 
of perfect indifference to me, who believes, or 
who does not, since you don’t.” 

‘But I must really go now,” she said, tying 
on her rustic bonnet, while Elmpark held the 
viciously, growling Tinie. 

‘‘ Will you walk here to-morrow?” he asked. 

‘¢T do not know, perhaps so; perhaps not; now 
I am quite ready, give me-my glove, please do.” 

‘‘When you say ‘please do,’ in that way, I 
would give you any thing; but the glove I must 
keep. Iam inflexible. I would give up a great 
deal rather than lose it.’’ 

‘< But it is not right in me to let you have it ; 
besides an old glove!” 

‘‘Worth a thousand pairs of Honbigaut’s 
best! And as to the right or not right, what 
possible harm can there be in any keeping this 
little scrap of rat-skin? I shall not use it to 
work any dark spells with. Come! I am deter- 
mined to have it, so you may as well consent 
with a good grace. May I keep it?” 

‘¢ You say you are determined, so why do you 
ask? Come, Tinie. Good-by, Lord Elmpark, 
good-by, dog.” 

‘‘ Your courtesy is wasted on Rover, he is 
asleep. Don’t forget you are coming here to- 
morrow.” 

‘¢T did not say so!” 

“Oh yes you did—at least, I so translated 
you, and as I shall be here from sunrise to sun- 
set, I know you will not disappoint me. Permit 
me to assist you over the stile.” 
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To do this he was obliged to take her hand, 
which he held in a tight clasp much longer than 
necessity required. She sprang lightly to the 
ground, and with a smile and blush, ran swiftly 
down the slope toward the brook that led to her 
home. Elmpark watched her until she disap- 
peared through the trees, then whistling to 
Rover, and shouldering his rifle, he bent his 
steps to the park. Meanwhile, Kate Forrester 
entered her mother’s cottage with flushed cheeks 
and panting. 

‘*Where have you been, little Diamond? I 
thought of sending Agnes after you; and how 
hot you are! Have you been running ?” 

‘¢ A little way.” 

‘*You must not run about so much, my dar- 
ling, it is not good for you. Besides, I think 
you had better not walk too far in the woods, as 
Lord Elmpark is at home, and I should be sorry 
if you met him.” 

Kate did not reply, and soon after left the 
room. This was her first concealment, the first 
secret she ever had kept from her mother. Con- 
science spoke loudly to her, but she stifled its voice 
by repeating, ‘‘I shall not go again, andsono harm 
will be done.” Her sleep that night was broken 
and feverish. Again and again she recalled his 
words and tones, and the startling, inexpressible 
look of his eyes; and then she clasped her own 
hand as he had done. For the attentions of a 
man of the world, who knows the effect of every 
word and tone, are very captivating to a girl, 
who has heretofore only read or dreamed of it. 

On the following morning, when their man- 
servant was going to the town for letters, he 
came as usual to ask for orders. 

‘¢ Do you want any thing, Agnes dear?” asked 
her mother. 

** Nothing, thank you.” 

‘*And you, Katie, my child?” 

‘‘Yes, mamma. I want Stephen to stop at 
Dale’s and get me a pair of gloves; but I had 
better write the order.” 

‘“‘What has become of the pretty lilac pair 
you wore yesterday ?” , 

‘Lost, mamma,” she replied in a low voice. 
Her mother, thinking she was sorry for the loss, 
said kindly, 

‘* You had better order a dozen pairs, my love, 


-and so have some when you need them.” 


As the day wore on, Kate cast many glances 
toward the woods on the other side of the brook, 
but did not venture to go there. She would have 
lost her pains had she done so, as Elmpark did 
not appear. ‘It would be unnatural,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘that a girl brought up as she has 
been, should come there on a first invitation; 
but if I mistake not, I shall find her there to- 
morrow.” Which was true; for, after spending 
a wearisome, fidgetty evening, in which she was 





———___. 


so unlike herself, that her mother feared she was 
ill, and a restless night, she rose, next day de- 
termined to go to the oak tree. ‘Not to see 
Lord Elmpark, for I know he will not be there, . 
but just to look about, as I always do.” 

She made a more elaborate toilette than was 
demanded by a mere ramble in the woods, array- 
ing herself in a dainty dress and a little rose- 
wreathed bonnet. She went out at a side-door, 
lest her mother or Agnes should inquire the 
cause of this finery, and then crossing the brook, 
walked toward the woods. She trembled very 
much, and looked round her like ‘a guilty thing; 
then fancying she heard footsteps, turned and 
ran quickly down the coppice, at the first angle 
of which she met Lord Elmpark. 

“¢ Ah, truant !” he said, seizing both her hands, 
‘not satisfied with keeping me here waiting 
during the whole of yesterday, you would now 
run away without giving me one word. But you 
shall not gain your liberty quite so soon. Tell 
me what you deserve for keeping me here eight 
hours yesterday, with no better companion than 
Rover, who thought I had gone crazy ?” 

‘‘Were you really here yesterday ?” 

‘“Was I really here? Of course I was. It is 
only ladies who break engagements. But now 
let us sit at the foot of this old oak, which I 
shall always love for sake of the Egeria I found 
there, and you shall tell me why you did not 
come yesterday.” 

‘¢T did not promise to come in the first place; 
and next, it would not have been right to come, 
even if I had promised.” 

‘Why not right, Egeria? (You must let me 
call you Egeria—you are really the goddess of 
this grove.) Why would it not be right to come 
here ?” 

“‘Not wrong to come here; but wrong to come 
to meet you.” 

‘«‘ Dio mio! what a monster I must be! Here 
I am, a lonely man without mother or sister, 
glad to have an opportunity of speaking to some 
other womankind than my housekeeper, Mrs. 
Brown, and yet unable to do so, because I ter- 
rify people. I know Iam not handsome; but 
am I really so frightful as to excite your fears?” 

‘¢Oh, no, no!” 

‘Well, then, why will you not let your little 
hand remain quietly in mine? Why do you 
shrink when I come near you? If you could 
look into my heart you would not do so. Shall 
I tell you what you will find there?” : 

‘No; what good can it do me to know what 18 
passing in your heart?” 

‘No great good, I suppose; but you would 
see I am not what you imagine.” 

“How can you tell what I imagine?” she 
asked, raising her eyes coquettishly to his. 

“T wish to the gods I could! And yet, judg- 
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ing by what you say, your opinion is a poor 
one.” 

‘Perhaps you deserve it.” 

«Perhaps I do not. I do not know why people 
talk so of me; Iam sure I am not guilty of all 
they lay at my door. But, be that as it may, 
I wish you would judge me, not by the report of 
people who perhaps have never seen me, but by 
what you will find for yourself. Why do you 
move away? Sit still and talk to me.” 

‘J must return home now, it is time.” 

‘‘You came here for whole hours while I was 
in Paris, and now you will not stay a few 
minutes.” 

“That is true, but I was alone.” 

“Oh! if I curtail your walks, or that you 
wish me gone, of course I shall leave you,” and 
he sprang to his feet. 

‘No, I do not wish you to go away,” she said 
softly. 

“What do you wish, naughty Egeria?”’ he 
said, throwing himself again on the grass, partly 
at her feet, and partly by her side, ‘‘ what is 
there you wish, which I would not do, or at least 
try to do? @ propos de rien, what a lovely little 
bonnet. How I wish I was one of these rose- 
buds.” 

“Do not say such things. I know you only 
jest, but still you ought not to do it.” 

‘“‘T never was further from jesting in my life. 
The wish was rather plagiarized from Master 
Romeo, but. I am sure he never wished to be 
Juliet’s glove as much as I do to be one of these 
flowers peeping through your curls! If I did 
not mean it, would I have staid all yesterday, 
and back again to-day, on the mere chance of 
seeing you? Or would I have slept with your 
glove on my lips; and at my heart now? Only 
give me an opportunity of proving my reality, 
and you will find how real I am.” 

This was something so new and overwhelming 
to Kate, that she was fain to shelter her face 
with her hands. They were gently taken pos- 
session of, while he continued—though in a less 
excited tone, still one of deep feeling—‘ It is 


only a few hours since we met, and yet I feel as | 





if I had known and loved you always. Oh, yes! 


I do indeed love you. I know I have nothing to 
expect in return, only your forgiveness for my 
presumption; and you will not deny it to me? 
I cannot help loving you, and I would not help 
it if I could. Perhaps one day my devotion 
will induce you to believe in me, but until then 
I must be satisfied to wait. But at least, tell 
me you forgive me; you will not? Well, then, 
if you don’t choose to speak, look at me if I am 
forgiven.” 

Very timidly, but still archly, were the eye- 
lids upturned, while a bright smile dimpled her 
face. 

He kissed her hand ardently. 

‘‘Thanks! thanks for that look; ah what a 
happy chance which led me here yesterday !” 

These meetings now became so frequent and 
so prolonged, that Mrs. Forrester was obliged 
to reprove Kate for neglecting every duty, even 
those of religion, for these walks in the woods. 

But the web was closing in; and about a 
month after this conversation a carriage came 
up the lane, and waited while a gentleman got 
out and walked quickly toward a small gate 
where stood a lady, scarcely able to support her 
tremblings. 

In the moonlight the cottage was seen bathed 
in silvery brightness, toward which she stretched 
out her arms with an imploring gesture; but her 
companion placed himself between her and the 
view, as he tenderly lifted her into the car- 
riage. 

‘Oh, mother, mother! my dear home! my 
darling Agnes! how canI leave you all. Let 
me get out of the carriage; I will not go with 
you!” 

‘¢It is too late now, dearest,” he replied, as 
the carriage shot rapidly past the cottage, and 
sped along the highroad, ‘“‘and you must not 
regret your home, or rather I must try to pre- 
vent your regretting it;” and he fondly kissed 
away her tears, and folding her gently in his 
arms, laid her head on his breast, while, like a 
grieved child, she soon sobbed herself to sleep. 

[To be continued. 
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Tur day sinks slowly down to rest— 
And draws his royal crimson curtain round— 
Earth notes her lord’s great weariness, and turns, 
Warning her children—hushing every sound. 


Night opes the golden portal in the east, 
And steps abroad with noiseless step and grand, 





Majestic beauty on her marble brow— 
The North-fire sceptre in her jeweled hand. 


Sweeping in state above the sleeping earth, 
Earth, with her children nestled on her breast, 
And till the day awakes, she watches all; 
Then glides away to take her placid rest. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ELIZABETH WILMOT. 


CHAPTER L. 
‘“‘You understand, Jim,’ said Mr. Belfast to 
his footman, ‘‘you are to admit no one this eve- 


ning but Sir Richard Linn, Baronet Nithsdale, 
and Mr. Clifton.” 


** Yes, your honor.” 
“] will discharge you,” continued Mr. Bel- 
fast, ‘‘if you allow another person to enter. At 


eight o’clock, precisely, I wish to have tea served 
in the parlor.” 


‘¢ Yes, your honor.” 
‘*Ah! Jim, run up to my study, and look in 


the right hand closet for my rosewood dressing- | 


case; bring that down, also my gun, and the 
little picture which hangs over my bureau; 
place all these things upon this table, and when 
the gentlemen come, knock at my chamber door, 
to let me know.” Jim bowed low to the honor- 
able member of the House of Commons, and left 
the room. 


Mr. Belfast looked gloomily at the clock, then, 


with rapid strides, crossed the hall, and entered | 


his sleeping-room. 

Having closed and double-locked the door, he 
turned toward the window, which he opened, 
and, putting out his head, began looking in a 
meditative manner at the Thames, on whose 


the wall terminated in a large puddle of yellow- 
ish mud. 


‘*No, no, that would be altogether too dirty,”’ 


murmured Mr. Belfast; ‘‘no gentleman would | 


consent to dispose of himself in this manner.”’ 

Leaving the window, Mr. Belfast seated him- 
self at a rosewood-table, and gently raised the 
cloth which concealed its contents. 

‘“‘Let us have some order here,” said he, 
placing in a row half a dozen labeled vials: 
Digitaline, laudanum, chlorlydrate of morphine, 
arsenic, and nitric acid. ‘The devil! I have 
only six drops, and they will all evaporate,” he 
continued, with a sigh of regret. And, replac- 
ing the covering on the table, he took up a pis- 
tol, examined it carefully, and laid it on the 
table. This done, he drew from a case a pair 
of razors which he proceeded to whet for use, 
tried the edge on the palm of his hand, and 
placed them by the side of the pistol. 

‘All right so far,” said he, rising, and con- 
templating with great satisfaction his prepara- 
tions. 

. Three little raps at his chamber door startled 
him from his meditations. 

















“‘Oh !” said he, despondingly, ‘they are very 
exact, and I cannot have the consolation before 
my departure of finding fault with them.” 

‘‘T hope you are well, sir,” said the three 
gentlemen, in the same breath, when the honor- 
able member appeared at the parlor door. 

‘*T am well, very well,” replied he, distribut- 
ing vigorous hand-shakings among his friends. 

‘* You certainly have a good foundation for a 
long life, my dear Charles,” said the Baronet 
Nithsdale, placing his finger upon Mr. Belfast’s 
broad chest. ‘You will remain young and 
handsome when the rest of us are old men.” 

This well-deserved compliment produced upon 
its object a most unpleasant sensation, if one 
might judge by the grimace with which he re- 
ceived it. 

‘*You are very kind, Nithsdale,” he answered, 
turning his back upon the polite baronet. 

‘‘Do you know,” Mr. Clifton interrupted, 
‘‘that you have here a princely abode, my dear 
friend, and that nothing more elegant and well- 
arranged is to be found in the Isle of Wight.” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,” said Sir Richard Linn, speak- 
ing in his turn, ‘‘and how greatly you must 
enjoy this splendid view of the Thames. From 


| your window you can see the regettas without 
shore his house stood. The tide was low, and | 


the least inconvenience.” 

‘‘Ah! we may well say you are truly happy,” 
exclaimed the three gentlemen, in chorus. 

Mr. Belfast’s cheeks turned crimson, and he 
doubled his fists in suppressed vexation. 

“<It will greatly oblige me if you will drop 
the subject,”’ he said, dryly. 

“Ah! I see you would have us speak of more 
serious subjects, what is it that weighs on your 
mind ?” 

‘That you will soon know, gentlemen; but, 


‘first of all, Jim will serve tea and light the 
| lamps. 


The conversation I wish to have with 
you may, perhaps, be long; I have taken care 
to provide cigars and port, to ensure your atten- 
tion.” 

Mr. Belfast rung a little bell, and in a few 
moments Jim entered, bearing an immense silver 
waiter covered with bottles and glasses. 

‘Have you brought down the articles of which 
I spoke, Jim ?” 

«They are all here, your honor,” said the 
man, as he lighted the last candle in the chan- 
delier. 

‘“‘Very well, take this purse, Jim; I have 
been satisfied with your faithfulness and hon- 
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esty; next week you will enter the service of 
my friend, Mr. Weems, as first waiter. Go, and 
do not forget my orders to admit no one. Now, 
gentlemen,” continued Belfast, offering cigars 
to his friends, ‘‘ select the best cigars, and most 
comfortable seats. Mr. Clifton help yourself to 
wine. You have had adventures with crocodiles, 
I believe, Baronet Nithsdale ?” 

‘Indeed, yes. But why that question ?” 

‘Tt was my impression that you had told me 
of your having escaped being devoured by them 
four or five times.” 

‘Four or five times in Lyont and Kench, it is 
true.” 

«“ And you, Sir Richard Linn, had you not 
your fore-arm wounded by a poisoned arrow ?” 

“Yes, two miles from Chanderwagor; your 
memory is excellent. I became at once blue as 
your coat, and my head puffed out like a balloon ; 
after that I grew suddenly yellow as a lemon, 
and at last transparently white.” 

“ Astoyou, Mr. Clifton, who has been so long 
marine-surgeon, you are undoubtedly accustomed 
to horrible things. In short, after such experi- 
ences, | am ready to believe that you all possess 
unbounded coolness, and great moral courage.” 

The three gentlemen bowed modestly in ac- 
knowledgment. 

**T also trust sincerely in your friendship.” 

“You may do so, my dear Belfast,”’ the baro- 
net replied, warmly. 

‘‘That matter settled, I foresee that when 
you have answered frankly the questions I am 
about to give, you will approve my resolution.” 

‘Speak !” cried Nithsdale, Linn, and Clifton. 

‘“‘Am I truly happy ?” inquired the host, with 
an appealing look at his three friends. 

“Yes,” they responded, in unison. 

“Then you think that Lady Belfast has a true 
affection for me?” 

sé Yes {?? 

‘“‘And you are persuaded that my health, for- 
tune, and reputation are in a flourishing 
condition ?” 

‘“‘We may affirm that it is so, boldly!” and the 
three gentlemen extended their hands. 

‘Can you assure me, also, that the happiness 
re: surrounds me on every side will always 
ast?” 

‘But —” said Sir Richard, timidly. 

‘‘It is to be hoped —” murmured Mr. Clifton. 

‘No, but in the case,” said the honorable, 
resolutely. Can you, or not, assure me, upon 
your honor, that I shall always be happy ?” 

“That would be folly,” the baronet remarked, 
placing his glass on the table. 

“Certainly,” added Sir Richard, “for you 
may lose your fortune by a failure, in gaming, 
in short by one of those events which human 


**You are not made of iron,” suggested Mr. 
Clifton, in his turn, ‘‘ and might, while out hunt- 
ing, burst a blood-vessel.” 

“You forgot that I might also lose my hair,” 
continued Mr. Belfast, in a very mournful tone. 
‘‘ Lady B. declared to me, one, day, that my 
fine head of hair was one of the chief induce- 
ments which decided her to give me her hand. 
If I should become bald like you, Clifton, I 
should descend many steps in Lady Belfast’s 
good opinion. Now, should I lose my property, 
wear a wig, or fall sick, I should cease to be 
completely happy.” 

‘‘That is a reasonable conclusion,” the baro- 
net said.” 

‘Well, let me tell you, my good friends, my 
excellent neighbors, that I cannot endure life, 
with the thought ever before me that my present 
happiness may suddenly cease. I haye not the 
courage to meet fate. A small disappointment 
would overturn my intellect, a real misfortune 
would make me an idiot. My life has, until 
now, been a round of careless enjoyment, it is 
impossible it should always be so; the laws of 
nature are opposed to sucha thing. The change 
will be terrible, I tell you. Trouble must and 
will come, but I will go before it, and when it 
knocks at my door, I shall be far beyondits reach.” 

‘¢Do you mean to kill yourself, Belfast?” the 
baronet asked, bounding to his feet. 

‘‘T wish to sleep in tranquility,” answered 
the gentleman, with a prophetic manner. 

‘¢ And was it in order to consult us that you 
invited us here to tea?” said Mr. Clifton. 

‘¢No,” answered Belfast, ‘‘for my resolution 
is irrevocable; but I wished you to be able to 
attest, that it is neither in a fit of insanity, nor 
spleen, that I take my departure.” 

‘*T will attest whatever you wish,” promptly 
agreed the surgeon. ‘‘As to my opinion of your 
resolution, allow me to keep that to myself.” 

‘‘ Let us have it, Mr. Clifton.” 

‘Speak, Mr. Clifton,” the two gentlemen en- 
treated, rising. 

‘¢ Indeed, I cannot.” 

‘¢ We insist, Mr. Clifton.” 

‘¢Then, since I must avow my opinion, I un- 
derstand and approve our honorable friend’s in- 
tention. It is selfishnesss, it is a monomania— 
call it by what name you will, but it is the 
ancient philosophy.” 

‘« My dear Mr. Clifton,” the baronet continued, 
with great gravity, ‘‘you have fully expressed 
my opinion.” 

‘¢T am happy to have had my own sentiments 
so admirably expressed,”’ murmured Sir Richard 
Linn, with a profound bow. 

Belfast surveyed his three friends in astonish- 
ment, mingled with admiration. 





reason cannot foresee.”’ 


‘< All that now remains to me, my dear friends, 
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is to beg you to accept these articles, in remem- 
brance of me,” he said, pointing to the mantel. 
‘‘To you, baronet, I leave my gun; if, the pas- 
sion for crocodile hunting should ever seize you 
again, you can do wonders with this gun. If 
you return to India, Sir Richard, I recommend 
to you this convenience for traveling; you will 
find it of service. For you, Mr. Clifton, I have 
a valuable little picture, one of the best works 
of the artist, whose style yourecognize. Finally, 
my dear friends, let us shake hands for the last 
time. I must go.” 


‘¢ A pleasant journey to you, my poor friend,” 


murmured Baronet Nithsdale, as he wiped away 
a tear. 


‘‘Think of us, sometimes, my good Belfast,” 


sighed Richard Linn. 


*¢ And if you have a preference for fire-arms,”’ 


said Mr. Clifton, in a low voice, ‘‘ take care not 
to handle them clumsily; rest the gun upon the 
right temple, but not too near ; it is the best way.” 


A bitter smile passed over the honorable mem- 


ber’s features. 


‘*Thank you,” said he, approaching his cham- 


ber door; ‘‘I need not suggest that you had bet- 
ter not come inimmediately. This is one of the 
things which should be done quietly and alone.” 


‘* Adieu, Belfast, adieu!” sighed the three gen- 


tlemen, as he opened his chamber door. 


‘*« Adieu!” responded Belfast, in a hollow voice. 
The room which he entered was quite dark. 


By the dim light of the stars, Belfast found his 
way to the table. A sharp, grating noise, like 
the rubbing of a file upon iron, arrested his at- 


tention. Belfast held his breath, and, as his 
eyes gradually became accustomed to the dark- 
ness, he discovered a man in the act of forcing 


open his secretary. A cry of surprise escaped 
the gentleman’s lips, as he glided toward the 
table and armed himself with a pistol. 


‘Who is there?” said he, in a faint voice. 
‘*Who are you?” answered the nocturnal vis- 


itor, wheeling about. 


‘¢ Answer, or I fire,” 

‘“‘ Fire,” said the thief, clicking another pistol 
in the dark; ‘only, if you miss Lowel, Lowel 
will not miss you.” 

‘* Lowel!” repeated Mr. Belfast, in a voice of 
terror; for the name the bandit had pronounced 
had become celebrated in England. ‘* What do 
you want ?” he asked, in an altered voice. 

‘TI wish to have some money in advance upon 
your estate,’ said the robber, not in the least 
disconcerted. 

«*You have heard our conversation ?” 

*¢From the first word.” 

‘Tt is an abuse of confidence.” 

‘¢ Nothing less.” 

«« And when you get the advance money, what 
will you do?” 








‘*T will descend from the window to the boat 
which brought me here. You do wrong to leave 
your windows open in the summer, the mus- 
quitoes come in.” 

‘*And robbers, also,”” murmured the honorable, 

‘*Even so.” 

‘*Come, finish your work quickly, and go,” 

‘‘T knew you were a true gentleman,” said 
Lowel, making a final attempt to force open the 
secretary. 

‘‘ The silver is in the left hand drawer. Five 
hundred guineas you will find in the leathern 
bag.” 

‘“‘If you could give me the money in bank 
notes, it would oblige me,”’ said the robber, with 
surpassing impudence. 

‘‘T am sorry to refuse you, sir,’ replied Bel- 
fast, calmly; ‘if I had known it would be more 
convenient for you, I would have provided before- 
hand.” 

‘¢T am none the less grateful to you,” answered 
the bandit, approaching Mr. Belfast; ‘‘and to 
prove this, I am about to rendér you a friendly 
service. You believe yourself happy, and you 
place confidence in the sincerity and judgment 
of your friends. By my profession, I am kept 
well informed of all that passes in England, and 
I have nearer acquaintances with men and things 
than you suppose. I tell you, Mr. Belfast, you 
are not happy; your friends conceal the truth 
from you; I will prove my words in a moment, 
if you desire.” 

‘‘Do so!” exclaimed the gentleman, out of 
breath with emotion. 

‘‘ Place your ear at the key-hole, while I fire 
a pistol out of the window.” 

‘¢ What is that for ?” 

‘‘You will learn in a moment,” said Lowel, 
turning toward the window, and he pulled the 
trigger. The sound shook the windows, and the 
smoke came in the room in dense clouds. ‘‘Si- 
lence !’’ whispered Lowel. 

Belfast pressed his ear against the crack of 
the door. 

‘¢ You hear that, gentlemen,” said the baronet, 
speaking first ; ‘‘ all is finished.” 

‘< All is finished,” the others repeated. 

‘‘ Poor Belfast! he has gone to his rest, sure 
of his present happiness. Frankly could we 
have deceived him ?” 

‘‘Ha!’’ exclaimed Belfast, turning pale. 

‘‘No, certainly,” continued Richard Linn. 
‘‘He must have been aware that, leaving Lady 
Belfast a widow, she will, in all probability, 
marry her cousin Henry in a few months.” : 

‘‘Was he not actuated by despair in love! 

«Yes, probably; Henry has lost nothing by 
waiting. Belfast leaves his widow an immense 
fortune.” P 

“The failure of the banker, Simon Maidel, 
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might have affected him,” said the baronet, swal- 
lowing a glass of port. 

‘‘Has that concern failed?” said Richard. 
‘«*T had funds there less than a year ago; what 
a fortunate escape it was that I took them out.” 

‘Believe me, gentlemen, Belfast did well to 
kill himself,” said Mr. Clifton, in his turn; 
‘his neck was sunk in his shoulders, his face 
was purple, and he had all the signs of an apo- 
pletic constitution.” 

‘“‘Itis true, he was much too stout,” agreed the 
baronet. 

“Horrible! horrible! horrible!’ cried the 
honorable, seizing Lowel’s arm. 

‘‘Well, what do you say now, Mr. Belfast?” 

‘«“T say,” answered that gentleman, in a rage, 
“T say that I will kill my cousin Henry, that I 
will send that miserable fellow, Maidel, to the 
devil, and that I will strangle that base Clifton.” 

‘Then you renounce your idea of suicide.” 

“Renounce it! Yes, I have other things to 
attend to! To-morrow, my dear Mr. Lowel, I 
will have my life insured.” 

“To-morrow, they will believe you are dead, ac- 
cording to the programme you have announced.”’ 

“That is reasonable; but what shall I do 
then ?” 

“You will, indeed, be placed in an embarrass- 
ing situation. It will be supposed that the frag- 
ments of your body are beneath the waters of 
the Thames.” 

“Alas! alas!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
man. 

“Good night, sir.” 

“* Lowel, I will give you two thousand dollars 
cash, if you will receive me into your band.” 

“The bargain is made.” 

“Where is your den?” 

“In London, sir, Albany House, Regent street. 
If you would like a seat in my boat, I offer it 
with pleasure.” And Lowel, climbing through 
the window, began to descend the ladder attached 
to the baleony. 

Belfast boldly followed his example, but he 
stopped half-way, and hesitated a moment. 
“The devil!” he growled between his teeth, 
“what if the ladder were not solid, and I should 
slip and kill myself!” 

® CHAPTER II. 

Before entering the Albany House, Belfast 
stopped at the barber’s and had his whiskers re- 
moved, that he might look as unlike himself as 
possible. 


Lowel introduced him into a sumptuous apart- 
ment. 

“Let us be quick about our business,” said 
Belfast, after assuring himself that no one was 
Within hearing. ‘* Lowel, can you provide me 
With the means of catching that rascal, Maidel, 





troubling my cousin Henry, and playing some 
tricks upon my excellent friends ?” 

** Yes,” Lowel replied, ‘‘on the condition that 
you sign our act of constitution.”” And the 
bandit drew from his pocket-book a parchment, 
which he passed to the gentleman. 

‘Be it so!” said Belfast, with energy; ‘it 
matters little whether I die by my own hand, or 
the rope; I sign without reading.” 

‘¢And you do well, for you are not able to 
decipher the mysterious characters to which I 
alone have the key. To-night, I will write to 
my associate at Hamburg, and within a week, 
you will receive the sum you deposited in the 
hands of Simon Maidel, the rest will come after- 
ward.” 

‘¢ And when will you introduce me to my col- 
leagues ?”’ Belfast inquired, with importance. 

‘When I have proved you thoroughly,” said 
Lowel. ‘This is your chamber; you need re- 
pose; you must take an amount of sleep sufficient 
for two nights, for it is more than probable you 
will have no rest to-morrow night.” 

The honorable member threw himself upon 
the bed, and his heavy eyelids were not long in 
closing. His dreams were of constables, lan- 
terns, and nightly adventures, and he awoke 
just as the fatal bars of Newgate were fastening 
upon him. With the return of day, these hal- 
lucinations vanished, but the reality appeared to 
him more dark and menacing. He had signed 
the diabolical compact of the bandit Lowel. 

The captain announced to Mr. Belfast that the 
next night would be one of fatigue; Mr. Belfast 
passed it in a ditch, upon the road to Gravesend, 
in Lowel’s company, who, having marshaled 
about a dozen sinister looking men, lay down to 
take some rest. 

The signal of alarm having warned the bandit 
that the expedition was suspected by the police, 
Lowel dragged his honorable colleague through 
all sorts of by-ways, and did not let him rest, 
until after an hour of hard work. 

The next day a similar experience awaited 
him on the road to Richmond, and for six suc- 
cessive days and nights the unfortunate man had 
no rest for body or mind. 

‘<T promised you that in a week I would return 
your money, did I not?” said Lowel, entering 
his room, one day. ‘‘Here, see if this is right.” 

Belfast took the pocket-book handed him by 
the bandit, and counted the bills it contained. 

‘«¢ Yes,” he exclaimed, ‘‘the sum isexact. That 
is wonderful !” 

‘J want your services this evening, Mr. Bel- 
fast,” said Lowel, lighting a cigar. 

‘‘Where to go?” asked that gentleman, with 
curiosity. 

‘To the Queen’s Theatre.” 

‘‘The music makes me nervous.” 
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‘‘That is unfortunate; but our boxes are 
taken, and I repeat it,” said Lowel, severely, ‘‘I 
need you.” 

At eight o’clock, precisely, Belfast and Lowel, 
in silk stockings and white cravats, entered the 
theatre. The honorable and his captain seated 
themselves in their box. 

‘* Hold,” said Lowel, carelessly, ‘‘I have for- 
gotten my handkerchief.” 

‘* 1 have two,” politely suggested his compan- 
ion. 

*‘T never use any but silk,” said the bandit; 
‘* but if you wish to help me, Belfast, pass me the 
one which hangs half-way out the pocket of that 
stout gentleman near you.” 

“Oh!” the honorable exclaimed, becoming 
purple. 

‘* You refuse ?” 

‘‘ Unfortunately, it is Lord Kendal, a friend 
of mine.” 

‘So much the better, between friends.” 

‘Never, never!” said poor Belfast. 

Lowel cast upon his comrade a look of pity, 
and drew from his pocket the fatal parchment. 
‘‘What becomes of your honor ?” 

‘*Enough, enough,” Belfast growled forth, 
angrily. 

Letting his lorgnette fall on the floor, Belfast 
sat himself to work to obtain the handkerchief, 
which he succeeded in drawing from Lord Ken- 

dal’s pocket, and tossed it to Lowel. 

‘¢Thank you, Belfast,” said the bandit, coolly. 

Belfast gave one bound over the seats, and 
rushed from the theatre without hat or cloak. 

‘‘Lowell, you are a wretch! and I am the 
most unfortunate of men, for I have lost my self- 
respect, and am a robber like yourself—brigand,”’ 
cried he. 

‘You are unfortunate, Mr. Belfast? On your 
word of honor?” 

‘“«Yes,”’ he repeated, with despair. 

“T am glad, very glad to hear you say 





self, under the pretext that you were tired of 
happiness, that you were loved and respected by 
all, and rich as a nabob.”’ 

‘*T was a fool,” said Belfast, hiding his head 
in his hands. 

‘*Indeed you were,” continued Lowel, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘since Mistress Belfast has never loved any 
but you, your banker is an honest man, and 
Messrs. Nithsdale, Linn and Clifton, the best of 
friends, who have helped teach you a good 
lesson.” 

‘¢ And cousin Henry ?” 

‘‘Cousin Henry is still in existence. But he 
was married three years before his cousin be- 
came Mistress Belfast.” 

‘Brave cousin!” Belfast exclaimed, joyfully. 

A third person entered the room, and said a 
few words in a low voice to Lowel. 

‘‘Qne of the bandits!” Belfast murmured be- 
tween his teeth. 

‘‘Tt is my servant, who comes to tell us the 
boat is ready.” 

‘‘ You are going?” 

‘*Yes, we are going. But in passing Grave- 
send, we will allow you to land.” 

‘‘What! are you not captain of—” 

‘¢Of robbers? no, simply a merchant.” 

‘‘ And your name ?” 

‘‘Is Henry Ferguson, your cousin,” said the 
young man, extending his hand, cordially. “Ah! 
if you had not left the copy of your will in your 
wife’s chamber—”’ 

‘‘My wife would have been a widow!” 

‘‘ Apropos! here is Lord Kendal’s handker- 
chief, which I had forgotten,” said Henry, gaily, 
drawing it from his pocket; ‘‘ will you return it 
to him ?” 

‘«T will keep it myself, and have it framed in 
gold,” cried Belfast, exultingly; ‘it will remind 
me that I have had the pleasure of being wr 
happy once.” 

‘¢ But’ —objected Henry. 





so, Mr. Belfast. Ah! you wanted to kill your- 


‘¢ Between colleagues.” 
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THE CANADIAN FRENCHMAN. 


Ir has become the fashion, of late, to ridicule 
a certain class of very respectable old gentle- 
men, whose ideas are as antiquated as themselves 
—who are eternally lagging a little behind the 
spirit of the age, and whom the 2.40-ism of our 
go-ahead Young Americas displeases and alarms 
by dubbing them with the very expressive ap- 
pellation——‘‘ Old Fogies.” 

The origin of the term is involved in consider- 


able obscurity, but, we presume, it had its birth 

in the orthographical error of some enterprising 
' error, who, discoursing upon the merits of de- 
merits of one of our distinguished politicians, 
| (the reader may imagine the subject of the said 
| discourse to be that particular politician whom 
_he especially dislikes) wished to invent an wl 
| pellation for the gentleman which should be # 
once neat and appropriate, and attempted to de- 
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signate him as “ Old Foggy,” but in the hurry 
of editorial composition, dropped one of the 
«g's —hence the present form of the word. 
Perhaps the oldest fogies, or rather the fogiest 
of old fogies, on this continent are the Canadian 
French. We meet with them all through the 
Canadas, and in such of the American states 
and cities as were settled by the subjects, and 
once under the dominion of ‘‘ Le Grand Monar- 
que.” In the cities which they founded their 
influence and presence is still remarkably con- 
spicuous. On the principal streets old-fashioned 
French houses with steep roofs, contrasts with 
stately edifices which merchant princes have 
erected. An old Catholic church is a prominent 
feature in the business part of the town. French 
carts rattle over the pavements, and French 
ponies are trotting up and down the street at the 
top of their speed. The information ‘ On parle 
francais,” stares at us from the show windows. 
Bearded, pipe-smoking, brigand-ish looking 
Frenchmen jostle us on the side-walks. Black- 
eyed demoiselles, clad in gaudy calicoes, display 
well-turned ancles at the crossings, and peddle 
fresh-laid eggs and coarsely-knit stockings from 
door to door. Such a city is renowned for its 
conservatism. It invests no money in rail-road 
stocks, and erects no costly public buildings. 
Its progress is slow if not sure. While other 
western towns, which now claim rank among the 
great cities of the world, were dense swamps or 
uncultivated prairies, these French settlements 
were in the full tide of a successful existence. 
They, perhaps, presented the nearest approach 
to an Utopian civilization of which, at least, this 
continent could ever boast. The inhabitants 
were simple, unaffected, and prosperous. Their 
wants were few, and their pleasures many. The 
curse of labor rested lightly upon them. Their 
lands brought forth abundantly, leaving them in 
blissful ignorance of that sweat of the brow by 
Which less-favored mortals earn their daily 
bread, The streams—which they never aban- 
doned—were full of the finest fish in the world. 
The forests supplied them with game fit for an 
epicure. No record of Indian massacre or 
bloody murder stains their annals. They looked 
upon the red men as brethren, and lived with 
them in peace and harmony. They sang and 
laughed, and danced their lives away, and dying 
left behind them few 
“Footprints on the sands of Time.” 

The modern Frenchman has, in no instance, 
departed from the spirit of his ancestors. He 
dwells in the same house—owns the same farm 
and lives in the same manner. He is content to 
‘ollow their customs and abide by their experi- 
‘nce, and views every attempt at innovation 
With disgust and disapprobation. No knight of 

ld, or “lord of high estate,” e’en regarded his 





ancestral castle with more lofty pride, or guarded 
it with more jealous care, than does he the rick- 
etty mansion in which his fathers dwelt. 

To destroy it would be sacrilege—a removal 
from it would be the forerunner of certain mis- 
fortune. And yet he suffers Time, the great 
destroyer, to commit his ravages unchecked. 
He cannot secount for the fact that the rain will 
leak through his roof, as it never exhibited such 
presumption in the days of his boyhood, and it 
never seems to occur to him that the timely ap- 
plication of a few shingles would be apt to les- 
sen the evil. Perhaps, he reasons as did the 
old man ‘*we read about.” When it rains he 
cannot fix it—when it rains not it needs no re- 
pairs. So great is his abhorrence of change 
that he never thinks even of death as applicable 
to himself, but rather thinks—if he thinks at 
all—that he will live always. It would be such 
a new thing for him to die. He never makes his 
will until his physician tells him that his doom 
is sealed—and if the doctor happens to be mis- 
taken and the Frenchman gets well, he mourns 
the unnecessary exertion he was prevailed upon 
tomake. The remark of an old French gentle- 
man was perfectly characteristic. The frosts of 
ninety (90) winters had left him still hale and 
hearty. In that time the farm he inherited had 
become the centre of a populous city. He was 
about to lease some of his property for a term 
of thirty years. The lessee, intending to erect 
thereon some costly buildings, wished some pro- 
vision for the renewal of the lease to be inserted 
init. But the Frenchman exclaimed, peevishly, 
‘¢Pshaw! come to me when your lease runs out 
and J’ll renew it for you.” 

A tough, shaggy pony—as thoroughly French 
as its master—and an awkward two-wheeled cart 
—the very counterpart of those used by his an- 
cestors—is even yet the only ‘‘ turn-out” of the 
modern Frenchman. He uses it indiscriminately 
for all purposes—for conveying his hay to mar- 
ket, or his wife to church. 

With the exception of his priest and his ances- 
tral habitation, his horse and cart occupy the 
first place in his affections. He revers the vehi- 
cle, because his grandfather used a similar one. 
He loves his horse—First—Because it is a horse. 
Second—Because it is the best horse there is in 
the country. Doubt the abilities of his horse, 
and you insult a Frenchman. He will tell you 
astounding stories of the feats performed by the 
animal, and is willing to risk fabulous sums on 
its speed. ? 

Its peer cannot be found—it never did exist, 
unless in the person of some remarkable steed, 
once owned by his grandfather. He ever stands 
ready to fight any one who dares to express his 
belief in the undoubted ugliness of the beast. 

It is related of one of the early governors of 
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one of our western States, that he took with him 
from his eastern home, among other Yankee 
notions, a family coach, which innovation was 
so unpleasant in the eyes of the villagers, that 
he found himself obliged either to dispense with 
it, or become decidedly unpopular. He chose 
the former alternative with the less reluctance, 
as the mud in the streets of his capitol would 
preclude the use of the vehicle for the greater 
part of the year. Accordingly, he purchased 
one of the fashionable carts for the use of his 
family. The first time his lady wished to go 
shopping, she ordered up her cart, and rode to 
town. The driver having backed up to the door 
of one of the stores, as was customary in those 
days, when sidewalks were undreamed of, got 
out to help his mistress alight. Unfortunately, 
he had forgotten to fasten the body of the cart to 
the shafts, and as the lady stepped back, it very 
naturally tipped up, and ‘‘dumped”’ her face 
downward ina mud puddle. The French people 
looked aghast at the catastrophe. They feared 
it would result in the re-appearance of the de- 
tested coach. But the lady arose, and, with a 
smiling face, wiped the mud from her eyes, and 
as she ever afterward used the cart, instead of 
the carriage, the popularity of herself and hus- 
band was established, never to be lost. 

The Canadian Frenchman is at least fifty years 
behind the age in which he lives, and never hears 
of any remarkable event in the history of the 
times, until his Yankee neighbors have well nigh 
forgotten it. He knows nothing about the war of 
the Crimea, but can tell you the most minute par- 
ticulars of the last election fight. He has, pro- 
bably, heard of the steam-engine, but the banks 
of the streams on which his fathers settled, are 
still lined with wind-mills. The French ladies 
residing on the frontier of the Canadas, near 
American cities, live on in blissful ignorance of 


———— 


the Reciprocity Treaty, and smuggle their butter 
and eggs to an American market, snugly hidden be- 
neath their petticoats, (a fact) as in days of yore, 
In political matters, the Frenchman is an Ad. 
ministration Democrat. He hates a “nagur” 
and a Dutchman with an intensity that would 
have recommended him to the favor of Dr. John- 
son. At elections, his enthusiasm is tremen- 
dous. He is always on hand to drink with a 
candidate, or fight with a Teuton. His zea) 
knows no bounds. He will go any distance to 
vote for a friend, and swear in his ballot with a 
countenance expressive of virtuous indignation 
at the doubts of his challenger. 

With all his old-fogyism, we cannot help liking 
the Frenchman. He is ever gay, good-natured, 
generous, hospitable and friendly. Although he 
cannot appreciate the benefits arising from rail- 
roads, in the shape of doubled and trebled assess- 
ments upon property—which, with a remarkable 
knowledge of his own nature, he refuses to sell, 
on the ground that he would be sure to spend 
the money, but cannot spend the land—but upon 
which he is obliged to pay the taxes, still he is 
no slow fogy. He delights to move fast, but, of 
course, after the manner of his fathers. He 
‘‘cultivates” a fast nag, and spends half his 
time in racing. On the river or streamlet his 
canoe is ever seen, playing on the brink of the 
cataract, or shooting the rapids with bird-like 
velocity. 

On shore, he thinks nothing of dancing “all 
night till broad daylight,”’ for a dozen nights in 
succession, and with the girl who can dance the 
longest, he would rather go home in the morning. 
On the whole, we like him—admire him, even, 
and doubt whether he does not enjoy himself 
quite as well as if he should spend his life in 
making political speeches, or profitable specula- 
tions after the manner of Young America. 








A WINTER SONG. 


BY K. A. 


DEGNON. 


On, for a night by the stars’ clear light, 
To glide over the snowy land, 

When icy gems, like diadems, 
Are set, by the frost.king’s hand, 

On the chill, white brows of the forest boughs, 
That seem, with a mournful tone, 

For the flowers to grieve, for the bright young leaves, 
And the glorious summer gone. 


Oh, for a night, ‘‘ when hearts are light,” 
And our voices ring merrily out! 


When, from chiming bells, sweet music swells 
With our gay and happy shout! [snow 
When our warm hearts glow, tho’ the soft-fleeced 

Falls gently and still around ; 
When our coursers fleet, with fairy feet, 
Skim over the mantled ground. 


Then, hurrah for the chimes and merry times, 
When our hearts are full of glee, 

When the pulse beats high, and the sparkling ¢y® 
Tells an hour from earth-cares free ! 
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BY MISS MARY E, THROPP. 


We were about to have a good time at our 
house, for a few friends were going to ‘‘ happen 
in” in the evening, and surprise us with their 
pleasant company. 

Frank Foster (good, considerate fellow that he 
is,) having got wind of the affair, had looked in 
at noon, on his way to the office, to give us a 
hint, so that we might not be altogether behind 
the light-house. The gentlemen of our family, 
‘‘on business cares intent,” laughingly assured 
us that they were entirely too much occupied 
just then, to think of enlisting in the service of 
such trifles as young ladies. Any of us could 
have a horse, vehicle, and last, but no* least, a 
purse, to go to the neighboring town, to get 
‘‘good cheer,” but not their invalyable selves, 
for at least five hours ahead. That would be too 
late; so, declaring for independence, I volun- 
teered to go myself, and my little brother, Eddie, 
not yet in his teens, begged to be my Jehu. We 
were soon all ready, and seated in the vehicle, 
our gentle, but spirited and beautiful gray curving 
his proud neck, and pawing all impatience, while 
I was receiving commission after commission, 
when another candidate for accompaniment ap- 
peared, in the shape of a little, four year old 
child, riding round the house at full gallop, on a 
stick, a chicken feather jauntily drooping in his 
cap, and hallooing at the top of his lungs, ‘‘ Oh, 
let me go; do, please, sister, let me go with 
you,” pleaded the little importunate the instant 
he saw us, dropping his stick, and running 
eagerly to the carriage steps. It was impossible 
to resist the bewitching face and imploring eyes 
of the little cavalier, so he was hoisted in, and 
we started. 

It was a superb day, and as we rolled away 
from the bridge, and swept out on to the pike, 
level and broad, and clean, I just leaned back in 
my seat, and gave myself up to enjoyment. The 
curtains were up, and the scenery was beautiful. 
There had been a rain the day before, and every 
thing was glowing in the magnificent freshness 
of June. Light clouds, like snow-drifts, were 
sailing across the sky, and shadowing the fields, 
green and beautiful, through which the pike 
Wound its long, white way. The neat substan- 
tial farm-houses of our neighbors were every- 
Where dotting the pleasant land. A slight breeze 
was bending the pink and white clover blossoms, 
toying with the green plumes of the young corn, 
and whispering to the leaves of the groves where 
the birds were singing, and afar off, the bright 








blue river was shining. Yes, it was a splendid 
day, one that we feel to be so; and the soft, 
home-like landscape never looked more lovely, 
and never did I enjoy the scenery of our peace- 
ful, beautiful land more exquisitely. Even our 
youngest felt its divine influence, for he turned 
to me, after some quiet cogitating, and exclaimed, 
‘«Isn’t this a nice day? isn’t this a pretty road? 
Look at those great, tall trees; and look, sister, 
oh, do look, there’s a squirrel! a dear, little 
squirrel! Whew, how it runs! Look at its lit- 
tle brown coat, isn’t it pretty ?” 

We soon reached the town, seven miles dis- 
tant, but we were a long time before we could 
get our orders filled up, and the sun was slowly 
sinking in the western sky when we set out to 
return. I became rather anxious when I found 
it was so late, for I did not like to be found out 
with two children after dark, especially as there 
had been much talk in the neighborhood recently 
about robbers. Some of our excellent neighbors 
quietly and inoffensively returning from market 
had been waylaid, maltreated, and robbed. I 
told Eddie to drive fast, and we were proceed- 
ing at a rapid rate, about a mile out of town, 
when a woman, closely veiled, accosted me, and 
telling me she had to walk to P., eleven miles 
above, on the pike, and that she was very 
tired already, and somewhat fearful, as there 
were supposed to be robbers about, asked me if 
I would please to let her in. I knew we had 
quite enough of a load as it was, to get on with 
any kind of speed, but I had not the heart to 
refuse. I made a motion to lift Charlie back 
beside me, but, before I could accomplish it, she 
stepped in past the child and seated herself in 
the vacant seat at my side. There was some- 
thing in the energy, rapidity, and independence 
of her movements, that struck me as man-like, 
and a sudden fear went like a knife to my heart. 
For the moment I was frightened so that I could 
not speak, but I soon rallied and tried to combat 
my fears, thinking it might be only imagination 
after all. Fortunately my veil was down, and 
my manner did not betray me, for I was still 
and impassive as stone. The woman now began 
to talk, and the sound of her voice, which 
seemed changed, was little calculated to reassure 
me in my present frame of mind. In a harsh, 
dry tone she asked: 

‘¢ Where do you live?” 

I answered, ‘‘on the other side of the river.” 

‘¢ Far from here?” 
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‘¢Not quite six miles distant.” 

‘¢ What’s your name?” 

‘¢ My friend, you are curious.” 

‘Yes, I possess an inquiring mind, you see, | 
that’s the way to learn, hey?” and she laughed | 
a harsh laugh—it sounded like a croak to me. 
At this moment my hand lightly touched some- 
thing hard at my side, and glancing down, horror 
of horrors, I beheld the butt end of a pistol pro- 
truding from her pocket. Sudden terror makes 
me motionless. I did not stir, no sound escaped 
my lips, but, oh, the agonized prayer that went 
up to God from the depths of my heart! I soon 
grew calm, and, oh, how my heart yearned over 
those innocent children talking away so unsus- 
pectingly in front, all unconscious of the danger 
impending. I could not leave our little darling | 
in front of the dreaded creature at my side. | 
But I wanted a pretext for getting him on my | 
lap and I had to wait for it. 

‘¢ Drive on, Eddie, drive fast, dear, it is so late, 
and we are far from home,” 

Eddie obeyed, and I sat still devising some 
plan of escape, with senses sharpened by suffer- 
ing. If only a carriage would come, but the | 
pike was not much traveled. I now remembered | 
that I had seen some men working on the pike, | 
about half way from the town, and oh if I could | 
only reach them before they quit work for the | 
night. How I prayed that I might, but the sun | 
was already setting. 

‘*‘ Drive as fast as ever you can, dear.” 

‘Well, sister, I am,” and, indeed, the child | 
was driving recklessly, but not fast enough for | 











one who felt, with shuddering apprehension, that | 


our lives, perhaps, hung upon a few moments of | 


time. 

‘‘Are you cold,” asked the grating voice at 
my side, ‘‘because if you are sit closer, that’s | 
the way to keep warm.” 

‘* Not at all,” I replied, shrinking back, “but | 
this child is getting sleepy, I will take him on 
my lap.” 

‘** Let me hold him, I’ll keep the youngster in 
order.”’ 

**No, thank you, he does not need any restric- 
tion,” and I gathered the little one, who now 
looked wonderingly and indignantly up at the 
strange face, close to my heart. 

‘*You have more room now, Eddie, hold the 
lines firmly and urge him on.” 

‘*Why do you drive like the d—1, what are 
you hurrying him on at this rate for ?” abruptly 
demanded the ruffian voice. I could scarcely 
command mine sufficiently to say, ‘‘that we ex- 
pected company at home that evening, and, in 








any case, I was afraid to be out long after dark.” 


‘*‘Look at me, I’m big enough and strong 


enough, aint I ?” and the veil was torn off, reveal- 


ing a hard, ill-favored, bearded face, such as 
never belonged to any woman. ‘‘I’ll take care 
of you, if you behave yourself, mind, if you be- 
have yourself,” and he leered at me diabolically. 
The blood curdled in my veins. I grew cold to 
my finger ends, and again I prayed—prayed as 
if it was the last moment of my life. We were 
ascending a hill. On the top I strained my eyes 
and looked as far asl could see ahead. Was 
there not something dark moving on the pike? 
Yes, surely. I lifted my veil. Thank God! 
there were the workmen. Wewere safe! Thank 
God forever! I could have shouted for joy. 
I only wept silently—such thankful, happy 
tears. 

‘‘What makes you so quiet,” broke in the 
gruff voice, again. 

I was at rest now, we were nearing the men 
rapidly. I could answer with composure. 

“‘ You talked so strangely, one would think I 
was the obliged person.” 

He laughed, “I did, did 1? Pooh! that’s 
nothing, you aint afraid of me, are you?” and I 
felt with an indignant thrill that his arm was 
encircling my waist. A scream escaped me in 
spite of myself, another and another, the horse 
dashed on; the men weré a stone’s throw dis- 
tant. 

‘Be quiet, or Ill kill you,” he hissed into 


| my ear, and caught at the lines. 


‘*Stop! oh, for mercy’s sake, stop the horse!” 


|A huge hand was placed on my mouth, but it 


was too late; already, stout hands were holding 
the bridle, and honest eyes were looking, in- 
quiringly, within. 

“Take this person out. It’s a man; see, 
here’s a pistol in his pocket.” 

With a scowl at me, and a muttered ‘ I’ll re- 
member you for this,” he sprang out, with the 
evident intention to escape; but, after a des- 
perate struggle, was taken into custody. At 
this moment, a horseman rode quickly up. | 
recognized the horse, I knew the rider. It was 
my own dear brother! Feeling uneasy at our 
protracted stay, he had set out to meet us. I 
beckoned him in, for, now that the danger was 
over, I felt the reaction, and grew weak almost 
to fainting. Dismounting, and tying his horse 
behind, he was soon amongst us, and, under his 
safe and loving protection, we reached home 
just as Venus had hung her one large diamond 
in the vaulted blue. The fright and suffering 
were soon obliterated in the genial sunshine of 
the friendly hearts around, but I shall never, to 
my dying day, forget my ride on the C —. Pike. 
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UNDER THE FROCK. 
A TALE OF VERMONT. 





BY MRS. L. 
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GOODWIN. 





“‘Goon-By, father; kiss little Jamy, before 
you go.” 

David King—Uncle Dave, as he was commonly 
called, bent over to the pale young girl, his 
daughter, who held her infant brother in her 
arms, bestowing a hasty kiss upon one and the 
other. Then turning to his silent, agitated wife, 
with a similar token of affection, he received 
from her a small bundle, containing a change of 
linen, and, perhaps, some few other necessaries, 
for the traveler, pronounced, rather huskily, the 
parting word to the group altogether, and strik- 
ing his rude staff hard upon the ground, walked 
fast away from before his cabin door, toward the 
wilderness surrounding. 

When he was nearly under the leafless, brown 
boughs, he cast a first look over his shoulder, 
almost stopping as if something was forgotten; 
but verging a little from his course so as to 
bring into fuller view the little west window of 
the home left behind, he lifted his rough hand 
toward it in expressive gesture of farewell; after 
which, surmounting the brush fence that ran 
round the little clearing, he disappeared from 
the watchers’ sight. The mother, as she re- 
entered the dwelling, was cheered by the smile 
upon the face of her invalid boy, which still 
pressed the panes, straining, in vain, after one 
more glimpse of the parent, who might not return 
that way for many months. Ah! he did not in 
many years. 

David King proceeded, and shortly struck the 
town road, which was a little better than the 
poor trail leading off past two or three scattered 
habitations, and ending at his own. That he 
had chosen not to follow, being desirous of 
quitting the neighborhood privately; for what 
with things he could not help, and also those he 
did not, Uncle Dave’s circumstances had waxed 
from indifferent to bad, and from bad to worse, 
till every man he met was his creditor, and at 
protest against continuing so. He was going 
now to seek improved fortune for himself and 
family; either through obtaining money where- 
with to relieve the incubus of debt that was on 
him, or preparing for them a new home amid 
better prospects, and so distant that the arm of 
the law would not stretch its stern muscles from 
hence to annoy him. The great West had just 
sent forth its circulars of invitation; and David 
King trusted there might be something there 
worth securing, even for him. 
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So on he strode, covered by his slouched hat 
and a new suit—frock and pants—of blue home- 
spun, the former falling over the latter to the 
knee. Thrice a pity was it that dispensations 
from above were not all which bent the stalwart 
figure of the man in his prime, nor exposure to 
the bleakness which swept those Green Mountain 
plains, the only occasion of his ‘redness of 
eyes”? and of complexion! The past winter had 
been one of sickness and distress in his house- 
hold; one child of the six was gone where it 
would know no want; another, the eldest son, 
had been on the verge of the grave, and must 
linger long, perhaps ever, a sufferer. But it was 
a jug that used to depend from David’s hand, 
along the road between home and the village, 
coming heavy, and so soon returning light, which 
wrought the great evil to him and his. Uncle 
Dave, though much of a man otherwise, would 
drink. 

Spring opened; the rosy bud of the maples in 
the ‘“‘sugar places” changed green, expanding 
into leaf; the husband partridge sounded his 
drum from the old log beside the stored sap- 
buckets; red and white benjamins, and yellow 
adder tongues bloomed plentifully beneath vestal 
wreaths of the moosewood; while the robin, 
bob-o-link, and brown thrush poured out music 
as the sun his splendor, making all the knolls 
and hollows of the deep forest to rejoice. The 
lone woman, with such help as her children could 
render, and an occasional gratuity from some 
kind neighbor, sowed and planted her few acres ; 
sun and shower fell in benediction on the soil, 
which brought forth a harvest for the needy 
family. 

Winter succeeded—passed in dreary months, 
while there came no tidings of the wanderer. 
The wife’s face, which had always gathered 
anxiety at thought of him, became confirmed in 
melancholy; the children watched her looks, and 
ceased to ask each other, with wistful eyes and 
tones, huddled round the blazing fire of logs, 
‘sWhat, if father should come in now!” 

About the close of the second year, a returned 
immigrant put an end to their suspense, by an 
account of (Mr. King’s death. His intemperate 
habits, which were the occasion of his wife’s deep- 
est solicitude, had wrecked him in the middle of 
the voyage of life, and his poor hulk had gone 
down to dishonor and speedy oblivion. This was 
the tale: Uncle Dave had been stopping for sev- 
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eral months in a western town, working a little, 
and drinking a good deal; and one night he went 
out of the tavern intoxicated, strayed away, and 
lay down and died from cold. 

It was said all through the neighborhood that 
King’s family were as well off without him; 
those that said it, waiving the consideration of 
there being griefs to the widow and fatherless 
unconnected with bread and flannel. Uncle 
Dave’s failing might have earned him disrepute 
in the community; but those whom it most 
affected, his family, bore him only love still. 
The meagre mourning they put on, was far more 
significant than the most imposing often is. 

And now Mrs. King rallied herself to meet the 
exigency. Strength such as she had not pos- 
sessed before her day required it, enabled her 
to bear her burden, and to bear it well and cheer- 
fully. The oldest girl, now fifieen years of age, 
was put to a trade; and soon her earnings, as she 
went from house to house, at a couple of shil- 
lings a day, were a sensible addition to her moth- 
er’s small means; while in time, every family 
for at least five miles around, came to depend | 
on her for making up their ‘‘fulled cloth ;” and | 
during the fall and winter especially, Myra King 
and her services were in the greatest demand. 

Meanwhile, the widow’s little farm was marked | 
by more thrift than formerly. The great chips 
of beech and black birch were always raked wide 
away from the doorstone back against the wood- 





pile of goodly size, and the space of ground 
swept clean as the cottage floor; the buttery 


| 

} 

: | 

window, and occasional other panes, hitherto | 


glazed with newspapers, were renewed with 
glass, albeit of a kind that was apt to cut pranks 
with the vision, metamorphosing the red rooster 
into the cat, with her angriest back up, and the 
speckled sow into a whole large litter of suckling 
pigs. The straw-thatched hovel beyond the 
house grew to @ respectable barn, with ‘great 
beams”’ for the boys to try their gymnastic 
powers upon, and bay and scaffold, where, in 
alternate forenoons, proud pullets cackled of 
under-sized eggs. 

Drovers and collectors of produce began to 
call, and make offers for a fat two-year-old or 
half a dozen lambs, or a tub or so of butter, and 
a few nicely-kept, ‘‘ three-meal”’ cheeses. Stout 
fences divided the mowing from the pasture, and 
the plow-land from both. Year by year, new 
fields were cleared, until to the west they met 
those of the nearest neighbor, and a section of 
the Green Mountain range received the setting 
sun from the cottagers’ view. 

One rainy evening, five summers after Uncle 
Dave went away, a stranger knocked at the door 
and inquired how far it was to a tavern. 

‘¢There is one at the village two miles from 
here,” Leonard, the crippled lad, answered him; 
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‘‘but, I guess, you’ve come out of your way 
some, and the road don’t go no further.” 

‘*T thought it seemed to be toeing off,” re- 
joined the man, willing to mantle his chagrin 
with a jest. 

He hesitated, shivering in his wet coat, looked 
back into the darkness and spoke to his horse, and 
looked again into the bright firelight as though 
coveting a place there. 

Leonard’s mother rose with her knitting-work 
in her hands, and coming close behind her son 
bade the stranger, on her threshold, good-even- 
ing, at the same time scanning his appearance. 
From this act on the part of their mother, Jamy 
and the next older child took license to draw 
toward the door; where they stood peeping out, 
one between the hinges and the other with the 
end of the wooden latch in his mouth. The 
stranger threw a lively bo-peep at each, calling 
them Keen-eyes and Curly-head; while Leonard 
whispered his mother— 

‘* Hadn’t we better ask him to stay ?” 

Perhaps the individual to whom this reference 
was made overheard the words, or else was en- 
couraged by the expression of the woman’s 
face, for he asked immediately : 

‘*Couldn’t you give a stormy night’s shelter 
to a tired man and his beast, ma’am ?”’ 

“Tf you can put up with our poor accommo- 
dations —’’ Mrs. King began, but there was no 
occasion to say more, the other had already 
seized his horse’s bit and was heading him for 
the barn. 

In a few minutes he was heard returning, 
conversing along with Leonard. Myra bowed 
as he entered, looking up from her busy stitch- 
ing on a coat for one of her brothers; Mrs. 
King set her wooden bowl of flat-jack batter on 
the table and hastened to take his drenched over- 
coat, which she hung up beside Leonard’s tin 
lantern on a peg in the wall. 

The hostess supposed her guest hadn’t been 
to supper; he confessed that he had not even 
been to dinner. He was a young man, with a 
certain look and air of smartness which were 
likely to favor him among any strangers, and 
which certainly did so here. He was very easy 
and affable, too; so that not only the children 
quickly relaxed from their self-imposed pro- 
priety of sitting in silent rigidity, looking art- 
fully at one another whenever one another 
inadvertently screwed sideways on the chair, or 
grated a foot on the round it rested upon, but 
Myra, while conscious that the stranger’s eyes 
were watching her, no longer broke her thread 
by nervous twitches, and her young sister 
cleared away the stranger’s plate after his meal, 
with resignation at her green flannel gown not 
being done, and happily forgetful of the clatter 
her thick shoes made upon the floor. 
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The guest’s name of Alton was not strange to 
them when he made it known and said he was 
the son of the late Jubal Alton, who died the 
possessor of land in the vicinity which he held 
under the original title, including a number of 
First Division Lots in that township. In that 
neighborhood, then, young Alton’s journey 
ended; he having traveled from Hartford, partly 
for curiosity and partly of necessity, to examine 
his inheritance and advise himself concerning 
its condition and prospects. It was Saturday 
night when he arrived; by Monday morning he 
had attained so good terms with the family as 
to venture upon asking Mrs. King for a few 
days’ board. The widow smiled, only saying, 
again—‘‘if Mr. Alton could put up with such 
accommodations as theirs —” which accommo- 
dations the other declared he ‘‘liked capitally.” 
The proposition was settled, therefore, to the 
delight of Alton and the majority of the other 
party. 

The presence of the distinguished gentleman 
created nothing less than a furore throughout 
the neighborhood. Myra, wherever in her 
itinerancy she went, heard him talked of; the 
scholars questioned the King children at school 
and carried home every night some new anecdote 
of him. Old women went a-visiting to Mrs. 
King’s as though the thing was an epidemic; 
and instances were known where young women 
let the hominy dinner burn fast to the kettle 
while they stood gazing out after the dashing 
young man with his dashing white horse and 
elegant gig. The same dreamt of Jubal Alton, 
Jr. by night; and considered by day how lucky 
a circumstance it was that Myra King, from 
being away from home all the week, stood but 
little better chance of getting acquainted with 
him than they did themselves. 

Four weeks went by, and just as a farmer’s 
boy was harnessing a dilapidated horse into a 
wagon, of quite primitive make, for the purpose 
of carrying’ Miss King home to spend Sunday 
as usual, Mr. Alton drove up and entirely 
superseded the lad’s business. They were so 
late in arriving, that Myra’s mother concluded 
she must have had a garment to press off after 
the young man got there. Before, however, the 
supper had had to wait to its great endanger- 
ment, the two came. 

Mrs. King leveled a shovelful of coals on the 
hearth and clapped down the tea to drawing, 
while Lucina met her sister and turned to hurry 
up the light johnycake from the bright tin baker. 
Presently Leonard entered with his limping 
gait; and on his mother inquiring why Mr. 
Alton was not with him, he answered by putting 
a bank note in her hand and repeating what the 
gentleman had briefly told him—that he was 
obliged to leave for home without an hour’s de- 








lay. Hewas by this time a mileaway. Leonard 
had satisfied himself with the supposition that 
Alton had received letters at the village post- 
office which occasioned this sudden and uncere- 
monious departure. 

The quicker instincts of his sister and their 
mother, however, led them toward a different 
solution of the mystery. Myra, as she pretended 
to be all-absorbed in folding her shawl, felt the 
eyes of both riveted on her; and, with averted 
face, stole out of the kitchen. 

“Oh, Myra!” sighed her sister, after her, 
with an almost tearful look. 

Mrs. King followed her daughter and received 
a frank avowal of all that had happened; which 
was, that Alton had, during the ride home, of- 
fered himself to the young lady and been re- 
fused. But why—what reason could she possi- 
bly give for rejecting an honorable suit of this 
kind? 

‘“‘T hope you don’t want to get rid of me, 
dear mother,” laughed Myra, in reply. ‘Only 
think how many of our good neighbors it would 
disappoint, if I were to set my goose, and, in- 
stead of waxing my thread, wane away in the 
distance !”’ 

‘‘T see how it is,” interposed her mother, 
gravely, and even painfully, “‘ you know how 
much we need your labor; for the sake of your 
poor mother and her fatherless children you 
sacrifice your own happiness. Oh, my child, 
what shall I say !—this is dreadful!” 

But Myra protested, and with such affection- 
ate sincerity as compelled to belief in hér pro- 
test, that no circumstances of her family could 
have influenced her to another decision than the 
one she had made; that whatever might be 
others’ opinion of Jubal Alton, she, herself, had 
no love—nor even fancy for him. 

That evening the son of a neighbor, Willard 
Morrill, a youth of twenty, found a seat with 
the family circle, played checkers with Leonard, 
and cracked butternuts on the hearth for the 
company. The same was his long accustomed 
place on Saturday evenings, though of late his 
welcome visit had been missed. 

‘‘What’s the reason you ha’n’t been here so 
long?” inquired Jamy of him, boldly. ‘It’s a 
whole month, for I remember ’twas the night 
that Mr. Alton come; and then you didn’t stop. 
Ike and I reckoned you was mad ’cause the 
darned old cow broke into your turnips.” 

Willard looked rather foolish, said the critter 
didn’t do any damage to speak of, and cast an 
eye across the table at Myra, who blushed back 
like a peony in prime. Mrs. King observed the 
simple episode, and a light flashed out of it upon 
her mind, which chased midnight, as it were off 
her feelings. 

Then passed other years like those which had 
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preceded. Finally, on an occasion, Mrs. King 
was appealed to by young Morrell, for her in- 


fluence with Myra in behalf of himself as her { 


suitor. There had long been a sort of tacit en- 
gagement subsisting between the two. Willard 
had waited patiently; but the time had come 
when duty to his parents mingled with his own 
dearest hopes, and demanded a change. His 
mother had within the last few months fallen 
infirm; and the pious and commonly placid old 
lady was fretted beyond measure at having 
every thing intrusted to a ‘hired girl,” when 
there was her son ought to have a wife, who 
would take an interest in affairs. 

Mrs. Morrill was not ignorant of her son’s 
attachment, and she had always approved of it 
—why shouldn’t she; but then if Myra King 
wasn’t ready to be married yet, what in con- 
science was the use of waiting for her? There 
wasn’t a gal in town but would be glad to have 
her Willard, and take the homestead. (It was 
not altogether a mother’s partiality which dic- 
tated this opinion.) Dolly Jackson had been at 
the house spinning and weaving, she seemed to 
be a real clever person, and handy; Mrs. Mor- 
rill hadn’t a doubt she’d make Willard a good 
wife. 

It was rather evident that the old lady had 
followed up her suggestion to her son, by at 
least half a suggestion to buxom Dolly; and 
that the latter was found ready to respond, 
heart and hand. If any thing could have moved 
Miss Xing from her purpose of longer remain- 
ing single, this idea of being supplanted cer- 
tainly would; but she was immovable. Her 
lover knew, though she had candidly advised 
him to marry Dolly Jackson, that his affection 
for her was not slighted; and it was on this 
ground that he besought her mother’s generous 
interposition. But how could even this influ- 
ence be expected to prevail, where an ardent 
wooer and a loving heart of one’s own had 
failed ? 

‘*No, mother,” returned Myra, ‘‘I have made 
the decision, and it must stand. Willard, though 
he would be glad to help you, I know, couldn’t 
do much at present; and it is just now if ever 
that you need help. Leonard is lame, and the 
other boys are young yet. The old log house 
is about ready to tumble down over our heads; 
and in the course of next year we must build. 
As I am, I have no duty but to you. As Iam, 
then, let me stay; I am not afraid to be an old 
maid. 

‘* Lucina has grown very beautiful, everybody 
says. Ifever a stranger comes to the school- 
house to meeting, especially if he is a young 
man, I see him gazing at my sister, and inquir- 
ing who she is, and then admiring again. You 
can’t expect to keep her with you a great while. 





She longs for the society she sometimes reads 
about in a stray newspaper or magazine; and, 
somehow—lI can’t think where she learned it al] 
—she is ladylike, and almost accomplished. For 
me, I never had any desires that went beyond 
this neighborhood; and for the future I mean 
to cherish none that go beyond my mother’s 
dwelling.” 

Though trembling from head to foot, and 
sometimes speaking with forced and choking 
utterance, Myra argued right womanly, and, as 
her mother felt most sadly, according to neces- 
sity. There was no palliation in this instance— 
Myra had indeed sacrificed herself. How could 
her mother bear up under the fact? How would 
she herself bear up under it in years to come? 
The poor widow had not known so bitter a 
trouble. 

Myra returned in the morning to her place at 
the village, from which her mother had sum- 
moned her home. Calmly, dispassionately, as 
she thought, she had sealed her destiny; but 
now her feelings suffered agony under the ex- 
cision her own hands had completed, her soul 
shrieked out for pity through the grates of the 
narrow cell it had been condemned to inhabit 
forever. To repeated questionings after her 
health by the family whom she served, the girl 
laughed with a hollow sound, and nimbly went 
on with her work; while seeming to see her life- 
time entered into the garment’s measure she was 
taking. 

The middle of that afternoon, as she sat sew- 
ing, with eyes inflamed, she tooks pains to have 
it understood by so much working by candle- 
light, a lad of the family rushed into her pre- 
sence with the electric announcement— 

‘* Miss King, your father has come!” 

She started in her chair, and looking from the 
window beheld as it were an image conjured up 
from the grave, her long absent and not always 
worthy parent. He had on the same slouched 
hat, in tatters now; the blue frock, threadbare 
and dirty; and—most unwelcome identifier— 
bore in his hand an old brown jug. His figure 
was somewhat more bent than when he went 
away, and the neglected beard was seen half 
turned white. Uncle Dave had come a foot 
traveler over the hill into the village; he was 
standing the centre of a group of men, from 
whose salutations the lad had gained his infor- 
mation as to the stranger’s name. 

Myra, with the confirmation of what she 
heard, fell forward fainting; but with only 4 
second’s uncensciousness, rallied to meet her 
father, who entered the house, having been told 
that his daughter was there. She did not forget 
that, whatever might be his failings and sins, he 
was her father. There might be a manifest 
humiliation on her part, as there certainly was 
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on his, tempering the joy of their meeting; but 
the bronzed cheek was kissed more than once, 
and the sinewy arms which should have been the 
protection of his household through all these 
burdened years, folded the girl in a fond em- 
brace. 

They set off immediately—Myra and her 
father—for home. Few words were spoken on 
the way, especially on the part of the worn old 
man, who, seeming nearly crushed beneath his 
weight of remorse and shame, dwelt only on 
the probabilities connected with his reception 
by the family altogether. Not daring to enter 
their presence unannounced, he begged his 
daughter, when they were within sight of the 
place, to go on before; saying that he would 
foliow by the time she should have spoken of 
him to her mother. Perhaps he counted on the 
influence of this gentle, forgiving child with the 
others and with his wife. 

But whether the girl’s feet were clogged by 
the strange tidings she bore, or whether, as 
might well be, the minutes were multiplied to 
the husband and father anxiously awaiting his 
doom, scarcely had Myra passed along the twi- 
light road, than the other pressed her footsteps. 
As she entered the fire-lighted kitchen, the 
children bounded toward her, and Lucina gliding 
her arms around her neck and laying her cheek 
to her’s whispered— 

‘‘Jubal Alton is here; he came over a week 
ago, but I could but keep it from you. He went 
away and has come back to-day. Sister, dear, 
when he was here along ago, I loved him for 
you, now I love him for myself. He has asked 
me to be his wife; we are to be married, oh! 
very soon; then I shall go away with him.” 

The tongue of the listener seemed palsied. 
The thought of further disgrace that was now to 
fall on her family, and how it might affect the 
mind of him who had chosen her lovely sister to 
be his bride, almost transformed her like another 
Daphne, into an inanimate creation. Before 
she could recover, David King appeared in the 
midst. 

‘My wife! my children!” he exclaimed, put- 
ting forth his arms like a circle which should 
gather them all within it; but the next instant 
he shrank away, dropped into a seat, and lean- 
ing low upon his staff, gave utterance to a groan 
from the deep caverns of his soul. 

If he interpreted the momentary silence which 
followed for evil to his hopes, he was blissfully 
undeceived by the words and tokens of affection 
which burst spontaneously forth, so soon as the 
thunderbolt of his advent had passed by. The 
haggard wanderer rose once more to his feet. 

‘¢ Think,” he faltered, ‘‘think well what it is 
you would do. Do not let impulse encourage 
me, if reflection must despise and reject. Is it 





possible that one who has wasted the best years 
and energies of his being, a guilty, though re- 
pentant man, can be received again into the 
bosom of his deserted family? Shall he who 
left you, in his strength, to your own support, 
burden you for his support now? Have the 
poverty and shame I have made you suffer, been 
so slight, that you can bear them added to by 
my living presence? Am I not, rather, now 
that the law will give my wronged wife freedom 
from me, to be cast out to perish in the de- 
bauchery to which I have yielded myself a slave?” 

His wife and older children were weeping 
around him while he talked. When they grew 
calmer, the former cast on each of the latter a 
look of appeal, resting it last and longest on 
Myra, as much as to say—‘‘ My maintenance, 
also, must, perhaps, shortly fall on my children; 
it is not for me to decide without these.” The 
faces gave back but one answer; and that was— 
‘‘He is our long lost father!” Jamy alone— 
the younger two boys not remembering their 
father’s person, had kept aloof and silent—by 
dragging the jug from beside the old man’s chair 
and placing it contemptuously in a corner, 
seemed to demand a condition. Mrs. King ex- 
tended her hands and pressed those of the re- 
turned wanderer, saying : 

‘Oh, my husband! such as your home is, 
welcome back to it. Whatever have been your 
tresspasses against us, we forgive them as may 
God forgive us ours. Let us all forget that we 
have ever been separated.” 

He caught her for one moment close his heart, 
stepped back, and stood erect till his crown 
touched the low ceiling. He then drew off the 
slouched hat, rent the old blue frock down the 
front and flung it also at his feet. Now respect- 
ably clad, and with the light of manliness beam- 
ing suddenly through every feature, he thus ad- 
dressed his mute, astonished household: 

‘¢ Thank God, the test of your abiding love is 
over. Thank Him, Iam not to tax your noble 
natures so far. Jamy, dear little man, your 
father’s lips have not been put to a poison jug, 
like that, in years. Iam not now a drunkard, 
nor poor. I have money, and I have lands 
which will be a noble patrimony to our children, 
and their children’s children.” 

He proceeded to give some detail of his ad- 
ventures. The fate reported as his, he had 
barely escaped. With still a sense of manhood 
remaining, the incident made a deep impression 
on him; and he resolved, with a resolution 
strong as the love of life, that the taste of any 
thing which could inebriate should never be on 
his tongue again. 

On this foundation he rebuilt his character ; 
but not without toil, and not without perseve- 
rance. There was the accumulated rubbish of 
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established indolence to be removed; and now | himself to Myra at her entrance, now joined the 
and then the wanting cement of the faith of his | group and clasped her willing hand. Jubal Al- 
fellow men in him, left the walls he reared to | ton, who had entered in time to get a comfortable 
totter and almost to fall. He knew that word of ‘ understanding of what had occurred, drew Lu- 
his death had been conveyed to his family, and | cina to him by an arm around her waist. The 
he would not change that belief till a competency | wife hung on her husband’s neck; the children, 
crowned his efforts. | quickly familiarized, clung to his knees. And 
Willard Morrill, who sitting gloomily in a here let the curtain descend. 
darkened angle of the apartment, had not shown | 
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SPRING PICTURES. 


“ Bem plaz lou gai temps de Pascour, 
Que fai fielhas e flors venire,” 

‘The Pentecost tide which makes leaves and 
flowers come, delights me much.” So sang an 
old troubadour, and so sang with him a thousand Move on majestically slow, receive 
others, and the song was taken up by the Min- And bear rejoicing Schtylkill onward 
nesinger, and by the scholars of the Restora- To the blue sea. 
tion. Even Erasmus wrote a perfect troubadour Last evening, for the first time, the mild air 
Spring lay in exquisite Latin—the reader will find | and dried roads invited to a walk. How pleas- 
it bound up with the Pervigilia Veneris, in the | ant it seemed, after the long imprisonment of 
Baudii Amores—and from that day to this, the | winter. The silver crescent of an unclouded 
bards and writers of all lands have made it more | moon gleamed in the western sky, accompanied 
a la mode than ever to sing Spring songs. by a single star. Below the last red glow of 

The receipt of the following letter from a con- | even’ deepened into dusk—earth, air, evening, 
tributor to Graham, on this fine morning as we | all delightful. 
write, gave us a vernal train of thought, and This morning, the perfect fineness of the day, 
made imagination take a wild range over the | the purity of the air, breezy and sunny, makes 
Spring fever poesy of old France. So we give it; the house seem close as a cage. The tempta- 
with commendation, as a good sketch from life, | tion to stroll forth is irresistible. Blue birds 
adding thereto some eccasional waifs from our | are darting hither and thither about the grape- 
exchanges: bower. ‘The sober little wren is pecking at the 

Dear Mr. Epitor: old quince tree, near the garden wall. Hens are 

A little leisure and a world of beauty around, | cackling, and roosters crow, occasionally, in the 
have induced me to pen a few lines to you this | barn-yard. The boys are burning brush in the 
pleasant morning. Winter and Spring have met | garden. It doesn’t signify; I must go, pencil 
in March. Winter—grim, austere; spring— | and paper in hand, to the steps outside the hall- 
mild, benignant—was there ever so unsuitable a | door, at least. Ah, it is lovely! How, like 
couple? So they seemed to think, for they | light, invisible bolls of cotton, the wind blows 
struggled for mastery. Spring, like kindness, | against your cheek, lifts your hair, and flutters 
conquered; and winter, for the present, has de-| in your garments. Oh, that it might refresh 
parted. A fortnight ago, and the stern, old| every pining invalid, as it refreshes me at this 
Jotun, with his train of storms, reigned over| moment. These warm, soft winds, how useful 
the ice-bound earth in triumph. Now, as if by | they are, blowing the small, tender leaves of the 
magic, spring is smiling over the land. The young buds into bloom, those of the willows, 
vast snow-mantle, stretching white and far, has | poplars and early fruit trees more especially, at 
been folded silently away, as by invisible hands. | this season. There is so much of the Beautiful 
The sun, almost a summer-sun, is shining in the | around, that one scarcely knows, in attempting 
broad, blue heavens, revivifying the central | to describe, where to begin. In one direction, 
earth from orient to occident, beaming alike on| I see the snow-white ducks, and handsome 
‘‘the just and the unjust” of every land. Even | drakes, splendid with the green, purple and gold 
our little valley, sleeping quietly up among the | of their glossy feathers, sailing in a stately fleet 
hills, ‘unknowing and unknown,” is basking in | over the pond basined in the wheat field, the 
the genial warmth of his beams. How impar- | early wheat field, which is already brightening 
tially he shines on its glad, blue, glittering | to emerald green in its far stretch, even to the 
stream, its awakening woods and fielus, and its | edge of the woods. In another, the neat white 


quiet, limpid river, gliding tranquilly on through 
the open, peaceful country to your great Babel, 
a score of miles below, whence one may see the 
blue, lordly Delaware ' 
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houses of our village, with its one large factory, 
white also, look like a fleet of larger proportions 
on the borders of our lake-like stream, the glad 
freed ripples of which are leaping and flashing 
in the sunlight for very joy at their deliverance. 
Nearer, the garden stretches to the old brewery, 
and it does not take long to find out that lilacs 
and May-roses in the sheltered spots are bud- 
ding, to say nothing of the currant and rasp- 
berry bushes lining the wall,-which looked so 
recently like upright bundles of dried sticks, now 
giving earnest in the buds of their smooth, ma- 
roon-colored stems of the pink and white delica- 
cies in perspective. Hark! how the birds are 
singing—a real outpouring of melody, untaught, 
spontaneous. Give me this, in preference to 
every other, so glad is it, so heartsome. I never 
knew a lovelier time in March. Even the vet- 
eran ivy at the east end is freshening, looking 
well pleased with himself and consort, for having 
borne ‘‘the adversity of winter” so well. But 
look, there is life now in our oftentimes solitary 
road. Some school-children are coming; three 
little girls in pink, green and purple frocks, all 
pretty much of a size, not one of whom can be 
seven years of age, their arms interlaced about 
each other, and talking, all three, as fast as their 
little tongues can chatter. Hark! the middle 
speaker has the attention of her audience now. 
Listen: 
“TIntery, mintery, cuty corn, 
Apple seed and briar thorn.” 

‘‘Intery, mintery, cuty corn,” and now, proba- 
bly, a breakdown, for there is 2 sudden laugh in 
chorus—such a laugh! clear and sweet as the 
trilling of birds in unison. They are gone now; 
hidden from sight by the garden wall. Blessings 
on the little happy hearts! God be with them, 
wherever they go. How I wish I could open 
every school-house door in your city, and give 
the pale, pent-up little ones a holiday here; 
transport them all to the green meadows and 
sunny uplands of the beautiful country about 
our valley, this warm, sunshiny day. Aye, and I 
would open every door that caged human beings 
within four brick walls, and set them all free to 
go whither they would in the country, confident 
that, after a day spent with God’s hand-maiden, 
Nature, they would go back to business again, 
better in mind and body. 

Ah, here comes old Mr. Pompus, fatter and 
more dignified than ever, out to meet his man, 
John, who has constituted himself the horse, in 
bringing home his master’s new sulky. Mr. 
Pompus makes a stately bow, lifts his hat high 
above his head, and rolls out a round ‘ good 
morning to you,” in passing. John stops, on 
perceiving Mr. Pompus, holds the shafts with 
one hand, and removes his hat with the other. 





Mr. Pompus never permits his man to approach | 


him with his hat on. This done satisfactorily, 
John advances again; Mr. Pompus condescends 
to smile as he surveys the sulky, a smile be- 
tokening great inward satisfaction. It is pretty, 
certainly, notwithstanding its unsocial size, span 
new, its two large wheels glittering in the sun— 
but very small, I should think, for so large a 
man. So Mr. Pompus thinks, too, I imagine, 
for he stops John; and now John takes it up to 
the fence opposite, and rests its shafts on the 
topmast rail. What is the old gentleman going 
to do now, I wonder? Ah, I see, he is going to 
try it. He steps up, seats himself. There! 
bless me, what a somerset! Over, backwards! 
clear over, sulky and all, in the twinkling of an 
eye! I never saw any thing fly out so fast in 
my life. Poor old gentleman! he must be hurt, 
I fear, for he lays there flat in the road, on the 
broad of his back. Hark! listen—my! how he’s 
swearing. There, he’s getting up. I must run 
in now; if Mr. Pompus thought I had seen him 
perform at such a disadvantage, I should be out 
of his books forever. Very respectfully, 

Valley Forge, March 20th, 1858. M. E. T. 

We find the following in the Vergennes, Vt. 
Citizen: 

‘Ha! na! wa!—Poor old fly—how delibe- 
rately you c-r-e-e-p up that pane—Where have 
you been during the long weeks of winter? 
Snugly ensconced in that promiscous pile of 
newspapers, eh! Of course by this time you 
have become akind of literary fly—a sort of pre- 
monitory editor, perhaps. How sober you look. 
Alas, how slimly you must have fared. Wel- 
come back again thou lone representative of 
sun-lit days, budding trees, and babbling brooks 
—those garvitures of spring. The heavy-leaden 
sky of March will soon fade before the cloud- 
dispersing brightness of April, and then you 
may go through the fly whirligig evolutions 
again on our window, as of old, under the 
genial rays of a fostering summer sun. 

‘The birds are singing in the trees,’ 

Again. Spring is really here. Old Winter 
grimly holds his reign on the distant mountains 
yet. The mild air and warm rain of the past 
few days is rapidly bringing the frost out of the 
ground and breaking up the ice in the creek: 
Below the Falls it is clear water for some dis- 
tance toward the lake. Last Spring the ice 
above the Falls went out first. The water is 
not high and unless we have more rain the 
creek will hardly flood its banks. These signs 
are not positive indications of permanent mild 
weather, however. We may have snow yet.” 


Not less decidedly Spring picture-ish are the 
following extracts from an essay delivered be- 
fore the Bristol Literary Association of Wiscon- 
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sin, at their first organized meeting, February 

25th, 1858, by G. H. Reed. For the sketches, 
are all of fresh reviving scenery—and what, in- 

deed, is our whole glorious wide West, with all 

its infinite beauty, if not one Spring of promise 

to humanity and enlightenment ? 

‘« Nature even in her wildest garb looks lovely 
—looks wildly beautiful, some would say she look- 
ed even grand, but I should say enchanting. 
Every tree is a monument carved out as no 
human hand could carve it, surpassing the skill 
of earth’s greatest sculptor—every woodland 
flower, and every wild berry that ripens in the 
shade is a perfection in itself, though but a small 
portion of the perfect whole as exhibited in forest 
scenery. The little spring, fresh and cooling, 
bubbles up from its rocky bed and skips along 
to invigorate the soil, its margin lined with 
beauteous flowers, here and there crushed to the 
bosom of the sod where the hunter has laid him 
down to cool his parching thirst. The cascade 
comes dashing down its bright volume, its crys- 
tal streams dripping on the stones below. The 
young sapling throws its shade across the watery 
arch, and bends humbly to catch the diamond 
spray that in misty wreaths is rising, floating, 
falling. In the green branches overhead, the 
minstrels of the grove are pouring forth their 
melodies—gay, happy birds, all rife with glee. 

‘‘The traveler, as he journeys, pauses for a 
moment to listen, and feasts the eye upon untold 
surrounding beauties. Each secluded dell helps 
to fill up Nature’s Art Union with choice trea- 
sures. Every gorge and side-cut, every ravine 
and unbridged chasm, reveals to us limnings 
from the Great Artist’s pencil. They are pic- 
tures—not bright gorgeous colorings of Orient 
lands, where the sky is cloudless and the air 
bears on its breath the balm of annual summer, 
but pictures nevertheless as beautiful though 
not as bright. All the lights and shadows are 
mingling in the rich luxuriance of the fore- 
ground, and still deeper, denser grow the shades, 
stretching far back in the dim distance like the 
groined aisles of some ancient cathedral. The 
open day that chances to find an unobstructed 
passage between the huge limbs of stately trees, 
throws its scattering rays of light along the de- 
caying trunk of a fallen ash or maple, where the 
ruthless wind or the more ruthless hand of man 
has laid it low. The leaves have not all withered 
to leave it childless, for the leaves are the off- 
spring of the tree, fresh, fair and beautiful 
germs, the ornament of the parent stock. They 
have not all fallen from their stems and sought 
the soil, their last resting-place, leaving the 
good old trunk shorn of its pride, no vestige of 
its former self remaining, save the decaying 
corpse, the blasted column. Not so—here and 





there slender branches hold up their quota of 


leaflets to drink the dews of morn and kiss the 
softly stirring breeze, folding in their upright 
arms the laughing, sportive sunlight. From the 
old hollow trunk near by, the little playful red 
squirrel looks on his estate, then down he hastes 
out into the open space, looks around him, then 
hop, hop, hop, and away he hies him across the 
prostrate tree to pay his neighbor over the way 
a fashionable visit. They chirrup together in 
high glee, in excellent spirits, almost as happy 
as though they were human squirrels, and had 
little souls of their own. The deer, the nimble, 
graceful deer, is roving through the thicket, in- 
nocent, harmless as the dove. Anon, as he 
brushes past the outreaching branches, he stops, 
and turning back his head stretches out his arch- 
ing neck, disturbed by the falling of a leaf. 
How beautiful he looks, and he lifts each foot 
as prettily asa young maiden in a waltz. His 
eyes glisten as clear as crystal, and as mild and 
gentle as those which the boy Cupid must pos- 
sess. But for him there is no peace, no abode 
of quiet, for the hunter is on his track, and 
away, away like a feathered arrow he flies over 
fallen timber, clumped brush, and through the 
tangled thicket. He leaps the chasm and darts 
far, far away, but though his home is the forest, 
the wide forest, yet man has tracked him in 
every vale and over each hill-top. Old Reynard 
drags along his bushy tail after him, and crawls 
out from his covert to take a short walk through 
the wood and view the rising moon. He is very 
fond of evening rambles, and not unfrequently 
furnishes himself with a nice dinner for the 
morrow. He is proud of his good looks, and 
thinks himself quite a captivating young fellow, 
dreaming that all the forest tribes are in love 
with his glossy, silken coat. But he feeds his 
vanity and secures theirs at the expense of their 
lives to gratify his Epicurean appetite. 
‘‘Standing on the monarch ridge, at sunrise, 
how glorious looks the scene as the eye wanders 
far away into Oregon, where the southern branch 
of the Columbia winds along with its train of 
tributaries to the Pacific coast. Hill supersedes 
hill, vales wind larger vales, hiding themselves 
in behind the clustering heights like school-boys 
at play. Ridges run along one after another in 
the distance, and the lines of green-leaved trees 
mark the water courses of myriad streams. 
Still farther, the mighty ocean strews the peb- 
bles upon the shore and washes with foam the 
sandy beach. Its music of reverberating bass is 
constantly thundering forth, and the rocky head- 
lands send back an answering chord. As play 
soft fingers on the light guitar, so sweep light 
airy winds across the billows to form an inter- 
lude, and every tree along the coast has tuned 
its voice to join the glee. The bird of our coun- 


try soars aloft o’er sea, o’er land, and seeks her 
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eyrie where the massive rocks slide steeply down 
to meet the shore. Her huge wings float upon 
the evening breeze, in storm or sunshine, and her 
scream, a8 unto earth she nears, spreads terror 
’mid the fiocks that feed upon the sloping lands, 
and swiftly haste they to the fold, each eager to 
outrun the rest, and none whose legs fail to do 
their owners good service.” 


‘Westward the course of the Empire takes its way,’ 
Through the richest and fairest of God’s herit- 
age to man, where the orchards of Ohio are 
loaded with the golden fruit, and Indiana pre- 
sents her vast fields of waving grain—the reward 
of the husbandman’s toil—the support of the 
West and the hope of the East. Over the plains 
of Illinois droves of horses are wildly sporting 
free and joyous, unrestrained by curb or bit, 
driverless and happy. The farms are thriving 
and the people industrious, prosperous and con- 
tented. They are happy because the good 
Father has given his smiles in the prairie flowers 
that stud the wide rolling wilds. They are 
happy because he has given them homes in the 
midst of the grandest scenery beneath the dome 
of heaven, and noble scenery never fails to en- 
noble man by being surrounded therewith. 

‘The West, with its forests old and wild— 
Its lakes and rivers grand and free, 


Hath been my day-dream from a child, 
And now fair West, I have come to see.’ 


O mighty west!” 

The following exquisite legend, of the birth of 
Spring, is one of Schoolcroft’s Indian legends. 

‘* An old man was sitting in his lodge, by the 
side of a frozen stream. It was the close of 
winter, and his fire was almost out. He ap- 
peared very old and very desolate. His locks 
were white with age, and he trembled in every 
joint. Day after day passed in solitude, and he 
heard nothing but the sounds of the tempest 
sweeping before it the new-fallen snow. 

One day, as his fire was just dying, a hand- 
some young man approached, and entered his 
dwelling. His cheeks were red with the blood 
of youth, his eyes sparkled with animation, and 
a smile played upon his lips. He walked with 
alight and quick step. His forehead was bound 
with a wreath of sweet grass in place of a war- 


rior’s frontlet, and he carried a bunch of flowers 
in his hand. 

‘Ah, my son,’ said the old man, ‘I am happy 
to see you. Come in. Come, tell me of your 
adventures, and what strange lands you have 
been to see. Let us pass the night together. I 
will tell you of my prowess and exploits, and 
what I can perform. You shall do the same, 
and we will amuse ourselves.’ 

He then drew from his sack a curiously- 
wrought antique pipe, and having filled it with 
tobacco, rendered mild by an admixture of cer- 
tain leaves, handed it to his guest. When this 
ceremony was concluded, they began to speak. 

‘I blow my breath,’ said the old man, ‘and 
the streams stand still. The water becomes 
stiff and hard as clear stone.’ 

‘I breathe,’ said the young man, ‘and flowers 
spring up all over the plains.’ 

‘I shake my locks, retorted the old man, 
‘and snow coversthe land. The leaves fall from 
the trees at my command, and my breath blows 
them away. The birds get up from the water, 
and fiy to a distant land. The animals hide 
themselves from my breath, and the very ground 
becomes as hard as flint.’ 

‘I shake my ringlets,’ rejoined the young man, 
‘and warm showers of soft rain fall upon the 
earth. The plants lift up their heads out of the 
earth, like the eyes of children glistening with de- 
light. My voice recalls the birds. The warmth of 
my breath unlocks the streams. Music fills the 
groves wherever I walk, and all nature rejoices.’ 

At length the sun began to rise. A gentle 
warmth came over the place. The tongue of 
the old man became silent. The robin and blue- 
bird began to sing on the top of the lodge. The 
stream began to murmur by the door, and the 
fragrance of growing herbs and flowers came 
softly on the vernal breeze. 

Daylight fully revealed to the young man the 
character of his entertainer. When he looked 
upon him, he had the visage of Peboan, [ Win- 
ter.] Streams began to flow from his eyes. As 
the sun increased, he grew less and less in sta- 
ture, and anon had melted completely away. 
Nothing remained on the place of his lodge-fire 
| but the miskodeed, a small white flower with a 
' pink border.” 
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PRECAUTION. 


A Frenca engineer as a passenger did float 

Adown the Mississippi in a very crazy boat; 

The piston went uneasy, the walking-beam was 
crank, 

And a crack was in the boiler where a man might 
stick a plank. 





“How long you mean to run zis boat?” asked he, 
“she all so rusted.” 

“Why,” said the Yankee engineer, “in course until 
she’s busted, 

To lose a dollar nowadays is more’n we can *ford’”’— 

When the next landing had been passed the French- 

man “ wan’t aboard !” 
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Hower and Garden Hints, 


MOSS AND DAMASK ROSES. 


The moss-rose is generally supposed to be a vari- 
ety of the Provins, and to have acquired its moss- 
like pubescence accidentally. It is nowhere found 
growing indigenous, and from its being first ob- 
served in English gardens, is believed to have been 


first raised in England. There have been, however, 


among the French writers on floriculture, some who 
have claimed it as a native of their clime. But, 





whatever may have been the place or circumstances | 


of its origin, it is one of the most beautiful of roses, 
and when seen in the bud, excelling in loveliness, 
more than imagination could picture. There are 
several varieties of this flower, and most of them 
prefer a cool and rich soil, excepting the white, 
which, if on its own roots, is often apt to change to 
a pale blush; indeed none of the moss-roses do so 
well in our climate, on their own roots, as when 
budded on vigorous stocks, and for this purpose the 
sweet-briar is recommended. The damask rose, a 
native of the Levant, is powerfully and agreeably 
fragrant, and is the kind most used for making the 
attar, or essential oil of roses. The varieties are 
numerous and exceedingly beautiful. In Turkey, 
the rose is regarded as a sacred flower, and millions 
of them are cultivated in some of the gardens of the 
Musselmans; so sacred, indeed, do they hold this 
flower, from a belief that it first sprung from the 
perspiration of Mahomet, that they will not permit 
a leaf to lie upon the ground, or to be soiled by the 
tread of the foot. 
die unmarried, is sculptured one of these fair 
flowers. 
PLANTING AND REARING DAHLIAS. 


The variegated sorts of dahlias should be grown 
in a fine sandy loam or peat, nearly or wholly desti- 
tute of manure, according to their specific natures, 
or they will be liable to run too much, and exhibit 
self-colored flowers; and in the event of any such 
appearing, they should be taken off the plant as 
soon as ascertained. Wherever the size of the gar- 
den will admit of it, three or four feet space each 
way should be allowed between the plants, by which 
their health and strength will be much improved, 
and will show to far greater advantage than if 
planted close. 
plants regularly supplied with moisture, using rain 
or pond water, and applying it gradually by means 
of a watering-pot, always after sunset; and if the 
ground be covered around the plants with two inches 
deep of old dung, the brilliancy of the self-colored 
blossoms will be much increased. The more airy 
and open the situation where the dahlia is planted, 
the better; and if any symptoms of running up 
disproportionately, or exuberant, be exhibited, it 
may be somewhat retarded hy firmly treading the 
earth round the root. 


Upon the tombs of all ladies that | 


It is most important to keep the | 
| rich. As soon as the plants begin to extend their 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| but different varieties. 


PROPER ARRANGEMENT OF GARDEN FLOWERS 
AND SIRUBS. 

The point to be observed in the selection and dis- 
position of shrubs in the garden, is to produce an 
agreeable variety of flowers and foliage throughout 
the whole space, and during every month in the 
year. For this purpose, certain evergreens, such as 
the lauristinus, and certain flowering shrubs, such 
as the China rose, are to be distributed throughout, 
the same variety of the species not being repeated, 
There are also shrubs for 
flowering at every season of the year, where the 
locality is favorable, and, if judgment be exercised 
in their selection, there need “not be a dozen dupli- 
cates in the garden—different varieties of each spe- 
cies being chosen. Herbaceous plants may also be 
selected in the same manner, and thus, in a small 
garden of about a quarter of an acre, several hun- 
dred different kinds of ornamental plants may be ex- 
hibited. As, according to this plan, the trees and 
shrubs are not crowded together, no thinning out 
will be required for at least ten or twelve years, 
provided the pruning-knife'be properly applied ; but 
the space for the herbaceous plants will be diminish- 
ed every year—on which account it is best to sow 
annuals and biennials nearest to the shrubs or trees, 


| and the perennials only in the open spaces, where 


they are not likely to be disturbed for several years, 
which will of course be of advantage. 


TRAINING PETUNIAS, ETC, 

In managing these beautiful ornaments of the 
flower-garden or green-house—the petunia phoenicia 
and nyctaginiflora. the training may be performed 
in any manner to suit the fancy; they may be either 
grown in pots or in the berder, and nailed to walls, 
tied up to stakes or trellises, or allowed to trail on 
the ground—the pliability of their stems allowing 
of their being trained in almost any manner. The 
training of the pheenicia upon the ground, is, how- 
ever, one of the choicest methods; in this situation, 
the elegance of its lovely blossoms, of the richest 
purple tint, when expanded, and the sun shining 
full upon them, cannot well be imagined. The 
young plants, whether raised from seeds or cuttings, 
if in pots, should be turned out in May or June, in 
a warm and dry situation, the soil to be light and 


shoots, they should be fastened down to the ground 
by means of little pegs, and about half an inch of 
the soil placed upon them, which will cause them to 
take root and acquire more strength, besides pre- 
venting their being blown about by the wind; in 
this way, also, they will bloom until killed by frost, 
two plants covering a space several feet square, be- 
fore the end of the season. 


COVERING THE BLEMISHES OF TREES. 
A method considerably practiced in France, is that 
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of budding without a bud or eye, the object of which 
is simply to cover a wound or blemish in one tree 
by the live bark of another. They take from a tree 
of the same sort, or at least of the same genus, as 
the wounded tree, a piece of bark rather larger than 
the wound, and form it into a regular shape, then 
cut the bark round the wound into the exact form 
and dimensions of the piece to be inserted, so that 
the latter may be let into the former with the great- 
est exactness. The inner bark of the graft and 
that of the stock being fitted so as to joint per- 
fectly all round, and the shield closely adhering to 
the tree in every part, it is kept on by a ligature, 
and the edges of the wound are covered with graft- 
ing-wax or clay. Itis a peculiar fact, which some 
are, perhaps, not aware of, that the wood formed 
under a piece of bark inserted in this manner, even 
though that bark be without a bud or eye, will be 
the wood of the tree from which the shield was 
taken. 
THE CAMELLIA. 


To grow the camellia to perfection, Wilder recom- 
mends that the plants have a good compost and 
complete drainage provided, and at all seasons of 
the year a regular supply of air and water—due re- 
gard being had to time and temperature. When not 
ina growing or flowering state, they need only be 
moderately watered, but on no account should they 
be suffered to become dry, under the erroneous sup- 
position that starving them for water will produce a 
plentiful supply of flower-buds. At the time of 
flowering and making new wood, the plants should 
be abundantly supplied with water, and, when the 
young shoots are changing color and becoming hard, 
a ‘heat of seventy to eighty degrees will cause the 
formation of a much greater profusion of blossom- 
buds. When in the green-house, the plants should 
have a situation assigned them where they will re- 
ceive as much air and light as practicable, but they 
should not be exposed to the full rays of the sun 
from May to September. When moved out to their 


soon as the flower-buds are formed, they should be 
placed under a shade, or in a shady situation, to 
protect them from its scorching rays at noon, and to 
give them its influence for a few hours, morning and 
evening, daily. During the hot season, the plants 
should be watered at evening, leaving them to im- 
bibe the moisture’ through the night, and in dry 
weather frequently be syringed over their tops, with 
clear cold water, which will much increase the health 
of the plants and the beauty of their foliage. The 
flowering may be forwarded, or retarded, by being 
subjected to a higher or lower temperature. 


GROWING FERNS. 

In Engiand, the artificial growing of ferns is car- 
ried on to a considerable extent by floral amateurs, 
and with entire success. The method which is pur- 
sued would appear to be very simple. The ferns 
may be planted in boxes of any size or shape, fur- 
nished with glazed sides and glazed lid. The bottom 
of the box is filled with nearly equal portions of 
bog-moss, vegetable mold, and sand; and the ferns, 
after planting, are most copiously watered, the su- 
perfluous water being allowed to drain off through a 
plug-hole in the bottom of the box—after which the 
plug is put in tight, the glazed lid applied, and no 
further care is required, than that of keeping the 
box in the light. In this way many plants grow 
for years, without requiring any fresh supply of 
water. This plan affords many advantages—sub- 
ject of course to modifications, according to the 
nature of the inclosed plant—alike to the horticul- 
turist and to the physiological botanist ; to the one, 
it furnishes a ready mode of importing most plants, 
without risk, from the most distant regions—and, 
to the other, the opportunity of making interesting 
and valuable experiments in regard to the germina- 
tion of seeds, the development of plants in various 
kinds of air and soil, etc. It is also found, that, 
treated in this manner, various other plants, vascu- 
lar as well as cellular, and more particularly those 
which delight in humid situations, succeed as well as 





summer location, say about the first of June, or as 


the ferns. 
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The Gabinet of Risses, 


In the April Graham, we modestly expressed a 
hope that some lady reader would give us her views 
on kissing, as executed on and under the influence 
of mustaches. True modesty is always promptly 
rewarded in this world, and advances people better 
than any thing else—especially with ladies who have 
paid some serious attention to kissing—so that our 
bashful appeal was promptly answered. Here is the 
prize performance sent in: 

“Did you ever know a woman who knew any 
thing about it, who would give ‘two pence’ for a 
kiss from a shaven lip? Somebody talks about egg 
without salt—nonsense! that does not begin to ex- 
press it, because if a man or woman either is hungry, 


they will forego the condiment, but I declare, if I 
was on the point of osculatory starvation, I would 
die decently, and make no sort of sign, rather 
than take the kiss without its accompanying mus- 
tache. 

“As well might a poor bird fly home to a bare 
bough, instead of the warm nest it loves so well. I 
am sorry for you, Meister Karl—very—for, being a 
masculine, you cannot be expected to know how 
much the mustache adds, or rather, how completely 
below O. a kiss is without 7#. I have a lady friend 
ex cathedra on such points, whose autre chére moitie 
cannot raise tle faintest down. She is obliged to 
kiss him, now and then, you know, but compromises 
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by putting one of her own jetty oy across his 
upper lip beforehand. Quite right, too.” 

These are the views of “one of the daughters of 
Graham,” as one of our correspondents terms them. 
Any other daughter having any thing to urge, pro 
or con, in the same piquant, pleasant manner on the 
subject, shall receive a fair hearing. We deprecate, 
however, any of that abuse of the subject, which we 
have seen in several papers. 


TWO TRIADS OF KISSES. 
THE THREE KISSES. 
BY ALDRICH. 


Zara. Good day, fair gentlemen! a merry day. 
Hugh. It may be merrier. 
Basil. Might be sadder, say. | 
Lara. It might be both. Our project, by the way, 
When last we met, you know, our fancy moved 
Us each to vow he’d kiss the one he loved; 
And here we met as our appointments were, 
To tell our fortune. 
Hugh. Fortune is a cur! 
I'll give you mine, sirs. This is what befel: 
Last night I found the scornful Isabel 
Working bad tulips in her tapestrie, 
I stole upon her softly as may be, 
And threw my arms about her. 
Basil. Very good! 
Hugh. No, very bad; for, rising where she stood, 
She dealt me six such buffets on the ears, 
That I saw stars in all the glittering spheres! 
Lara. Your pain was great, because your ears were 
long! 
A clever girl, and only half i’ the wrong. 
A handy dame! Now, Basil, what is yours? 
Hugh. First let me say, that handy dames are bores. 
Basil. I must allow that my success in this 
Was such as filched the value from the kiss. 
Until this day, Angelia had been 
So coy, so modest, such a prudish queen, 
Methought a kiss would stop her pious breath, 
And that the maid would blush herself to death! 
To break the matter gently as I could, 
I—I asked her— 


Hugh. An’ now, by Holyrood, 
That was most modest !—— 
Basil. When, to my surprise, 


She looked straight through me with her soft blonde eyes 
And then put up the daintiest kind of mouth 
For me to kiss—and kiss I did, forsooth! 
Tara. An honest lady; but she’ll learn, anon, 
That favors are not valued, lightly won. 
Hugh, (to Lara,) I hope your lady nearly murdered you! 
Lara. She did, in faith, by all that’s good and true, 
Here eyes were sharp stilettoes, and she gave 
Some wounds that I shall carry to my grave! 
Basil. You kissed her? 
Zara. Ay. You should have seen her face, 
So half-indignant at her lips’ disgrace; 
(For, gentle sirs, I did unto my love 
While she unlooped the fastening of my glove!) 
She stormed at first, then knit her fingers—so; 
And I stood, langhing at her pretty woe: 
She blushed, laughed, wept, then blushed and wept again, 
Until her cheeks were roses drenched with rain. 
A merry day, fair gentlemen! 
Hugh. It might be merrier! 


The next is from the Potsdam, N. Y., Courier. It 
is a curious illustration of the degree to which the 
common “imitation poetry,” or that second-rate 





composition which draws its rhythmical tone from 
others, is invariably connected with a sort of mock 
pathos. It is inappropriate to our joyous Cabinet, 
being thoroughly morbid, but we give it as a curious 
specimen of the degree to which poetic misery—the 
ecockneyism of American poetry—may be made to 
afflict the most beautiful and healthy subjects. 


THE THREE KISSES. 
BY ALIQUIS. 
We met in youth’s gay hour of prime, 
When every vein was full 
Of joy and life, that laughed at time, 
The lessons of her school. 
We kissed as youthful lovers kiss, 
Our hearts all ardor warm, 
The future glowed with scenes of bliss, 
Life wore love’s witching charm. 


Oh, there was all in that first kiss, 
Of early, holy love, 

That souls can ever dream in this, 
Or know in worlds above. 

We vowed as true as angels vow, 
No change could come but death. 

How like a dream it all‘seems now, 
An idle, flitting breath. 


We parted, and time onward sped, 
Till days had numbered years, 
Heart flowers their early leaves had shed, 
Youth’s hopes were manhood’s fears. 
Yet saint-like faith was not more strong 
Than mine in her estranged, 
My heart, neglect and bitter wrong 
Had wrung, but had not changed. 


Again we met—the timid girl 
Had to the woman grown, 
Amid life’s heartless giddy whirl 
All early ways had flown. 
Flatt’ring lips had breathed her praise 
And knees before her bowed, 
Her heart, all warm in girlish days, 
Had grown reserved and proud. 


We kissed—her lips were sweet and warm, 
As in the days of old, 

Yet all was changed, the secret charm 
Was gone—her heart was cold. 

Ob, there was much in that brief kiss 
Of withering heart decay, 

A mournful, painful tenderness, 
That ne’er might pass away. 


We parted, and again we met— 
No voice gave back my own, 
Death on her lips his seal had set, 
Had kissed them cold as stone. 
Upon her brow young beauty’s light 
Had changed to lines of care, 
And many threads of early white 
Shone ’mid her dark brown hair. 


The bride of Death, she gently slept 
Within his chill embrace, 

Yet marks of tears as though she’d wept, 
Were on her pale, sweet face. 

I kissed her lips—she never knew 
My love outlived all wrong, 

How at her coldness it but grew 
Each passing day more strong. 


Oh, there was all in that last kiss 
Of agony and tears, 

A hidden deathless wretchedness, 
The sacred love of years. 
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We'll meet again—my name, they say, 
In death, was on her lips, 

Oh, ** King of Terror,” haste the day, 
I wait thy fellowship. 


wenes .The following attractive lyrics, written for 
GRAHAM, are by a new contributor, who, we need 
not say, will always be welcome to our columns: 


KISSES. 
BY W. H. 0. 


No. I. 
KISSING NETTIE, 


Like to rose leaves bathed in dew, 
Were the lips of Nettie true, 

As she met me at the gate, 

Asking why I came so late. 

Like to star in cloudy sky, 

Was the brightness of her eye, 

As we loitered, side by side, 

In that garden path so wide, 

Like to morning's balmy air, 

Was the breath that floated near, 
As my arms would closely press 
My Nettie in a warm caress. 

Like to prisoned bird set free, 
Flew those hours from love and me, 
As we wondered at the flight 

Of that calm midsummer’s night. 
Like to naught, except love’s bliss, 
Was the rapture of the kiss 
Which, on dewy mouth, I pressed, 
As she nestled on my breast. 

Oh, like rose leaves robbed of dew, 
Were the lips of Nettie true, 

As we parted at the gate, 

Asking, can it be so Jate? 


No. IT. 
WHAT I WOULD DO. 


When evening shades are lengthening fast, 
And twilight brings the dew, 
I love to sit in leafy bower, 
Where none are by to view, 
While I sip, 
From the lip, 
That is loving and true. 


My hand would press her fingers close, 
And I would draw her near, 
So near that every breath should bring 
Its music to my ear, 
As with bliss, 
I would kiss 
The lips loving and dear. 


Should blushes rise upon her eheek, 
To tell of love’s alarm, 
T would but draw her closer still, 
With my encircling arm, 
While I press 
My caress 
On lips loving and warm. 


But, ah! the hours would fly away, 
On wings too light and fleet, 
For I my blushing love would hold 
Till night and dawn should meet, 
Kissing still, 
With a will, 
The lips loving and sweet. 


e 


ELECTRIC KISSING. 
We find the following extracts going the rounds: 


practical joke will enjoy the following :—‘ This 
amusing experiment is performed by means of the 
electrical stool. Let any lady challenge a gentle- 
man, not acquainted with the experiment, to give 
her a salute. The lady thereupon mounts the glass 
stool, and takes hold of the chain connected with 
the prime conductor. The machine then being set 
in motion, the gentleman aproaches the lady and 
immediately attempts to imprint the seal of soft af- 
fection upon her coral lips, when a spark will fly in 
his face, which generally deters him from his rash 
and wicked intentions.’ 

The idea that ladies will ‘enjoy’ an experiment 
which results in ‘deterring’ gentlemen in the matter 
mentioned above, we look upon as preposterous.” 


“‘Evectriciry or Kissgs.—Learned women, in 
the East, are lecturing on electricity, and standing 
on glass stools and communicating with a battery 
invite gentlemen to kiss them, As the faces come 
together, an electric spark is discharged from the 
feminine’s nose, which usually ends the experiment. 
We have seen the experiment tried, omitting the 
battery and stool, but although the experiment was 
dreadfully trying to the nervous system the experi- 
mentor usually requested a repetition. The electric 
kiss—without the stool and battery—is said to be 
something like the application of chloroform; after 
the first disagreeable sensation is over the patient 
has a disposition to continue the application until it 
is sometimes the death of him.” 
Aw-FuL! 
Youngster, spare that girl! 
Kiss not those lips so meek! 
Unruffled let the fair lock curl, 
Upon the maiden’s cheek | 
Believe her quite a saint: 
Her looks are all divine, 
Her rosy hue is paint! 
Her form is crinoline! 


teeeee 


BRAZILIAN BrazeNn-Ness.—A favorite mode 
of introduction in Brazil is said to be: “ This is my 
friend: if he steals any thing from you, I am re- 
sponsible for it—if he kisses your sister—I aint /” 
LOVE’S PILLOW. 


Love’s pillow is fair woman’s breast, 
His zephyrs are her gentle sighs; 

Her breath the perfume he loves best, 
And his loved light, her radiant eyes. 


**Does Love want roses? Heavenlier hues 
Are glowing on her cheeks and lips, 

She smiles! rubies and pearls he views, 
And kisses for his nectar sips.” 


THE First Step.—We extract the following 
from a popular story. It narrates the early experi- 
ence of a bashful boy: 


“Well, my sister Lib gave a party one night, and 
I stayed away from home because I was too bashful 
to face the music. I hung around the house 
whistling ‘Old Dan Tucker,’ dancing to keep my 
feet warm, watching the heads bobbing up and down 
behind the window curtains, and wishing the thun- 
dering party would break up so I could get to my 
room. I smoked up a bunch of cigars, and as it 
was getting late and mighty uncomfortable, I con- 
cluded to climb up the door post. No sooner said 
than done, and I soon found myself snug in bed. 
‘ Now,’ says I, ‘let her rip! Dance till your wind 
gives out!’ And cuddling under the quilts, Mor- 
pheus grabbed me. I was dreaming of soft-shelled 
crabs and stewed tripe, and was having a good 
time, when somebody knocked at my room door 





“Tne Evectrrican Kiss.—Ladies who love a 





and woke me up. ‘Rap’ again. I laid low. 
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‘Rap, rap, rap!’ Then I heard a whispering, and | had to dress in the dark—for there was a crack in 
I knew there, was a whole raft of girls out- | the door, and the girls wil/ peex—and the way I 
side. ‘Rap, rap!’ Then Lib sings out, ‘Jack, are | fumbled about was death on straw hats. The criti- 
you in there?” ‘Yes,’ says I. Then came a roar of | cal moment came. After running my hand all over 
laughter. ‘ Let usin,’ says she. ‘I wont,’ says I; | my clothes to see that every thing was right and 
‘can’t you leta fellow alone?’ ‘Are you abed?’ | tight, I opened the door, and found myself right 
saysshe. ‘Iam,’ saysI. ‘Get up!’ saysshe. ‘I | amongthe women. ‘Oh! my Leghorn?’ cries one. 
wont!’ says I. Then came another laugh. By | ‘My dear winter velvet!’ cries another, and they 
thunder, I began to get riled. ‘Get out, you petti- | pitched in—they pulled me this way and that, 
coated scarecrows !’ I cried; ‘can’t you get a beau | boxed my ears; and one bright-eyed little piece— 
without hauling a fellow out of bed? I wont go | Sal , her name was—put her arms right around 
home with you—J wont—so you may clear out!’ | my neck, and kissed me right on my lips. Human 
And sending a boot at the door, I felt better. But, | nature couldn’t stand that, and I gave as good as 
presently, oh! mortal buttons! I heard a still, | she sent. It was the first time I ever got a taste, 
small voice, very much like sister Lib’s, and it said | and it was powerful good. I believe I could have 
—‘ Jack, you'll have to get up, for ali the girls’ | kissed that gal from Julius Casar to Fourth of July. 
things are in there!’ Oh, dear, what a pickle! | ‘Jack,’ said she, ‘we are sorry to disturb you, but 
Think of me in bed, all covered with shawls, muffs, | wont you see me home?’ ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘I will.’ I 
bonnets and cloaks, and twenty girls outside the | did do it, and had another smack at the gate, too. 
door waiting to get in! As it was, I rolled out | After that, we took a kinder turtle-doving after each 
among the bonnet-wire and ribbons in a hurry. | other, both of us sighing like a barrel of new cider 
Smash! went the millinery in every direction. I | when we were away from each other.” 








Our Curiosities. 


CURIOUS STORIES ABOUT OLD AGE, recovers it by eating snakes, and the snakes recover 

Tose who look forward with any dread to old | it by eating fennel. Italian ladies used to eat 
age and find no comfort in Cicero de Senectute, may | snake-meat, in order to retain their freshness and 
be better pleased with the charms held out by that | youth. Johnston, in his Chemistry of Common 
genial writer Septimus Piesse—the Baptista Porta | Life, says—‘ Before a Circassian beauty is sent to 
of the nineteenth century. the seraglio at Constantinople, she eats about an 

A short time ago, says he, the London Times | ounce of a very choice and peculiar description of 
gave an account of an old lady, more than eighty | manna (the Sinai manna,) every day for eight or 
years of age, who had cut her third set of teeth, and | ten weeks. This has the effect of imparting embon- 
her features, it is said, have now the juvenescence | point—or, rather, of beautifully rounding all the 
of thirty years. Many such facts, he says, have | angles of the human frame; and, without the least 
been collected, some of which he brings up, with | exaggeration, the result is a form as beautiful asa 
the admission that we are bound, perhaps, to give | living Venus de Medicis. This manna is also much 
credence to certain good authorities when they as- 
sert that such natural changes have occurred in the 
entire body, that the powers of youth have been 
restored to persons with whom they have been 
familiar. ‘Velescus de Taranta (let us by all means | recorded of rapid change in the color of the hair. 
cite authorities) relates that there was an abbess in | By an inscription on a tombstone at Breslau, it ap- 
the nunnery at Monviedra, who reached the great | pears that Johannes Montanus, who was a dean 
age of a hundred years, and was then very infirm; | there, recovered the color of his hair three times. 
but the lost powers of nature unexpectedly came | It is next to impossible to deny the great age of the 
back to her. Black hairs grew from her head, and | patriarchs—of Methuselah, of Cainan, and of Enos. 
the white hairs fell; all the teeth returned into her | That they passed into age at the ordinary period of 
mouth; wrinkles were lost from her face; her bosom | life is familiar to us, and then continued with the 
swelled, and she became at last as fresh and lovely | same appearance of age and decrepitude for the re- 
as she had been at the age of thirty. Many came | mainder of their days, is not probable; far more 
to see this marvel, but the abbess did not readily | reasonable is it to suppose that they recovered 
suffer herself to be seen, for she was ashamed (she | their youthful powers at certain periods, like a plant 
said) of the inclinations and passions which came | that putteth on youth every spring. In our ‘seventh 
again to life with her restored beauty. Some writers | age’ we not unfrequently again become ‘childish.’ 
have been so peculiar as to regard this as the real | Does it, therefore, appear incredible or impossible 
miracle of the miracle. _ that man may occasionally, after his threescore 

Some people believe that nature supplies means | years and ten, again exhibit the powers and physi- 
of restoring youth. In Household Words, it is said, | cal qualities of youth ? 
that there is a fountain, in the Island of Bonica, — 
which restores youth to those who drink its waters. | CURIOUS BOOKS. 
Certain of the inferior animals are also acquainted | It is really curious that in the last item, which we 
with herbs that restore youth to them; the stag | wrote, we referred to Cicero de Senectute, and that 





esteemed in Syria as a remedy for affections of the 
chest.’ Roast hare is also said to be a great pre- 
server of beauty. 

Several well-authenticated instances are likewise 
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one of the next which turns up under our hand 
should begin with a mention of it. 

“ Amongst the rare and curious books and manu- 
scripts recently sold by auction, in London, was a 
copy of Cicero de Senectute et Amicitia, printed by 
Williar. Caxton in 1481, which produced the enor- 
mous price of $1,325. It was formerly the Merly 
copy, purchased at that sale for $1,000, by the 
Marquis of Blandford, resold at White Knights for 
$435, and afterward in Trotter Brockett’s for $2,400. 
The London papers report that this was ‘a remark- 
ably fine copy of a most rare volume.’ 

The library of the late Rev. Dr. Conybeare was 
sold by auction, in London, last month. The pa- 
pers state that it was particularly rich in Anglo- 
Saxon books and old English MSS. Among the 
latter was a nearly coeval copy of Wickliffe’s version 
of the New Testament, formerly in the possession 
of Sir Edward Dering, which was sold for the large 
sum of seven hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 





CURIOUS DISCOVERY. 

A party lately made a partial exploration of Spring 
Cave, near Point Pleasant, Ky., on Green River. 
An entrance to the cave was effected through a nar- 
row passage about thirty feet long, which opened 
into an egg-shaped room, thirty feet long and fifteen 
high. The exploring party visited, through various 
passages, five other rooms, in one of which was a 
small set-off as if made by man, and on it were 
three books and several letters, none of which the 
gentlemen could make out. They also found in this 
room silvery looking metal that had been run into 
lumps. In another room they found human bones. 
It is the intention of the gentlemen engaged in this 


exploration to make a more thorough examination 
of this cave. 


PHOTOGRAPHIE ROYALE, 

An Antwerp paper mentions that Queen Victoria, 
who has of late devoted much time and displayed 
great tulent in the art of photography, has lately 
sent the Empress Eugenia, as a New Year’s present, 
a charming album full of photographs taken by her- 
self. On the leaves of this very unique work are to 
be found portraits of the royal children, in the cos- 
tumes of various Shakspearian characters, the por- 
trait of Prince Albert, together with views of Wind- 
sor Castle, Balmoral, and Osborn house. 


WALLED LAKE IN IOWA. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, writ- 
ing from Iowa, gives the following account of a won- 
derful relic of antiquity existing in that State. 

We presume that it is new to most of our readers, 
as itis to us: 

I have intended for some time to give the readers 
of the Gazette a description of Walled Lake, which 
is situated in Wright county, Iowa. To me it was 
one of the greatest curiosities I had ever seen—en- 
veloped as its history is with a mantle that will pro- 
bably never be withdrawn. This lake lies in the 





midst of a large plain—the rich, gently undulating 
prairie extending for many miles in every direction. 
The lake covers an area of about 1900 acres. The 
water is clear and cold, with a hard, sandy bottom, 
from two to twenty-five feet deep. There is a strip 
of timber about half way round it, probably ten 
rods wide, being the only timber in many miles. 
There is a wall of heavy stone all around it. 

It is no accidental matter. It has been built with 
human hands. In some places the land is higher 
than the lake, in which case the wall amounts to 
something like a Rip Rap protection. This, I be- 
lieve is what the engineers call it. But in other 
places the water is bigher in the lake than the prai- 
rie outside the wall. The wall in some places is ten 
feet high; it is thirteen feet wide on the top. The 
wall is built entirely of boulders, from three tons in 
size down to fifty pounds. They are all what are 
called lost rock. I am no geologist, and conse- 
quently can give no learned description of them. 
They are not, however, natives to the manor born. 
Nor has the wall been made by the washing away 
of the earth and leaving the rocks. 
native rock in this region. 

Besides this, it is a continuous wall, two miles of 
which, at least, is higher than the land. The top 
of the wall is level, while the land is undulating, so 
the wall is in some places two feet, and in others 
ten feet high. These rocks, many of them at least, 
must have been brought along distance—probably 
five or six miles. In Wright county, the best rocks 
are scattered pretty freely, but as you approach this 
lake they disappear, showing that they have been 
gathered by some agency, when or by whom, his- 
tory will never unfold. Some of the largest oaks in 
the grove are growing up through the wall, pushing 
the rocks in, in some cases, outside in others, ac- 
commodating their shapes to the rocks. The lake 
abounds with excellent fish. The land in that town- 
ship yet belongs to the government. 

When I was there, in the spring of 1856, the wind 
had blown a large piece of ice against the south- 
west part of the wall, and had knocked it down, so 
that the water was running out, and flooding the 
farms of some of the settlers, and they were about 
to repair the wall to protect their crops. It is beau- 
tiful farm land nearly all around this lovely lake. 

The readers of the Gazette should not imagine 
that the wall around this lake is as regular and as 
nice as the wall around the fountain in front of the 
City Hall in New York, nor need entertain the 
theory that it is a natural wall; but it has been 
built hundreds, and probably thousands of years. 
The antiquarian may speculate by whom this mighty 
as well as ornamental work was done, but it will 
only be speculation. 

Notwithstanding the water in the lake is pure and 
cool, there is no visible feeder or outlet. This lake 
is about twelve miles north of the located line of 
the Dubuque and Pacific Railroad, and about one 
hundred and fifty miles west of the former place. 
The time is coming when the lake will be a great 
place of public resort. 


There is no 
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STRANGE MONOMANTA. 

The New York News tells the following: 

‘A person residing in the twentieth ward has ex- 
hibited the strangest phase of monomania out. Al- 
though sane upon other subjects, he has not ven- 
tured into the street for many weeks, during a rain 
storm, without a lightning rod attached to him. It 
is an iron rod of about five feet in length, with a trio 
of prongs at the top, and so bent that it hangs or 
hits upon the crown of his hat, where it is fastened, 
with the upper end rising some ten inches above 
him, and the rod running down his back, outside, 
being held t6 its place by a band about his waist. 
The lower end stands out at an angle of forty degrees, 
like a monkey’s tail, so as to convey the electric 
fluid some distance, should he be struck while walk- 
ing. 

CURIOUS RELICS. 

Several mounds and other relics of antiquity, have 
been discovered in Claiborne county, Mississippi. 
About two feet beneath the surface of one of the 
mounds, situated some ten miles from Port Gibson, 
were found twenty-one skulls, as close together as 
they could lie, and all except one placed horizontally. 
Some were in a state of almost complete preserva- 
tion. Two large smoking pipes were also taken 
out, and some persons present imagined they could 
perceive the stale smell of tobocco, as we detect it in 
an old pipe. Also, a hollow cup, two and a half 
inches square at the base, at the height of two 
inches, drawn in and made circular, and higher up, 
bulging so as to give a diameter of three inches at 
the top, the whole height being four and a half 
inches. Also, two vessels, similar to our kitchen 
pots, without feet, capable of holding three or four 
quarts each. Also,tone bottle, which would about 
hold a pint, and shaped precisely as our water bottles 
on a dinner table. These vessels were made of clay. 





CURIOUS STORY OF VENTRILOQUISM. 

It is a long time since Blitz was last in our office 
—he gave us a lesson in thimblerig, on that occa- 
sion, and taught the mystery, which we could never 
rightly comprehend, of transcombobulating a large 
apple into a small tea cup, passing it, telegraphically, 
along the ceiling, the principal agent employed be- 
ing, apparently, a scrap of bad Latin which, so far 
as we recollect, wasn’t in Virgil. The last time we 
heard of him, however, was in the Savannah Repub- 
lican, and as follows: 

“Yesterday, as two athletic negroes were en- 
gaged in tumbling about a bale of cotton on the 
dock, a mysterious voice, appearing to proceed from 
the interior of the bale exclaimed : 

“** Don’t toss me about so hard!’ 

«* Bress de Lord, who dat? War you?’ exclaimed 
one of the darkies, as both let go their hold, and 
stood aghast. 

“«* Inside de bale,’ responded the voice. 

*« Joe,’ rejoined one of the negroes to his eompa- 
nion, ‘de debil is about, sure ;’ and then collecting 
himself somewhat, he addressed the sewed up man: 

How you come dar?’ 





¢ Put in dar at the plantation, to make out de las 
bale,’ replied the voice inside. 

“*¢T golly, Joe, you hear dat? What ’ill buckra 
man do next? Well, you’s got to go along wid de 
bale to de cotton press, and you will be packed den, 
sure,’ said one of the knights of the hook, and both 
sat to work again at their job. 

“Just then, loud cries of ‘Murder! Murder!” 
proceeded from the bale, when the darkies, convinced 
that ‘de debil’ was really ‘about,’ dropped every 
thing, and took to their heels. 

“The comedy was highly enjoyed by some friends 
who were standing around with Signor Blitz, who 
had gone down to look after a cage of canaries that 
came out by the Florida.” 





Some unknown individual, having been bantered 
to produce a rhyme to the word “ month,” a result 
declared impossible, perpetrated the following: 

“They caught the soldier in Broadway— 
(December was the month) 
He saw his pistol thrown away, 
And also saw his gun th- 
rown away.” 


Y. Y. Knickerbocker. 


MODERN GIANTS. 

Byrne, the famous Irish giant, who died in Lon- 
don some years since, measured eight feet two inches. 
Cornelius Magrath, who died in the year 1790, 
measured seven feet eight inches. Edward Malone, 
another Irishman, was seven feet eight inches, and 
nearly equal in stature and size to Daniel Cardanus, 
a Swedish giant. Dr. Cheseldon, the famous anoto- 
mist, speaks of a skeleton discovered in a Roman 
camp, near St. Albans, England, which he judged to 
have been eight feet four inches. Goliath of Gath, 
according to Bishop Cumberland, was eleven feet 
high, and Maxamilius, the Emperor, nine feet high. 


CURIOUS CONCATENATION. 


There were once married at Durham, C. E., an 
old lady and gentleman, involving the following in- 
teresting connections. We understand them per- 
fectly, and hope the reader will, also: 

“The old gentleman is married to his daughter’s 
husband’s mother-in-law, and his daughter’s hus- 
band’s wife’s mother. And yet she is not his daugh- 
ter’s mother; but she is his grand-children’s grand- 
mother, and his wife’s grand-children are his 
daughter’s step children. Consequently, the old 
lady is united in the bonds of holy matrimony and 
conjugal affection to her daughter’s brother-in-law’s 
father-in-law, and her great-grand-children’s grand- 
mother’s step-father; so that her son-in-law may 
say to his children, ‘Your grand-mother is married 
to my father-in-law, and yet he is not your grand- 
father; but he is your grand-mothers’s son-in-law’s 
wife’s father.’ This gentleman married his son-in- 
law’s father-in-law’s wife, and he is bound to sup- 
port and protect her for life. His wife is his son-in- 
law’s children’s grand-mother, and his son-in-law’s 
sister-in-law’s grand-children’s great-grand-mother.” 
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In our last number—about a month ago, we be- 
lieve—we made some remarks to such of our readers 
as did not skip them on the subject of that variety 
of the human insect which—like the odorous mol- 
luse—passes its whole life in endeavoring to attract 
the other small skippers and swimmers which come 
in its way. 

It was of the plausible Slider that we spoke—of 
that variety of man who is always trying to plausi- 
bly wend his way into the good graces of people for 
whom he does not care one button. You remember 
him? Madam, Miss or Sir, as the case may be—you 
recall that— 

“Perfectly, sir, perfectly —and—” 

“Excuse us.” As we were saying, the Slider, 
after all, is not the worst article extant. He always 
did exist in every phase of society—or at least, 
something like him. Aristophanes and Plautus, and 
Horace, all had a lick at one or another of his family 
—and it was a wide one, for it went from Alcibiades 
down to Gnatho, taking in all who ever “ came it | 
over” aman or a mob, by a simulation of sympa- | 
thies. That is to say, by degrading the very best | 
gift God ever gave to man to the pettiest of pur- | 
poses. Oh, gentlemen politicians and orators, the 
room is becoming warm, is it! Will the sexton | 
oblige us by opening our Momus-window! Oh, | 
“popular men,” without hearts, do you blush, now 
that you analyze the mysteries of Sliderism, and 
understand that here and there in this world, there | 
may be, perhaps, a quiet observer who sees through 
all things—as the Zahuri magicians could do—and | 
to whom you appear utterly contemptible amid all 
your glory? Tell us, now, of your men and women 
“who can get around anybody” by the exercise of 
arts into which earnest leve, real sympathy, intel- 
lectual communion do notenter! To the Zahuri eye | 
of the cosmopolite philosopher, these earth elves are | 
poor wizened, sneaky creatures, after all. The world | 
sees them stately, beautiful, decked, like fair Dinah, | 
in gorgeous array—but the eye, touched by the oint- | 
ment of truth, recognizes in it all only flitter-gold, 
foul rags, dead leaves, and other blooms made beau- | 
tiful by petty diabolical art—like faded flowers 
puffed up into red life by the fumes of sulphur! 

For our life we can never see one of these turkey- 
driving Sliders—these sham bons compagnons—with- | 
out thinking of Von Arnim’s brilliant gentleman in | 

splendid elothes, who was, after all, only a parcel of | 
all sorts of vegetable trash, which a witch had bun- 
dled together—a dead root with juniper-berry eyes, 
& withered rose-cup mouth, and millet sprouts for 
hair. And he rode in a coach in great splendor, and 
was “very popular.” Narcissus fell in love with 
himself and died—it strikes us that such humbugs, | 
could they fairly see themselves, would die of their 
ownugliness. The life of Nicholas Henkerwyssel de- | 
pended on bis continually smoking a pipe against ' 
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the devil—the life of the Sliders depends on their 
never being “smoked.” 

Slider is a natural product—his name is’nt nor- 
mal, but his nature is. There are other subjects, 
fair reader, worth— 

—We were going to say “dissecting,” and then 
we meant to bring in Thomas Diafoirus and the fair 
Angelique, somehow. That’s the way we always 
write—angularly. At that one word “ dissect,” there 
flashed up at a glance before our eyes, like a bundle 
of rockets: 

Firetly—A nigger pun on the word—dividing it into 
dis and sect. 

Secondly—The odd idea of thus dissecting the very 
verb of dissection itself. 

Thirdly—Thomas Diafoirus and Angelique. 

Fourthly—Geese liver pies, Opitz, Paul Fleming, 
white handkerchiefs, and our Mary Ann Ash- 
burton. 

Oh, reader, this writing business is horribly like 
running through a crowd of friends when you're in 
ahurry. At every step, a dozen familiar faces flash 
up—you don’t know to whom you ought to speak 
first—and every one spoken to brings a dozen around 
him. If one could only write and “leave out the 
ideas,” after the fashion of your friend 

Sir—we make you our profoundest bow for the 
very polite manner in which you filled that blank. 





| Still more politely do we thank that other party for 


suggesting thaf, perhaps, we are wishing for the 
spectacles now before our eyes. 
you through them! 

Suppose, sir, we rub all out, and begin over again ! 


Yes, sir—we see 


Among the drollest characters afloat, among 
those who have been perfected and intensified of late 
years by the progress of society, is the individual 
who always talks rich. Everybody knows his oppo- 
site—the individual who is always thanking Provi- 
dence that, though poor, he has enough—or the 
character who never so much as buys an apple, with- 
out informing the apple woman that it involves a 
sacrifice—but everybody has not analyzed and ob- 
served the infinitely curious shades which our great 
national religion of money-worship has produced in 
those who are not desirous of being ranked as the 
outcasts, dross, scum, or refuse of fate. 

It was only yesterday morning that we overheard 
a fragment of dialogue between two of our newsboys, 
in the entry. 

“ Yes, sir,” exclaimed the first, “he give ten or 
*leven thousand dollars for it. Ya—p!” 

“‘Sh—aw !” replied the other, in tones of contempt. 
*T don’t call ‘leven thousand dollars much!” 

What a poor, pitiful, small-minded newsboy would 
he have been, if he had called eleven thousand dol- 
lars “much.” He might have thought what he 
pleased—but to cal/ it a large sum—to acknowledze 
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that his mind had not grown fat, like the rat in the 
eastern tale, by constantly dwelling on gold—why, 
even a newsboy knows better than that. 

As we write, the long vanished memories rise like 
mists before us—they unite and take golor—they 
become somebody—it is the wraith of our long van- 
ished Varnish—he who sailed off long since, into 
some isle of shadows, where nothing is as it doth 
seem. Oh, Varnish—your very words were golden! 
Without a dime, without the talent to earn one, with- 
out wit or learning, or passable manners, or hand- 
some form—the incarnation of all poverty—Varnish 
triumphantly slid through life as though life were 
paved with dollars, like the floor of the merchant in 
Muszeus’ story. 

The essence of wealth, according to the gospel of 
Varnish, did not so much consist in owning dollars 
and land, as in a perpetual Malebranchian dwelling 
of the soul in the spirit thereof—a continual “ vision 
in” wealth. He knew nobody but millionaires— 
talked nothing but “ property ”—having ever, at all 
times, a pecuniar way of seeing all things through a 
golden haze. And yet he was a poor devil—poor as 
a crow—but, by some extraordinary perversity of 
soul, he contrived to look down on those base mor- 
tals who had not attained his own sublime reverence 
for Mainmon. 

Never shall we forget how once, when speaking of 
a gentleman famed not less for his genius than for 
his noble heart, as one with whom we hoped to be- 
come acquainted, Varnish shrugged his shoulders, 
and gave one of those indefinable looks, which seem 
to say, “I guess you'd better let him alone,” or, “I 
don’t know about that!” 

“Come, now, Varnish, what do you know to his 
discredit ?” 

‘“‘Hm—ho——oh—nothing; nothing atall. But 
you were talking as if you hoped to make his ac- 
quaintance. It ain’t worth while—I know it ain’t. 
He isn’t worth more’n thirty or thirty-five thousand 
dollars, at the outside.” Poor Varnish—’twas his 
religion, sir: 

“ Quantum quisque sua nummorum servat in arca, 
Tantum habet et fidei.” 

Reader, you, at least, have none of that religion. 
You never waited in a hotel entry, to see the enor- 
mously rich and immensely enterprising Mr. Puff- 
ball, pass—nor did you ever sneak up the stairs, and 
on your knees gaze at that sacred countenance 
through the key-hole. And your heart never leapt 
up within you when you saw him affably conversing 
quite “ famillionairely”’ with common mortals ?. just 
as if he had been a mere man himself. And you 
never aired his name to your acquaintances, and 
shook it over their heads like a banner of victory, or 
took it out of your pocket like a new gold pencil, 
which your brother had given you—or sprinkled it 
in bits in their faces, like a brilliant Dane shower— 
or dribbled it drop-wise over their palates, as if it 
were real Dantzic water, all tremulous with floating 
gold-powder—(the only aurum potabile which we 
ever put faith in.) ; 

In short, you never showed pride in any way in 


He was a mystic in money-worsbhip. | 





knowing one who stood as the representative of a 
fat‘share of capital—or, to be accurate—of labor- 
values ? 

You never felt richer or better for sunning yourself 
at leisure in the shine of opulence not your own! 

You are never careful to specify the surmised for- 
tune in round numbers of your wealthy friends. 

All of these cases being strictly true, we pity you. 
Yes, sir—pity you as a poor deluded, behind-the- 
times ruffian, utterly incapable of embracing the 
mysteries, tenets, doctrines, visions, ecstasies, revela- 
tions and other truck of the great Varnishando reli- 
gion. 

With which we drop our plural, and conclude with 
a story from our commonplace book, of which story 
all that we can say is, that if every word which will 
be spoken by all the lovers and all the lawyers, 
should be as strict/y true as it is, why, then, Miss, 
to-morrow will prove the worst day for business ever 
recorded. 

“The reason, Miss, why he did not buy Lajard, 
‘Sur le Culte de Venus,’ was, he said, because he 
could not afford it.” 

And that was a bold confession. Did you never 
notice, reader, how humiliating—how utterly 
low bred it is to own that any acquisition, any 
adornment of your mind or body was ever acquired 
in any other than the most expensive manner? 
Every soul present may know that you’re poor as a 
crow—as Job’s turkey, or as any other ornithologi- 
cal synonyme for poverty—but, oh, how injinitely 
base you appear, if, “in an unguarded moment,” as 
the quack advertisements say, you forget to talk 
rich. Base is the slave who pays—but what vile- 
ness of soul must that being have who, in displaying 
a gold ring, a splendid seal, a choice handkerchief, 
does it otherwise than carelessly—forgetfully—a 
little trifle that I picked up, I believe, yesterday—it 
caught my eye somewhere. 

Do you think that you have not caught mine, too? 
you sinner! Don’t I remember how you coveted 
that trifle for many long days? Never be ashamed 
of it, man-—I coveted it, too. Don’t I know how you 
never passed the shop that held it, without peeping 
in? Don’t I know what the little economies were 
which it cost you? Well, you needn’t tell them to 
all the world—but no more need you be a liar and a 
thief of credulity, by gilding the hard-earned gold 
over with the debased foil of affected opulence. 
C’ est un peu trop fort. 

I have a story to tell you. 

Many years ago, there was mention made among 
certain ladies—I being present—of a certain library 
belonging to a certain gentleman, who had most cer- 
tainly died the day before. And as one of the ladies 
mentioned this library, there flitted from her eyes 
one of those seventeenth parts of a glance, such as 
never flitted yet from any eye but a woman’s—if I 
ever catch a man giving such a look, I shall accuse 
him at once of being some new Chevalier d’Eon. 
And the glance in question was caught by all the 
ladies present. One only answered it with a dubi- 
ous, semi-satirical look, as though the fun were not 
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confined entirely to the deceased. ‘Oh, you’ve heard 
it, then?” quoth I. (I confess, with shame, that J 
hadn’t.) 

A deeply contented bow of assent came from the 
one who first started the pantomimic scandal. She 
had the mystery, whatever it was, in all its base- 
ness—all its foulness—all its disreputability—all its 
infamy—by heart. It was plain that the possession 
of that library had involved a deed of commission, 
omission, acquisition, or perdition, of the deepest 
dye. It was a possession not to be envied—under 
the circumstances. Nevertheless, as the man had 
just died, the secret would not come out—it was 
hardly decent to tell such a thing, I suppose, of one 
just called to his final account, where the library 
would have to be settled for with all other small 
matters—and so the commentors closed, satisfied 
each that she knew. 

It was with some difficulty that I got the secret 
from the one lady who had smiled satirically. She 
smiled with still deeper irony, as she whispered: 

“The library is a large one—many of the books 
have had quite handsome backs put to them, I be- 
lieve—but they say that nearly every volume was 
second-hand. He picked them up at all sorts of 
old, common shops.” 

I went to look at that library. The catalogue cost 
a dollar. Verily, the books were old and “ second- 
hand ”’—as they needed to have been—for hundreds 
of them were from the presses of Aldus, Elzevir, 
Caxton, Zarot, Stephens % * % 

Poor man! It was popularly thought that he’d 
got ’em cheap !” 

denims Our enterprising friend, Alf. Sigma, sends us 
the following, which we commend as not being, by 
any means, the thing that just exactly don’t suit: 


THE YELLS. 
AFTER POE—A GREAT WAY. 
BY ALF. A. SIGMA. 
Hear that baby, with its yells! 
Horrid yells! 
What a night of sleeplessness their dissonance foretells; 
Ilow they jamgle and they wrangle, in the quiet ear of 
night, 
While the stars that oversprinkle all the heavens seem to 
twinkle, 
With a sardonic delight, 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Punic rhyme, 
To the wrangling and the jangling, which so mercilessly 
wells 
From its yells, yells, yells, yells, 
From that “darlin’ ’ittle keeter” of a confounded baby’s 
yells. 


Hear that baby’s piercing yells, 
Horrid yells! 

How of animated pin-cushions their hideous racket tells. 
As we hear them in the air, as in the din they revel, 

How we tear our hair and swear, 

How we wish it at the—here the baby put 
on more steam, and the writer locked the door, and bolted 
himself. 


We do not know whether Alf. is quietly satirizing 
the continual imitation of Poe, which is so common 


jerked, tossed and sent up; of the 
| Murray! 


but if he isn’t, he might have had credit for it. In 
looking over a lot of the rejected old soldiers of Gra- 
ham—put on an upper shelf years ago—we were 
struck by the amazing proportion of slavish imita- 
tions of Poe which we found. One bard sang in 
crape-hat-band measure to the tune of Black Cotton 
Gloves, in the key of cheap misery : 


* And I there fell in love with a maden 
I there fell in love with a maden, 
A beautiful maden, Lodore. 
But, alas! it was all unavailing, 
In vain it was all unavailing. 
She sleeps by the surf-beaten shore, 
And I wait in the chamber of waling, 
For Death’s boney hand at the door.” 


Subtract Poe and Longfellow from the very small 


poetry of the day, and there wouldn’t be much left, 
we fear! 


So chwe Next in order, we have an account of the Car- 
nival in Rome, by Henry P. Leland, who, having 
just experienced all the splendor of that most glori- 
ous holiday, sends us an account thereof. We once 
wrote a piece under the same title ourself—the 
reader may find it in Meister Karl’s Sketch Book— 
but we honestly think that the following is, by far, 
the best of the two, and what is more, that nine 
readers out of ten will think so, too. 


THE CARNIVAL IN ROME. 
BY HENRY P. LELAND, 

You would have a sober account of the Car- 
nival—a collection of statistics, consisting of the 
number of thousands of bushels of confetti thrown, 
of the countless flowers, myriads pitched, thrown, 








go to 


You would hear of the Corso, of windows and bal- 
conies—every balcony decked with brilliant red, 
white and golden hangings, every window and bal- 
cony filled with lovely faces, beautiful faces, glorious 
faces—faces beaming with animation and expression, 
with eyes flashing light; faces with owners dressed 
in brilliant costumes, resplendent with gold, and 
gorgeous with cloth of scarlet and white, and falling 
lace; faces shaded with hair black as midnight, fair 
as daylight, brown as sunset, golden as sunrise; 
hair braiaed with flowers, dressed with gay ribbons 
shining with silver pins. Eeco! Little hands 
down throwing to expectant large hands lovely bou- 
quets ; witching little souvenirs, to be laid up, and 
pressed and dried, and put away, and brought out 
again at some distant day, as fuel to build up another 
grand old bon-fire of a Carnival—in one’s brains; 
little bouquets to be thrown to another lovely one in 
another balcony, to be caught by her with a merry 
laugh, and a wave of the hand, “ Well done, my 
brave boy !” to have her return the compliment with. 
yet another bouquet, or bon-bon, or bon-bon-bouquet 
—and then to go on your way rejoicing, while all 
around you the crowd are pressing, and carriages 
rolling, and shouts and flowers flying, and the air 
white with confetti, and gladness and joyousness, 





with the very wretchedest of the poets, nowadays— 


and merriness everywheres abound. 
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This is a part of the merry Carnival. This year, 
there were three days masking; three days when 
faces were no longer faces, but were hidden under 
pasteboard or wire disguises, and there stared you in 
the eyes only other living eyes from out queer con- 
cealments. There is a queer, strange fascination 
in the domino—its flowing lines, its full cape, with 
frill of ribbon, and the “‘ bornou” covering the head, 
and the mask, with its fall of lace; one thinks of 
the opera—of the Borgia, when she appeared to 
Gennaro, in full domino, and throwing back the 
hood, came forward to the foot-lights, and unmask- 
ing, revealed the gloriously beautiful face of Te- 
desco! Oh, perfection and completion of loveliness, 
thy name was, and must be ever, in memory—Te- 
deseo. So much for old times—Avanti / 

Along the Corso pushes onward the crowd on foot, | 
the crowd in carriages; sellers of flowers are here, 
there, everywhere. There is a lovely face in a bal- 
cony, up goes a pretty bouquet, with its paper lace 
border, it reaches her, she clasps it with her little 
gloved hands—no! it falls short, and goes plump 
into the crowd below, a little blackguard grabs it, 
and runs off? Not he, he runs toward the thrower, 
and gives it to him, for a paul! not one baioc less— 
possibly more; and so the unskillful thrower may 
re-buy his own bouquet; at last it reaches the 
beauty of the balcony, who returns the re-paid com- 
pliment with another, if she has not already rewarded 
the intention, and off goes the thrower to renew his 
attentions at another shrine in window or balcony. 
But all around wages the battle of bouquets and con- 
fetti; wateh that stout, middle-aged being, at one 
end of that balcony, near the via Condotti—he is 
alone. No gentle lady is there with him to throw 
or receive bouquets, or handfuls of lovely flowers, or 
“assuage his savage nature ;” alone, in Ais end of 
the balcony, he stands with a small sugar scoop, and | 
from out a barrel—the hangings, red and white, pre- 
vent its being seen, but it must be a barrel or hogs- 








head—he shovels right and left, on the heads of the | 
crowd beneath, pints, quarts, pecks, bushels, and, in 
the seven days of the Carnival, barrels of fine con- 


cate bon-bons, the smiles from lovely faces, the | 
pleasant words of thanks, are “nonsense ;” even to 
engage in contests with fellow-countrymen, also | 
hugely enjoying “the fun of throwing things,” is to 
him “ nonsense ’”’—he is there for the Carnival, that 
is his way of “doing it.” He pays for the confetti, 
(they’re cheap, if bought by the barrel,) and it’s no- 
body’s business! Poor little publican of an Italian 
girl, with jet black hair so beautifully dressed, a gay | 
red ribbon for a head-dress, held on with silver hair 
pins; with boddice and arms of fine scarlet cloth, | 
aud worked with gold; white lace neckerchief, and | 
rose-bud in the bosom, what makes you suddenly | 


bud knocked into the mud by his coarse confetti— 
shame, shame on you, for such uncourteous and un- 
gentlemanlike conduct, wanting in all that is polite, 
and well bred, and high-toned; you are a black- 
guard, thrower of confetti, with a sugar scoop, from 
out a barrel! Avanti! 

Here goes a carriage filled with maskers—one, an 
adventurous youth, has raised a fish-pole, and on its 
end he attaches bouquets, and hands them in to 
upper windows, to the immense delight of the crowd 
of “ footers,” who loudly applaud this excellent hit. 
Another has attached a string to the end of a bou- 
quet, and if it misses its destination he hauls in, 
quickly, though, for the “‘ gutter-snipes ” look sharp 
for all waifs in order to claim redemption money, 


and Carnival is their harvest; and in it they reap 


many baiocs and much battering from the gens 
d’armes, who being placed on duty to prevent loss of 
life and limb, find their duty no sinecure, when their 
charges insist on running between and under horses 
legs and carriage wheels, and doing, for one baioc, 
feats which many a hero who has won the world’s 
renown would never dare do— Avanti! 

The fun grows faster, bands of maskers, run, 
whooping along the Corso, bladders fastened to the 
ends of sticks, are used by them right and left, loud 
sound their blows, loud their shouts; here a man in 
woman’s dress, with hoops of enormous dimensions, 
which must be tilted sideways in narrow places; 
there a monkey, here a bear, there a man with a 
coffee-pot for a hat, here one with a hat six feet 
high; there paper shirt collars as large as scythes; 
there a physician with his arms professional ; here 
the portiére of a palace, ordering the crowd to keep 


| quiet, and off the pavement; there an Englishman 


burlesqued to death; here a Frenchman—and by all 
and past all, roll along beautiful faces, lovely faces, 
good, gentle faces, faces to love, faces to live for, 


, faces to make heroes of men, faces of saints, faces of 
| madonnas, and best of all things, earthly faces of 


great-hearted women— Avanti / 
The carriages leave the Corso; down marches a 


| company of infantry; down come the cavalry, half 
fettit. For him, the compliments of flowers, and deli- | 


a dozen picked horses and riders, slowly at first, but 
increasing in speed until they reach the end, then 


| they return the whole length of the Corso on the full 


run. “ Whirr!” how they fly, how they dash along, 
how the sabres gleam, how the crowd shrinks as 
they come thundering down. Woe betide the unfor- 
tunates who fall in their way—a cry, a groan, a 


| shriek and—you hear nothing more. But hurrah! 


here come the barberi, the bare backed horses, who 
run the Corso each night of the Carnival. ‘“ Whizz! 
whirr! rrr!” the Dutch metal tied to their sides 
rattles like a sixty horse-power rattlesnake just 
about to strike, and the clang of their hoofs, as they 
fly by, shakes your heart as if it were a mould of 


look so sad, so worried, as you hasten away from jelly. Hurrah, No. 5 is ahead—Avanti ! 


under the balcony of the Pharisee who throws con- | 
fetti on the heads of all with a sugar scoop? Jet | 
black hair all powdered with lime from his coarse | 


Down the Corso again turn the carriages, and as 
the light of day slowly, slowly fades away, see a lit- 


tle taper fitfully gleaming, hear a distant shout. 
confetti, little head-dress all disordered, scarlet arms | 


and boddice whitened with grimy plaster, little rose- 


There is wild-fire in the Corso! it leaps from house 
to house, from window to balcony, it dashes into 
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carriages, it streams along the walls of houses, a 
myriad of flashing fire-flies, lights, tapers—“ Moccoli, 
Ecco, moccoii!” Along roll carriages, high in air, 
gleam tapers upheld by those within; from every 
balcony and window, shine out the swaying tapers ; 
hurrah ! here, there, hand to hand, come contests to 
put out these shining lights, and “ Senza moccoli !” 
rings out in thunder tones, in trumpet tones, in gay, 
laughing, merry tones, the length of the whole glori- 
ous old Corso. Daring beauty, wild, lovely bac- 
chante, with black, beaming eyes, tempt us not with 
that bright taper, to destruction! Look at her, as 
she stands so proudly and erectly on the highest 
seat in the carriage, her arms thrown up, her wild 
eyes gleaming from under jet black locks—“ Senza 
moccoli /” she sends the challenge, ringing, down 
through fifteen centuries—Senza moccoli! Fast and 
furious wages the war of lighting and extinguishing, 
loud shouting and hearty laughing, neighing of 
horses, calls; lights gleaming, beaming, winking, 
twinkling, here and there, around us, above us, about 
us. Senza moccoli! black, witching eyes, farewell ! 
Boom! rings out the “Ave Maria,” fast fades the 
light, “‘ Senza moccoli !” the shout swells up, up, up, 
then slowly dies, as die an organ’s tones—and Carni- 
val is ended ! 


A handful of beautiful flowers, found among gray, 
crumbling ruins; a few strains of wild, stirring 
music suddenly heard, then quickly dying away in 
the lone watches of the night; are not these the 
hours of the Carnival? In them you can be “a boy 
again,” to your heart’s delight; can “ throw yourself 
away” with “sufficient cause,” and pitch cares out 
by the handful, as you do confetti or flowers. For 
a season, bidding “ farewell to the flesh,” you go into 
enjoyment with spirit, and lay up pleasant stores of 
jolly memories, the better to fight against the dull 
hours which surely come. 


Oh, that every heart had a Corso through it,where, 
once a year, old memories could gallop jollily up and 
down, throwing roses and sugar-plums, calling out 
the beautiful faces only waiting to be called ; sound- 
ing music that waits but the demand; having a Car- 
nival, and being excessively happy at a small ex- 
pense, which could be raised by taxing one’s memory 
on souvenirs of the good, the beautiful and the jolly 
— Vale— Farewell.” 


Comedia luget scena est deserta. So the world 
goes. Meanwhile, we who have also, in our time, 
made the Carnival all through in its every stage of 
madness—pause! 

How instinctively we pause, while rattling on 
over the paper, as a deeper memory than usual, of 
that wild festival lights up within! Oh, the olden, 
golden time! How we stormed along the Corso— 
pelting, pelted and filled with sheer, clear fun—how 
we fell in love over and over again—balls—opera— 
suppers—and all that in Rome—eternal Rome, 
among temples and galleries, and endless art and 
beauty. Basta! Let us continue by giving the fol- 
lowing fine ballad by Miss Mary E. Thropp, of Valley 
Forge: 











THE PLAIN OLD MAN. 
BY MISS MARY E. THROPP. 


Ho, to the right! to the left! away! 
Ye beggarly poor of Dorn, 

“Run, run! he’ll ride aboon ye all, 
The upstart squire of Lorn!” 


See, down the village street he comes, 
On his palfrey sleek and gray, 

Over the foot-path; Jock of Lorn 
Takes never the common way. 


He leaps o’er the Widow Grugan’s stand, 
And scatters its cakes afar; 

He crushes the poor old soldier’s crutch, 
And the infant’s painted car. 


With lowering brow, and ribald lip, 
And scorn in his wicked eye, 

Regarding the folk of our good duke’s town, 
Passing so civilly by. 


Ah, well, the poor must yield, I trow; 
Nor honest yoeman bold, 

Nor youth, nor age, nor maiden’s self, 
May jostle the man of gold. 


Now, who is he in the squire’s path, 
Erect in his honest pride? 

A plain old man, yet little recks he 
Of the brutal “ Stand aside?” 


He keeps straight on, that plain old man, 
Nor heedeth the order loud; 

The only one that braves the squire, 
Of all the village crowd. 


“Do you know,” roars the squire, white with rage, 
“That I am the laird of Lorn?” 

“T neither know nor care,” came back, 
With a look of quiet scorn. 


Contempt fell cool on his craven heart 
“ And who,” he cries, “are you?” 
Careless the answer, while passing on, 

“ John, Duke of Montague.” 


eoseee Graham has always been illustrious for giving 
the newest fashions, and the reader will find a lofty 
specimen of the same in the following item of high 
life, from the Nebraska City News of March 3, de- 
tailing the marriage of a Pawnee chief to a blood 
royal squaw of the Otoe tribe. The bridegroom was 
named Whitewater, and the bride Wah-mush-pe- 
shinga. We extract the following: 


“The chieftain’s daughter was elegantly dressed 
in a red flannel shirt with deep blue calico border, a 
checked apron, a summer killed buffalo robe and a 
white felt hat. Her jewels were magnificent. From 
either auricular depended bright ornaments of brass, 
tin and copper. 

“ We must not omit to mention that Miss Wah- 
mush-pe-shinga also wore a ‘red petticoat,’ em- 
broidered according to a design of her own, with 
porcupine quills, representing a desperate dog fight. 
Her entire wardrobe and jewelry could not have cost 
less than six thousand dollars in Fontenelle money. 
The bridegroom was attired in all the magnificence 
which his rank and wealth demanded. He worea 
standing shirt collar, a medal of President Pierce, a 
blue straight-collared soldier coat with brass buttons 
and an elegant pair of Spanish spurs, while his stal- 
wort loins were admirably clothed in an ancient cof- 
fee sack. Altogether the appearance of both the 
bride and the groom was appropriate to their high 
sphere in life. 
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This is a part of the merry Carnival. This year, 
there were three days masking; three days when 
faces were no longer faces, but were hidden under 
pasteboard or wire disguises, and there stared you in 
the eyes only other living eyes from out queer con- 
cealments. There is a queer, strange fascination 
in the domino—its flowing lines, its full cape, with 
frill of ribbon, and the “ bornou” covering the head, 
and the mask, with its fall of lace; one thinks of 
the opera—of the Borgia, when she appeared to 
Gennaro, in full domino, and throwing back the 
hood, came forward to the foot-lights, and unmask- 
ing, revealed the gloriously beautiful face of Te- 
desco! Oh, perfection and completion of loveliness, 
thy name was, and must be ever, in memory—Te- 
deseo. So much for old times—Avanti ! 

Along the Corso pushes onward the crowd on foot, 


. . | 
the crowd in carriages; sellers of flowers are here, | 


there, everywhere. There is a lovely face in a bal- 
cony, up goes a pretty bouquet, with its paper lace 
border, it reaches her, she clasps it with her little 
gloved hands—no! it falls short, and goes plump 
into the crowd below, a little blackguard grabs it, 
and runs off? Not he, he runs toward the thrower, 
and gives it to him, for a paul! not one baioc less— 
possibly more; and so the unskillful thrower may 
re-buy his own bouquet; at last it reaches the 
beauty of the baleony, who returns the re-paid com- 
pliment with another, if she has not already rewarded 
the intention, and off goes the thrower to renew his 
attentions at another shrine in window or balcony. 
But all around wages the battle of bouquets and con- 
fetti; wateh that stout, middle-aged being, at one 
end of that balcony, near the via Condotti—he is 
alone. No gentle lady is there with him to throw 


or receive bouquets, or handfuls of lovely flowers, or | 


“assuage his savage nature;” alone, in Ads end of 
the balcony, he stands with a small sugar scoop, and 
from out a barrel—the hangings, red and white, pre- 
vent its being seen, but it must be a barrel or hogs- 
head—he shovels right and left, on the heads of the 


crowd beneath, pints, quarts, pecks, bushels, and, in 


the seven days of the Carnival, barrels of fine con- | 
fetti. For him, the compliments of flowers, and deli- | 


cate bon-bons, the smiles from lovely faces, the 
pleasant words of thanks, are “ nonsense ;” even to 


engage in contests with fellow-countrymen, also | 


hugely enjoying “the fun of throwing things,” is to 


him “ nonsense ’—he is there for the Carnival, that | 
| 
is his way of “doing it.” He pays for the confetti, | 


(they’re cheap, if bought by the barrel,) and it’s no- 
body’s business! Poor little publican of an Italian 
girl, with jet black hair so beautifully dressed, a gay 
red ribbon for a head-dress, held on with silver hair 


pins; with boddice and arms of fine scarlet cloth, | 
aud worked with gold; white lace neckerchief, and | 
rose-bud in the bosom, what makes you suddenly | 


look so sad, so worried, as you hasten away from 
under the balcony of the Pharisee who throws con- 
fetti on the heads of all witha sugar scoop? Jet 
black hair all powdered with lime from his coarse 
confetti, little head-dress all disordered, scarlet arms 
and boddice whitened with grimy plaster, little rose- 


bud knocked into the mud by his coarse confetti— 
shame, shame on you, for such uncourteous and un- 
gentlemanlike conduct, wanting in all that is polite, 
and well bred, and high-toned; you are a black- 
guard, thrower of confetti, with a sugar scoop, from 
out a barrel! Avanti ! 

Here goes a carriage filled with maskers—one, an 
adventurous youth, has raised a fish-pole, and on its 
end he attaches bouquets, and hands them in to 
upper windows, to the immense delight of the crowd 
| of “footers,” who loudly applaud this excellent hit. 
| Another has attached a string to the end of a bou- 
quet, and if it misses its destination he hauls in, 
quickly, though, for the “ gutter-snipes ” look sharp 
for all waifs in order to claim redemption money, 
and Carnival is their harvest; and in it they reap 
| many baiocs and much battering from the gens 
d’armes, who being placed on duty to prevent loss of 
life and limb, find their duty no sinecure, when their 
charges insist on running between and under horses 
legs and carriage wheels, and doing, for one baioc, 
feats which many a hero who has won the world’s 
renown would never dare do—Avanti ! 

The fun grows faster, bands of maskers, run, 
whooping along the Corso, bladders fastened to the 
| ends of sticks, are used by them right and left, loud 
sound their blows, loud their shouts; here a man in 
woman’s dress, with hoops of enormous dimensions, 
which must be tilted sideways in narrow places; 
there a monkey, here a bear, there a man with a 
coffee-pot for a hat, here one with a hat six feet 
high; there paper shirt collars as large as scythes; 
there a physician with his arms professional ; here 
the portiére of a palace, ordering the crowd to keep 
_ quiet, and off the pavement; there an Englishman 
burlesqued to death; here a Frenchman—and by all 
and past all, roll along beautiful faces, lovely faces, 
good, gentle faces, faces to love, faces to live for, 
' faces to make heroes of men, faces of saints, faces of 
madonnas, and best of all things, earthly faces of 
great-hearted women— Avanti ! 

The carriages leave the Corso; down marches a 
company of infantry; down come the cavalry, half 
a dozen picked horses and riders, slowly at first, but 
increasing in speed until they reach the end, then 
they return the whole length of the Corso on the full 
run. ‘ Whirr!” how they fly, how they dash along, 
| how the sabres gleam, how the crowd shrinks as 
they come thundering down. Woe betide the unfor- 
tunates who fall in their way—a cry, a groan, & 
| shriek and—you hear nothing more. But hurrah! 
here come the barberi, the bare backed horses, who 
| run the Corso each night of the Carnival. “ Whizz! 
whirr! rrr!’ the Dutch metal tied to their sides 
| 





rattles like a sixty horse-power rattlesnake just 
about to strike, and the clang of their hoofs, as they 
fly by, shakes your heart as if it were a mould of 
jelly. Hurrah, No. 5 is ahead—Avanti / 

| Down the Corso again turn the carriages, and as 
the light of day slowly, slowly fades away, see a lit- 
tle taper fitfully gleaming, hear a distant shout. 
| There is wild-fire in the Corso! it leaps from house 
to house, from window to balcony, it dashes into 
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carriages, it streams along the walls of houses, a 
myriad of flashing fire-flies, lights, tapers—“ Moccoli, 
Ecco, moccoli!” Along roll carriages, high in air, 
gleam tapers upheld by those within; from every 
balcony and window, shine out the swaying tapers ; 
hurrah ! here, there, hand to hand, come contests to 
put out these shining lights, and “ Senza moccoli !” 
rings out in thunder tones, in trumpet tones, in gay, 
laughing, merry tones, the length of the whole glori- 
ous old Corso. Daring beauty, wild, lovely bac- 
chante, with black, beaming eyes, tempt us not with 
that bright taper, to destruction! Look at her, as 
she stands so proudly and erectly on the highest 
seat in the carriage, her arms thrown up, her wild 
eyes gleaming from under jet black locks—“ Senza 
moccoli !”” she sends the challenge, ringing, down 
through fifteen centuries—Senza moccoli! Fast and 
furious wages the war of lighting and extinguishing, 
loud shouting and hearty laughing, neighing of 
horses, calls; lights gleaming, beaming, winking, 
twinkling, here and there, around us, above us, about 
us. Senza moccoli! black, witching eyes, farewell! 
Boom! rings out the “Ave Maria,” fast fades the 
light, “‘ Senza moccoli !” the shout swells up, up, up, 
then slowly dies, as die an organ’s tones—and Carni- 
val is ended! 


A handful of beautiful flowers, found among gray, 
crumbling ruins; a few strains of wild, stirring 
music suddenly heard, then quickly dying away in 
the lone watches of the night; are not these the 
hours of the Carnival? In them you can be “a boy 
again,” to your heart’s delight; can “ throw yourself 
away” with “sufficient cause,” and pitch cares out 
by the handful, as you do confetti or flowers. For 
a season, bidding “ farewell to the flesh,” you go into | 
enjoyment with spirit, and lay up pleasant stores of 
jolly memories, the better to fight against the dull 
hours which surely come. 





Oh, that every heart had a Corso through it,where, 
once a year, old memories could gallop jollily up and 
down, throwing roses and sugar-plums, calling out 
the beautiful faces only waiting to be called ; sound- 
ing music that waits but the demand; having a Car- 
nival, and being excessively happy at a small ex- 
pense, which could be raised by taxing one’s memory 
on souvenirs of the good, the beautiful and the jolly 
— Vale— Farewell.” 


Comedia luget scena est deserta. So the world 
goes. Meanwhile, we who have also, in our time, 
made the Carnival all through in its every stage of 
madness—pause! 


How instinctively we pause, while rattling on 
over the paper, as a deeper memory than usual, of 
that wild festival lights up within! Oh, the olden, 
golden time! How we stormed along the Corso— 
pelting, pelted and filled with sheer, clear fun—how 
we fell in love over and over again—balls—opera— 
suppers—and all that in Rome—eternal Rome, 
among temples and galleries, and endless art and 
beauty. Basta! Let us continue by giving the fol- 
lowing fine ballad by Miss Mary E. Thropp, of Valley 





Forge: 


THE PLAIN OLD MAN. 
BY MISS MARY E. THROPP, 


Ho, to the right! to the left! away! 
Ye beggarly poor of Dorn, 

* Run, run! he’ll ride aboon ye all, 
The upstart squire of Lorn!” 


See, down the village street he comes, 
On his palfrey sleek and yray, 

Over the foot-path; Jock of Lorn 
Takes never the common way. 


He leaps o’er the Widow Grugan’s stand, 
And scatters its cakes afar; 

He crushes the poor old soldier’s crutch, 
And the infant’s painted car. 


With lowering brow, and ribald lip, 
And scorn in his wicked eye, 

Regarding the folk of our good duke’s town, 
Passing so civilly by. 


Ah, well, the poor must yield, I trow: 
Nor honest yoeman bold, 

Nor youth, nor age, nor maiden’s self, 
May jostle the man of gold. 


Now, who is he in the squire’s path, 
Srect in his honest pride? 

A plain old man, yet little recks he 
Of the brutal “ Stand aside?” 


He keeps straight on, that plain old man, 
Nor heedeth the order loud; 

The only one that braves the squire, 
Of all the village crowd. 


“Do you know,” roars the squire, white with rage, 
* That I am the laird of Lorn?” 

“T neither know nor care,” came back, 
With a look of quiet scorn, 


Contempt fell cool on his craven heart 
* And who,” he cries, “are you?” 
Careless the answer, while passing on, 

* John, Duke of Montague.” 


coneoe Graham has always been illustrious for giving 
the newest fashions, and the reader will find a lofty 
specimen of the same in the following item of high 
life, from the Nebraska City News of March 3, de- 
tailing the marriage of a Pawnee chief to a blood 
royal squaw of the Otoe tribe. The bridegroom was 
named Whitewater, and the bride Wah-mush-pe- 
shinga. We extract the following: 


“The chieftain’s daughter was elegantly dressed 
in a red flannel shirt with deep blue calico border, a 
checked apron, a summer killed buffalo robe anda 
white felt hat. Her jewels were magnificent. From 
either auricular depended bright ornaments of brass, 
tin and copper. 

“We must not omit to mention that Miss Wah- 
mush-pe-shinga also wore a ‘red petticoat,’ em- 
broidered according to a design of her own, with 
porcupine quills, representing a desperate dog fight. 
Her entire wardrobe and jewelry could not have cost 
less than six thousand dollars in Fontenelle money. 
The bridegroom was attired in all the magnificence 
which his rank and wealth demanded. He wore a 
standing shirt collar, a medal of President Pierce, a 
blue straight-collared soldier coat with brass buttons 
and an elegant pair of Spanish spurs, while his stal- 
wort loins were admirably clothed in an ancient cof- 
fee sack. Altogether the appearance of both the 
bride and the groom was appropriate to their high 
sphere in life. 
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“The most sumptuous feast awaited the guests at 
the residence of the bride’s father. It was spread 
in a camp-kettle and suspended over the fire that 
burned in the centre of that princely lodge. It con- 
sisted of young dog meat, very tender, blue corn 
and old dog meat, beaver tails and mule-steak, fresh 
fish, and sugar, making, altogether, one of the most 
palatable and nourishing compounds that ever graced 
a royal camp-kettle. The horn spoons of occidental 
luxury seldom convey to the educated palate viands 
more tempting and delicious. As for drinks, corn 
whisky made of red pepper, tobacco plugs and rain 
water, together with molasses-sweetened coffee, 
made up the list. 

“Among the distinguished persons present, we 
did not fail to notice the six Mesdames Petanasharo, 
the wives of that eminent ‘Injin’ who is now at 
Washington, visiting James Buchanan on official 
business, Also, Mr. Whitecow, of the Omaha prin- 
cipality, Mr. Big Soldier, Esquire Wildcat, and the 
Hon. Short-tailed Elk.” 


Excellent. All in a palace built of logs, 


* We'd jams and blubbers, and twelve great hogs, 
And by way of a treat some roasted dogs— 
All in the Tonga Islands.” 
The locality is different—but the sentiment is the 
And who—oh who can forget the joyous out- 
burst of Oceanian or South Pacific sentiment which 
refrains every verse ! 


same, 


“ Hookee po kee winky wang, 
Flib ba dee, flab ba dee, busky bang, 
Whin yinni taboo ugo lang— 
As we sung in the Tonga Islands.” 
And then— 
“The bride was fair you may suppose, 
She had a feather through her nose; 
She wore a blue tatto for clothes, 
And had lots of rings upon her toes, 
All in the Tonga Islands.” 


ann We would call special attention to two attrac- 
tionsin the present number, firstly to the continuation 
of the novel of Edith Trevor, which is now indica- 
ting a very deep interest and a close familiarity with 
and study of the society depicted—and secondly, to 
the very truthful, life-like, and unaffected sketch of 
Californian adventure by “‘ Miss Atherton.” As a 
perfectly natural transcript of real events and char- 
acters in a very peculiar phase of American life— 
the early settlement of California—we have never 
read any thing which pleased us so much. 


ewhens The following good thing comes, of course, 
from our dissipated and reckless cotemporary, the 
Philadelphia North American, to which we always 
eredit all fast and flashy paragraphs at a guess, 
knowing perfectly well that if they didn’t come from 
it originally, they’ll be in it sooner or later: 


“Founp unis Matcn.—We saw a good thing yes- 
terday. In the Court of Quarter Sessions, a petty 
case was being tried. A well-known criminal law- 
yer, who prides himself upon his skill in cross- 
examining a witness, had an odd-looking genius 
upon whom to operate. The witness was a boss- 
shoemaker. 

‘You say, sir, that the prisoner is a thief?” 

‘Yes, sir; cause why, she confessed it.’ 

‘And you also swear she bound shoes for you 
subsequent to the confession ?’ 

‘I do, sir.’ 





‘Then’—giving a sagacious look to the court— 
‘we are to understand that you employ dishonest 
people to work for you, even after their rascalities 
are known ?’ 


‘Of course; how else could I get assistance from 
a lawyer?’ 

The counsellor said ‘stand aside,’ and in a tone 
which showed that if he had the witness’ head in a 
bark-mill little merey might have been expected ; 
the judge nearly choked himself ina futile endeavor 
to make the spectators believe that a laugh was no- 
thing but a hiccough, while the witness stepped off 
the stand with all the gravity of a fashionable 
undertaker. 

Not much made out of that witness !” 


oseens It was with inexpressible gratification that we 
recently observed in a cotemporary some remarks, 
to the effect that the readers and friends of GranAm’s 
MAGAZINE are principally found among that large 
and rapidly growing class who ask, what, after all, 
does all the popular misery, and metaphysics, and 
sentimental trash of the day, amount to? and who 
prefer clear health and Joyousness, as leading to a 
far more elevated standard of literature, and one 
giving a wider scope for exertion, than has hitherto 
prevailed in this country. 

The article in question spoke of our friends as a 
peculiar class of readers. That young and vigorous 
minds, who are outgrowing old fogy influences, and 
who prefer cosmopolite cheerfulness and genial in- 
dependence to grim, sour resignation, spasmodic fine 
feelings and green-sick “ pathos,” should form a 
“ peculiar class” is of itself a singular proof of the 
depth to which the iron has entered our souls. For- 
tunately, we have received of late many assurances 
that there is a rapidly growing feeling of the inade- 
quacy of the Work-and-be-Wretched school, in 
all its phases, to supply the wants of the age. 
Intellect is getting out of the gawky, youthful stage 
where it conceals weakness and ignorance under 
second-hand fine feelings, and consoles its endless, 
devouring reflections on sel/, by complacently ad- 
miring its beautiful sorrows. And then this misery 
and solemn resignation is such an excellent disguise 
for the puling weakness, and all the snobbishness of 
intellect peculiar to those who are undeveloped or 
naturally deficient. In black velvet, spangles, “ dark 
nodding plume,” and mask, the waiter cannot be told 
from the duke, though the difference is readily noted 
when both wear the plain garb ef the gentleman. 
And in like manner any one can mask in misery 
even habitual gross vulgarity, but it requires a gen- 
tleman to be merry, joyous and genial without losing 
dignity and refinement. We have never known one 
of the sentimentalists yet, who, when he attempted 
the current of humor, or of common sense, did not 
fall into coarse buffoonery, platitudes, or wooden, 
clumsy posturing—just as the actors who “do the 
tragic” seldom shine in any other line save low, 
gross farce. 

We have found the warmest endorsements of late 
from three classes of critics, Firstly, from a few 
gentlemen and scholars of the very first order—men 
whose opinions in criticism and poetry were to be 
treasured—secondly, from newspapers which directly 
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represented the people—country papers which ex- 
press the healthy popular mind—and, thirdly, women 
of intelligence, who, impatient with the endless meta- 
physics of misery, sympathize naturally with joyous- 
ness. It is in these classes that the Truth which we 
respect takes root, and the whole history of litera- 
ture shows that where they have wished for any 
thing, it has come to pass. Goethe observed of old, 
that the intelligent scholars, the people and the wo- 
men always uniied on real truths. 

As a proof of this sympathy, we take the liberty 
of making some extracts from a recent article in 
RusseEuu’s MAGAzine—the leading literary periodi- 
cal of Charleston, 8S. C.—which all familiar with will 
grant is distinguished by deep, brilliant and impar- 
tial scholarship. We have always thought so, in all 
honor and sincerity, and certainly shall not affect the 
contrary now. The article in question is a scathing 
attack on the Wailers, and is grounded on a criticism 
of our “ Meister Karl.” We wish, for a score of 
reasons, that ‘‘ Hyperion” had not been put in the 
ring with our bird. But the question is not one of 
ability or of talent—in which particulars a compari- 
son would be simply and flatly ridiculous—but of 
tendency—of a school and of a general principle. 


“In a literary point of view, our’s is a melancholy 
age. Wertherism has invaded every department, 
anc given birth to one perpetual voice of wailing 
and lamentation. In vain do we seek the ‘royal 
cheerfulness’ of Shakspeare and Spenser, the self- 
assured manliness of Ben Jonson, or the jovial 
humor of Chaucer. In fact, the witty writers of 
this century, such as Jerrold, Hood and Heine, em- 
ploy their genius in ridiculing the follies of the 
times—laugh at us, rather than with us, and not un- 
frequently their best points are the saddest of com- 
mentaries on the saddest of ages. Weeping and 
wailing is the prevailing fashion of our day, and 
‘Odes to Melancholy,’ and a long and ever. increas- 
ing catalogue of sighs for the ‘unattained’—which 
is, more properly, the sheer impossible—make up 
the staple of modern literature. Thackeray and 
Dickens are the shining exceptions in the one, Mat- 
thew Arnold and Simms in the other. One might 
conclude that the whole world had adopted the 
philosophy of the Serious Family, so great is the 
number of Aminidab Sleeks in the pulpit, and of 
Lady ‘Sour-be-creamlys’ in private life. Sorrow, 
they tell us, is better than mirth ; man was made to 
mourn ; and when poetry or prose of any sort can 
succeed in getting a sentimental tear shed over 
imaginary woes, then is literature fulfilling her high 
mission. Away with your profane songs which say, 
‘’Tis better to laugh than be sighing ;’ away with 
your ‘ Jubilate ;’ give us ‘ De profundis,’ or a ‘ Mise- 
rere, and that continually. Do not tell us that 
‘Religion never was designed to make our pleasures 
less ;’ let us gloat over the ideas of the gnashing of 
teeth, of the smoke of torment which ascendeth 
forever and ever. 

“Let us suffer and be strong; by agony are we 
perfected; life is very earnest; endless toil and sor- 
row are our doom; lost Edens, buried Lenores— 
‘not only does light descend from Heaven, but the 
thunderbolt falls to devour the holocaust; the brow 
of the penitent, once marked with ashes, must retain 
forever the sacred stigmas.’ Tell us, they insist, tell 
us not of rest and forgiveness, and the consolations 
of the Gospel; do not speak, or dare to sing, of the 
joys of the fireside, the raptures of wedded love ; 
that sort of thing is prosaic; give us the raven 








plumes, the funeral march ; tell us of owls and bats 
in ruined towers; plant us the cypress and yew tree ; 
robe us in black, and hang around our walls the 
hideous ‘imagines mortis.’ Write us a philosophical 
book, like old Burton’s, and chase our sweet muse of 
melancholy through all her devious way, in all ber 
Protean shapes. ‘ Life is sweet!’ No, indeed—like 
the Abbe Rance, we have the ‘haine passionée de la 
vie. ‘Sunshine sweet?” No—give us starless mwid- 
night, and a promenade through a grave-yard, while 
some lonely night-bird sings in the distance. 

‘Just here we are ready to admit that sadness is 
the most poetical of all things. Edgar Poe—at 
page 263 of his second volume—bas shown the true 
relation of sadness to beauty in composition, and 
especially the poetical quality of sadness. But, we 
must protest, is all literature to become a steeple- 
chase after the poetical?’ If so, ‘Hyperion’ is the 
very book, ‘Meister Karl’s Sketch-Book’ is not. 
But, still, we will record our vote in favor of the 
latter, and for an obvious reason; when we want 
poetry, we can get better stuff than ‘ Hyperion,’ but 
when we want a genial, sunshiny companion, it is 
impossible to find a better than Meister Karl. To 


saunter through Europe, looking at all the fine arts 


with tears in our eyes; to be dropping ‘ salt-pearls’ 
into the Adriatic, when we ought to be filled with 
the glorious inspirations of Venice; to be sniffling 
in the Hartz mountains, or holding red bandannas 
to our eyes in the Alps; sobbing through the Louvre 
and whimpering through St. Peter’s; in the Coli- 
seum or the Forum, instead of remembering Cicero 
and Gracchus, and Trajan, to be dreaming of some 
faithless Mary Ann in Yankee-land; this is the 
spirit of Wertherism on its travels, and from all 
such, oh! genius of good cheer, deliver us! With 
such books as Bayard Taylor’s Travels, Willis’ gos- 
siping sketches, Mrs. Levert’s clever volumes, we 
have no fault to find; and doubtless there are many 
more of the same sort of books, written by Ameri- 
cans, of more or less merit. With works of this 
class, we have nothing to do at present; we are 
speaking of the Werther School as opposed to the 
Hilariter School.” 


We omit in this place the greater part of the arti- 
cle, as not referring directly to the principle in 
hand, though we cannot refrain from expressing our 
thanks for the warm-hearted, personal commenda- 
tion and description of which it consists. 


“So much for Meister Karl as to what he writes 
about, andhow ; but his crowning merit is, that the 
morbid melancholy of this age is not reflected in 
any of his writings. However grave the subject 
may be, he always manages to keep up our interest 
by his own unflagging, manly cheerfulness. His 
most elaborate criticisms will never tire the reader, 
and no man can peruse one of these articles without 
receiving much information, much that is suggestive, 
much of original thought, and a bracing, wholesome 
tone of mind all the while. It was incidentally 
that we came to speak of his other recommendations 
apart from his healthy cheerfulness, and the latter 
point is the one to which we desire principally to 
advert. 

“That Mr. Leland’s writings are, in all respects, 
healthy in tone, there can be no question. ‘ Meister 
Karl’s Sketch-Book’ is the very book for the genial 
scholar; racy, learned, instructive and mirthful, it 
is the best protest against our fashionable Werther- 
ism, and would that it had more imitators! The 
example which this book has given is a good one; 
we are too dismal; we need the energizing influence 
of joyousness, and we hail with delight every effort 
like this to remove the burden from our spirits, and 
to let in the gladsome, vitalizing sunshine upon our 
lives and hearts !” 
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It is altogether a mistake in the reader if he sup- 
poses that the writer in “ Russell’s,” and much more 
we of Graham, call in question the talent or genius 
of the Suffer-and-be-Strong or Calm-and-Sorrowful 
writers. They were and are yet the great literary 
minds of the age. They are historical developments 
following laws of social culture. They sang for the 
age what it wanted. Nowadays there are faint ink- 
lings—very small as yet—that a new school must 
come. People are beginning to say that to work 
hard, with nothing but a doleful consciousness of 
having done one’s duty, is not quite comfort enough 
even for this world. And, finally, they are begin- 
ning to wonder if ‘ Excelsior”—Latin and fine 
sounding cry though it be—is any better adapted to 
help a young person along than the pleasant old 
verse : 

“ Jog on, jog on the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile! 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad one tires in a mile,” 

Not so fine sounding as Excelsior! No—but with 
that lay of genial cheerfulness, and true Christian 
heartfulness, Chaucer and Shakspeare and Goethe, 
and the great hearts of the Reformation, and our 
own Washington Irving, have climbed to the sunny 
heights of immortality, instead of “ giving out” in 
the snow, in a vain effort to do in a foolhardy, the- 
atrical way what he had better reserved for sunlight 
and summer. Believe it, reader, and you, young 
reader, most of all, that a score have succeeded 
by open-hearted, healthy cheerfulness in this life, 
where one has done so under the depressing in- 
fluence of a doleful, dyspeptic solemnity. Nature is 
the best guide, and there is a nobler, a truer, and a 
more natural nature than that peculiar to those 


whose nature it is to repeat Qualms of Life, and be | 


‘* pathetic.” 


senha The following extraordinary story is going 
the rounds: 


“A Wire CoMPRESSED INTO A Rina.—A certain 
Russian noble, who lately visited Paris, was noticed 
to be constantly plunged into deep sadness. He 
wore on his finger a very remarkable ring, large 
enough for a bracelet, and extended over his hand 
like a buckler for the ring finger. It was of a 
greenish color, and was traversed by red veins. It 
attracted the attention of everybody, but no one 
was bold enough to interrogate the mysterious 
stranger, until one day a lady, meeting him in a 
public parlor, ventured to say, ‘You wear a very 
handsome ring.’ The Russian made a movement 
as though he would conceal his hand, but that feel- 
ing gave way to a desire to unburden himself. ‘It 
is not a ring,’ he answered, ‘but a sepulchre!’ A 
shudder passed through the whole company. ‘ This 
jewel, madam,’ he continued, ‘is my wife. I had 
the misfortune to lose her some years since, in Rus- 
sia. She was an Italian, and dreaded the icy bed 
which awaited her after this life. I carried her re- 
mains to Germany where I was acquainted with a 
celebrated chemist, whom I directed to make of the 
body a solid substance, which I could always carry 
about me. Eight days afterward he sent for me and 
showed me the empty coffin, a horrid collection of 
instruments and alembics. This jewel was lying on 
the table. He had, through means of some corro- 
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sive substances and powerful pressure, reduced and 
compressed that which was my wife into this jewel, 
which shall never more leave me.’” 

We don’t believe it—yet it is not chemically im- 
possible. The entire human body, perfectly dried 
and reduced to powder, would not more than filla 
quart measure. This powder could, if combined 
with a little gum mastic and white of egg, be easily 
reduced by hydraulic pressure to a bracelet which 
would be hard as marble and susceptible of a beau- 
tiful polish. This reminds us of the Carian queen, 
who, having reduced the body of her husband to 
ashes drank them up in wine. Despite the story of 
Tiresias we believe that this is the only authentic 
instance on record of a man’s having been turned 
into a woman. 


...++e“* We find in an exchange a poem called the 
‘Song of the Farmer's Boy,’ beginning ‘ Ho, brothers, 
ho!’ Nothing could be more appropriate if the far- 
mer stick to his vocation, but there be farmer boys 
we wot of who go to the city, whose song after a lit- 
tle while might read, ‘ Rake, brothers, rake!’ and be 
very appropriate.” 

After a while they sow their wild oats, cultivate 
the affections of some budding beauty—get silken 
tied to her—and then the song is, “‘ Cradle, brothers, 
cradle !’ 


Prrinet “Tt has been stated that in Switzerland, once, 
a man was shaving at a window when some comical 
fellow cracked away at him with a snow-ball. The 
missile struck the razor and cut the man’s throat, 
and he died from the wound. That was in the Can- 
ton of Glaris, and since then the authorities have 
decreed that whoso throws a snow-ball shall be sen- 
tenced to six years’ solitary confinement.” 

Very good so far—but that isn’t the whole of the 
story. Sixteen years after the dire event the youth, 
Hans Halsschneider, now grown to manly years, 
stood, on the anniversary of the dread deed, at the 
same window, shaving himself with the razor of 
the snow-ball victim. He raised the low sash, and 
while holding the glittering blade in his left hand, 
stretched out his neck to gaze upon a beautiful girl 
going by. Suddenly a wild blast of wind howled 
through the air—it shook the window which had lost 
its lead—the sash fell on the back of his neek—the 
upturned razor edge was against his throat, and his 
head completely dissevered by the blow—fell in the 
street at the feet of the lady. ’“Twas his affianced 
bride! 

** Ax us some more of them hard quesh’uns ?” 


odes .“HusBanps AND Wives.—It is stated as a 
significant fact, in the experience of prison-keepers, 
that while wives constantly visit and condole with 
their husbands, when imprisoned, husbands seldom 
or never visit their erring wives in prison, but al- 
most invariably desert them in their trouble. And 
yet how many of these poor women have suffered 
brutality at the hands of their criminal husbands !” 


Now don’t moralize or reason upon it, or try to 
explain it, but just insert that fact in your meer- 
schaum and fumigate it! Oh! when we look back 
through various shades of life, and think how amid 
dark and devilish scenes, woman’s faith and truth 
and beauty of soul have flashed out like diamonds 
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in darkness—gems which never entirely lose the 
light drawn from heaven—we have wondered how 
man ever came to fancy himself possessed of abso- 
lute, entire superiority ! 

Yes—crime and pollution and the red brand of 
shame, cannot efface from woman’s soul nobility, 
and generosity, and Christian charity for the suffer- 
ing. And do you, Master Bobby, when you next, 
in adjusting your neck-tie, find yourself uttering 
some miserable Byronism about women being all 
weak-minded, and all alike, just call to mind the 
fact that those men who have seen most of the world, 
and been dragged the closest to it, all testify that 
they have owed more for happiness, consolation and 
generous feelings to Woman, whether in youth, 
manhood or age, than to Man. 


POETIC WAIFS. 
AN END OF EVERY THING. 


Hope, where wilt thou cast thine anchor? 
Faith, where wilt thou make thy nest? 
If we cannot trust our banker, 
Where is confidence to rest? 


Earth below will seem forsaken, 
Sky appear a blank above— 

When commercial credit’s shaken, 
Who will dream of woman’s love? 

FROG LULLABY. 

The frogs, with soul-inspiring songs, 
Are making merry—all, 

I have no doubt they sing to sleep 
The tadpoles great and small ; 

And e’en I fancy, ’neath such strains, 
The happy pollywogs 

Reflect and dream on what they'll do 
When they are grown up frogs! 


SUICIDAL. 


The author of the following should be watched, 
or he may—“ back out.” 
A bigg destruckif durk I’ll bi, 
I'll bid pharewell too every fear, 
Then sadly wipe mine weeping I, 
An kut mi throat phrom year to year. 


eppews Every once in a while, we clip from a news- 
paper a bit of ridiculous falsehood, disguised as 
truth, which deserves to be seriously corrected. As 
for instance: 

‘‘Extensive and promiscuous intercourse with 
mankind has few advantages for the man of thought. 
Access is not thus to be obtained to what is most 
valuable in others. Better for the studious, think- 
ing man to be much alone, cultivating acquaintance 
with the inside of good books and himself, than with 
the outside of other people.” 

It is such owlish trash as this which fills the world 
with awkward, odd, conceited pedants; men who 
make their minds charnel-houses of dead thoughts, 
which never rise again in brilliant forms, so as to do 
good to mankind. It is the world or “ promiscu- 
ous intercourse with mankind” which ripens thought, 
renders a man practical, and gives him a real in- 
sight into humanity and its wants. Without this, a 
man may “‘ moon” and poke over books all his life, 
and yet never bring forth an original idea. We 


never read a book in our life without deriving from 
it a new and acute impulse to rush forth into the 
busy, endless throng of life, and realize some new 
phase of humanity, and to take an interest in some 
variety of character, which had not interested us be- 
fore. Better for the studious man to be driven out 
of the house occasionally by a pitchfork, than be 
allowed to dream away forever over the ideal. Na- 
ture will bring him back revived, strengthened and 
clear. In fact, ifa man had to choose between life 
alone, and books alone, he had better choose the 
world—and that on the most miscellaneous and ex- 
tended scale possible. 


éavene Some time ago it was our fortune to become 
acquainted with Mr. Barclay Pennock—one of those 
attractive men whom we remember, though we only 
see them once, and whose deep heartfulness im- 
presses itself indelibly and peculiarly on us, when 
we hold much intellectual communion with them. 
Not long since, we were grieved at hearing of his 
death. The following, from the Home Journal, is a 
truthful sketch of the deceased: 


‘“‘Mr. Barclay Pennock, the friend and fellow- 
traveler of Bayard Taylor, died recently at his resi- 
dence in Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. Mr. Pen- 
nock traveled, some years since, through the north 
of Europe on foot, and made himself thoroughly 
familiar with the character, habits, traditions, and 
language of the people. His first journey abroad, 
however, was in company with Bayard Taylor, on 
that tour which produced Taylor’s first book, 
‘Views Afoot.’ He also assisted Mr. Taylor on 
‘The Cyclopedia of Modern Travel,’ translating the 
French and German portions of that work. Mr. 
Pennock was a fine scholar, and a man of varied 
attainments. His specialitie was the languages of 
Northern Europe, in which he was a profound stu- 
dent; he had the old eddas and sagas by heart. He 
contributed to our literature a translation of a work 
which deserves to be better known than it is, ‘ The 
Religion of the Northmen,’ by Professor Keyser, of 
the University of Norway; and he has left behind 
him, we understand, a manuscript volume of the 
tales handed down from generation to generation 
among the Norsemen around their firesides. A little 
more than a year ago, Mr. Pennock married one of 
our sweetest, but most unknown poetesses, Miss 
Lydia A. Caldwell. She died of consumption a few 
weeks after marriage. We published some of the 
lady’s poems last summer, as our readers may per- 
haps remember. Mr. Pennock died of consumption, 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age.” 


We look sadly after such souls as they float away 
far into the golden haze of the Beautiful Unknown 
—for we cannot imagine the spirits of this couple 
vanishing into darkness and horrible obscurity. Our 
readers may remember that the last poem which 
Mrs. Pennock ever wrote appeared first in these 
pages a few months ago. We give another, which 
has been kindly furnished us by R. H. Stoddard, of 
New York: 

THE SECRET. 


Out of the South there came a bird, 
And the soul of the summer-time was stirred 
With the sweetest song that was ever heard. 


The magical notes of its wonderful strain 
Fell, like the fall of musical rain, 





Into my heart and into my brain. 
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And in the song was a meaning, there, 
A meaning strange, and new, and fair, 
Wonderful sweet, and fine, and rare. 


A meaning which I had learned ere then, 
But not from the rhyme of a poet’s pen, 
Nor from any song which is sung by men. 


And then I cried, 0, bird divine! 
Where hast thou learned love’s tender sign? 
Never was song of bird like thine! 


Thou hast heard my heart in the night-time beat, 
Or else the small grass under my feet 
Has dared to tattle my secret sweet. 


But sing thou low, or loud, as thou list, 
The spell of thy singing who shall resist? 
O, thou most musical plagiarist! 


Yet sing it not—this wonderful tune— 
To the whitest lily under the moon, 
Nor to roses that blow in the heart of June. 


And sing it not unto human ear ; 
Nor man, nor maiden, nor flower may hear 
This song, this secret, this mystery dear. 


Then sang the bird, when I had done, 
“ There’s not a wind blowing under the sun, 
But tells your secret to every one. 


* And yet the telling is all in vain, 
Though the busy wind and the garrulous rain 
Tell it a thousand times again. 


“The warm air throbs like a living thing, 
Under the beat of my golden wing, 
As I pipe and pipe, as I sing and sing. 


“The world is wide, the world is round, 
And unto every shining bound, 
Flows my musical tide of sound. 


“And yet my measure never grows old, 
The immortal secret never is told; 
Love only to love will itself unfold !” 


Into the South went back the bird, 
But still the soul of Summer is stirred 
With the sweetest song that was ever heard. 


We have other poems from the same hand, fur- 
nished us from the same kind source, which shal! 
appear in time. 


cones .The witty and eccentric “local” of the Buffalo 
Republic bursts out into the following soliloquy on 
women : 


‘Adolphus has a great deal of trouble with the 
women. ‘Somehow or ruthér,’ he says, ‘he never 
could make himself pop’lar with them.’ He stated 
solemnly to us, that he believed he had done more 
really hard courting than any man of his age; but 
there he was, just as he started some fifteen years 
ago—single, and wearing buttonless shirts and 
shocking stockings. His friends, who started at the 
same time he did after women, are all married, and 
have got past the principal cares of life; having 
children almost grown up; and here he is, single, 
lonely, desolate, with not a soul to care for him. He 
says that, at a moderate calculation, the time he has 
squandered in courting, would have made him worth 
twenty thousand dollars; and if he ever does marry, 
that wife had better look sharp. He is going to 
have that twenty thousand back some way. He 
gives it as a historical fact, that the first woman was 
the result of a pain in the side, experienced by 
Adam, and that women have been giving men pains 
in the side ever since.” 





They have taken dire vengeance then—-for Adam’s 
pain did not even wake him—’twas all done plea- 
santly in slumber—reminding one of that pretty 
little narrative of the sun-child in Spenser’s Faery 
Queen. But the pains which women give men in 
the left side and in the heart are terrible. Yes—in 
the heart; which is to say that they give them 
cordially. 

And as for sleeping with such pains !—why, the 
first sign of having them is sleeplessness and fret- 
ting. We have heard of a young man who fell in 
love,-who did’nt sleep, and who kept turning all 
night in one direction, accompanying every turn 
with a groan. His friends observed this, and one 
night after he had retired, they attached the end of 
a very long deep-sea line to his arm, which they 
had no difficulty in doing, as he was extremely 
“distrait,” or absent. In the morning the line was 
found wound eleven hundred times round his body, 
showing the number of times he had turned and 
groaned in thinking of the charms of his enslaver! 
He was done up like a mummy, and had to be un- 
rolled like one. Ladies who think that the stories 
about lovers suffering are all humbug will please to 
attend to the foregoing. 


setens We find the following beautiful ballad by 
Mrs. R. H. Stoddard—wife of the poet-—in the New 
York Evening Post: 


EL MANOLO. 
In the still dark shade of the palace wall, 
Where the peacocks strut, 
Where the queen may have heard my madrigal, 
Together we sat. 


My sombrero hid the fire in my eyes, 
And shaded her own: 

This serge cloak stifled her sweet little cries, 
When I kissed her mouth! 


The pale olive trees on the distant plain, 
The jagged blue rocks, 

The vaporous, sea-like mountain chain 
Dropped into the night. 

We saw the lights in the palace flare ; 
The musicians played: 

The red guards slashed and sabred the stair, 
And cursed the old king. 


In the long black shade of the palace wall, 
We sat the night through; 

Under my cloak—but I cannot tell all— 
The queen may have seen! 


Twang, twang—tra la la! Orange boughs, guitar 
tones, fine nights, cigaritos and delicious “ wild 
love.” 

“ Las estrellas y luceros, 

Mi sirven de compania; 
Porque paseo tu calle, 

Mas de noche que de dia,” 


A great sentiment—the Spanish. The first woman 
we ever spoke to in Europe was a Spanish donna, in 
full thimble-rig—mantilla, great black eyes, comb, 
saya and fan—on her way to church. We had been 
about ten minutes in the Old World—’twas at Gib- 
raltar, Madame—and were beginning to pine for 
society, and reflect that Europeans were not so soci- 
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able as reported. And sue came by—a living pic- 
ture cut from the canvas of Quevedo—a guitar solo 
in black silk—-guava jelly by moonlight—a cosa de 
Espana if there ever was one. And we looked with 
joy, but she was looking dreamily down at the dirt— 
* 8i dormis, doncella, 
Despertad y abrid!” 

“Tf you sleep, lady, awake and open.” The great 
eyes lifted their veil-lids and opened, and shot right 
at us their Spanish fire—if we had died for it we 
couldn’t have helped it, so we bowed deeply to Spain 
and to Beauty. Very Spanish was the return salu- 
tation—very beautiful the smile—very gracious the 
flirt of the fan—“ PR’ r’ r’ x’ it.” 

That was all. “And little enough, sir!” It was 
enough for memory, Madame—enough to hang one 
beautiful picture on the wall—enough to carve one 
sweet verse of quaint poetry on the floor of the 
soul, over which scores of lovely little feet have 
since walked without wearing it out. On our monu- 
mental brass, Opportunity wrote the epitaph of a 
hope which “ died a borning.” 

We have been talking with Lola Montez lately, 
and feel slightly cigarrotted, by the pleasant memo- 
ries of old times, which seize upon us, whenever we 
see in her wonderful eyes Spanish pictures. During 
the days when Lola was Queen of Munich, we were 
the only American student at its University—in fact, 
as we both learned some German in the same city, 
at the same time, we may say that we were in a 
wide sense fellow-students. We—ye Editor—have 
lived under several governments—(under half a 
dozen in one day once without going out of town)— 
but beg leave to testify that the one of Lola the 
First, in Munich, was by a long shot the merriest 
we ever experienced, We believe in such despotic 
yokes—we do. We have heard it complained of— 
il y’a du monde qui ne sont pas jamais content—but 
we found it the easiest life ever invented—a sort of 
olla podrida of high art, light wine, waltzing, litera- 
ture, lager and loafing—one of the best libraries 
and picture galleries in the world—and a dry air 
which keeps one for half the year hungry, thirsty, 
and in love. 

Oh, Munich! long may it wave and charge with 
all its chivalry! It never charged us much, how- 
ever—for it is the cheapest place to live in Europe 
—and those who are polite, and who take care to 
buy whatever they want only from ladies, will al- 
ways get an immense quantity for their money. 
Well—we are shooting wide of the mark. No mat- 
ter—it’s of no consequence, young lady—you 
needn’t apologize—we crossed by a very natural 
transition from Spanish beauty to the German 
Athens, and Queen Lola was the medium. And 
talking of Munich, read the following from the 
Courier de Paris : 


“The Courier de Paris relates the following some- 
what singular and not very probable anecdote :— 
‘A few days ago a gentleman, walking through the 
Karlstrasse at Munich, and having on his arm 
a large cloak, happened to stop opposite the office 
of the Mont-de-Piété. He was immediately accosted 





by a female, one, it appears, of several who watch 
near those establishments at Munich for the purpose 
of gaining a trifling sum by pledging articles for 
persons who feel ashamed of entering those places 
themselves. ‘Ah! Meinherr,’ said the woman, 
‘you do not like to go in there yourself, and yet you 
perhaps wish to pledge your cloak? Give it to me, 
I will get you a good sum on it.’ ‘You will render 
me a service,’ replied the gentleman, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, ‘take the cloak, and I will wait 
here until you return.’ Atthe end of five minutes 
the woman returned, and handed tothe gentleman 
ten florins, the sum lent on the cloak. ‘Thank you, 
my good woman,’ said the owner of the cloak, ‘and 
now by way of commission put these ten florins in 
your pocket, and take these,’ giving her eleven 
more, ‘and redeem the cloak and pay the interest.’ 
The woman was at a loss to understand all this, but 
she did as she was told, and on her return, as she 
was handing over the cloak to its owner, a company 
of soldiers passed by, who presented arms to the 
gentleman, whom the astonished woman then found 
was no other than King Louis. On his return to 
the palace his majesty sent for his tailor, and rated 
him soundly for charging eighty florins for a cloak 
on which he could only borrow ten florins.” 


The story is not probable, for the very simple reason 
that there is scarcely a man, woman or child in 
Munich who doesn’t know King Louis by sight, as 
well as they do Bok Beer or the towers of Our Lady’s 
Church. When we were there, he used to be always 
running around town in everybody’s way. A very 
promenading old gentleman was that same Mr. Wit- 
telsbach, as Lola Montez calls him. 


ences There is nothing so amusing as the wholesale 
developments of literary theft which are continually 
being made in France. Dumont—wasn’t it?—proved 
that he wrote Mirabeau’s speeches for him—and 
Mirecourt has recently shown that Dumas, the elder, 
has scarcely a rag of originality left on him. He 
scissored hundreds of pages literally from other au- 
thors—and once stole three acts of a five act play 
from three different authors! A recent searching 
law-suit has shown that Dumas kept a perfect lite- 
rary work-shop, among whose laborers was the 
gifted Fiorentino, and at the head of which was 
Maquet. All of Dumas’s novels, with insignificant 
exceptions, were not only planned but executed by 
these men. Maquet brought suit for 150,000 francs 
for his share,which were awarded him. E. About stole 
his great novel from the Italian. Last and bitterest 
of all we find the following in the Paris correspond- 
ence of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. It is 
dated March 4th. 


“ Another literary quarrel has been furnishing 
amusement to the public lately. A few years ago, 
M. Lamartine published ‘ Graziella’ as a work of his 
own. It is now proved beyond dispute that the 
events and the personages were all—borrowed, with- 
out the consent of the real author, from ‘ Charles 
Barimore,’ a novel published by M. de Forbin, in 
1810. Had this been all, M. Lamartine could only 
be accused of plagiary, but he had proclaimed him- 
self not only the author, but the hero of ‘ Graziella ;’ 
he had given it to the public as ‘an ower true tale,’ 
the incidents were those of his own life, the story 
was that of his love and his tears! And behold! 
the love and the tears of M. Lamartine are the love 
and the tears of somebody else! M. Lamartine pro- 
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claimed himself the seducer, and destroyer, of a 
lovely creature who never existed, save in some one 
else’s imagination! All tender-hearted, sentimental 
readers were indignant, but very glad to know it 
was all true, and M. Lamartine accepted with con- 
trite heart the responsibility of a sin he had never 
committed. The last line in his book was—‘ For- 
give me, I have wept!’ His sin and his repentance 
proved very profitable; each drop of those same 
tears was coined into bright pieces ; innocence would 
never have paid so well and had sucharun. M. 
Lamartine chose to remain under this load of sin, 
until forcibly relieved, and cruelly declared not guilty! 
A curious farce to be acted by a great poet anda 
statesman.” 


There is only one drawback to all this stealing. 
If they all write one another’s books in France they 
must have some talent somewhere among ’em. You 
can’t get over that. Meanwhile it is really amusing 
to see how little the Parisian public seem to care 
whether a book is original or not, so long as it 
amuses them. JL’on danse a Paris. In America, 
England, or Germany, a man is ruined by literary 
forgery—in France it’s all vive la bagatelle and tiens ! 
que c’est drole! How amusing he is—the little 
scamp! Little coucou—did he steal his brother’s 
apples? Fie—naughty ! 


seeeee We regret that we have not at hand a short 
journal memoranda which we once wrote, describing 
the intense oppression of antique darkness—the 
fearful classic witch-night, which one feels in the 
lava caves of Herculaneum. The following excel- 
lent poem from J. V., sets it forth, however, perfectly. 


IN TENEBRIS. 


In Herculaneum’s buried walls, 
Yet stands a great theatric dome; 
Which rivalled e’en the pleasure halls, 
That graced the streets of lofty Rome. 


Upon the spacious marble stair 
I stood, where once had thronged the gay; 
While through the gloom my taper’s glare 
Seemed mockery of the long lost day. 


The cheering sun that gilds the height 

Of neighboring Pompeii’s mouldering wall, 
Cannot dispel the dreary night, 

That shrouds it with a gloomy pall. 


Deep underneath the rumbling ground, 
Shut from the gleam of sunny skies, 

Where harshly grates a human sound 
The buried town through ages lies. 


I waved my torch, I loudly spoke, 
The flickering statues leaped amain, 

And all the slumbering echoes woke 
As though the ages lived again. 


I shuddered, but again I spoke, 
The vaulty roof with echoes rung; 
Again the slumbering voices woke, 
Where once the listening thousands hung. 


I ventured from the roomy hall, 
To grope along a narrow space; 
And saw impressed upon the wall, 
The semblance of a grinning face. 


A comic mask had floated down, 
The glowing lava’s boiling flood! 

And bedded in the hardening stone 
The features have for ages stood. 
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It leers and grins grotesquely now, 
As when amid the laughter loud, 
It hung upon the actor’s brow, 
Whose antic gestures pieased the crowd. 


The gibes, the jests, that wanton age, 
The actor’s self have passed away ; 
Upon a more enduring stage, 
He has a deeper part to play. 


J. V.—you have the art of setting forth nature in 
art, or of recording life studies in good poetry, and 
we consequently commend you to write a series of 
pictures of travel in rhyme, and to send us the next 
one out of gratitude for the hint. 

Talking of Herculaneum. ‘“ Did you visit Hercu- 
laneum ?” inquired Prince Hochaltenthurmderadlen- 
blut, of his Bavarian neighbor, Wolfgang von 
Schweinigel, who had just returned from Italy. 
‘Herr Culaneum !” was the reply, “oh, yaw—I sees 
him pout six or lefen dimes. I dells you what, I trinks 
poonsh mit him at Nables, and drafeld mit him to 
Rome to see his Schwester Fraulein Culaneum. A 
fery neat man was Meinherr Culaneum.” And they 
sank back on the canapée and pulled away ai their 
meerschaums till the room was all blue and the 
lights in the silver niello lamp were dim. 


“Von by von in de lide-house, 
De shtars shone out on high; 
Und far on de tim horizon 
De shiffs vent sailen py. 


“Denn ve listened dill all was silent, 
Und we couldn’t hear no more; 

Und de shtars had cone to de tyfel, 
Und de shiffs sailed off from de shore.” 


savers “Nothing,” says a writer, in speaking of 
Elizabeth, “‘ could exceed the vanity of this queen; 
her poets and painters vied with each other in their 
flattery of her personal charms. In Hampton Court 
is a picture of her in which Venus is represented as 
hiding her eyes from the dazzle of her beauty, and 
Juno retiring from the vain competition, And yet 
she was notoriously plain, with large masculine fea- 
tures and red hair.” 


As a set off to this we find the following going 
the rounds: 


“Queen Exizasern’s Harr.—The color of this 
celebrated potentate’s hair has been ascertained to a 
demonstration not to be of that hideous red which 
her detractors have fastened upon her devoted head, 
but of a fair auburn or golden brown, very soft and 
silky in texture, and glossy as though the soft lines 
were flecked with light or powdered with gold dust. 
The savage manner in which she treated Mary, 
Queen of Scots, had much to do in affixing upon her 
hair the fiery color ascribed to it, but this, together 
with many of her positive virtges and rare gifts of 
mind, has been at last rescued from the partial 
mazes of history by impartial searchers after truth. 
Among the relics preserved at Wilton, the seat of 
the Pembrokes, the present residence of Hon. Sidney 
Herbert, is an old folio copy of the ‘Arcadia,’ in 
which lies folded a long, rich, shining lock cut from 
the head of Queen Bess by her own fair hands, and 
originally presented by her to her devout admirer, 
Sir Philip Sidney. Accompanying the hair is the 
very copy of the lines written by the young poet 
upon the occasion of receiving the golden tress, 
which was sent to his royal mistress in the fullness 
of his love and devotion. The interchange of gifts 
took place in 1573, when the youthful hero was 
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twenty-nine and Queen Bess was forty. The lines 
read as follows: 


‘Her inward worth all outward show transcends, 

Envy her merits with regret commends; 

Like sparkling gems her virtues draw the light, 

And in her conduct she was always bright. 

Wher she imparts her thoughts her words have force, 

And sense and wisdom flow in sweet discourse.’” 

But Sir Philip was far surpassed in his praise by 
Euphues Lyly, who wrote as follows of the Virgin 
Queen—as Pietro Aretino does not call her: 

“Touching the beautie of this Prince, her coun- 
tenance, her maujestie, her personage, [ cannot 
thinke it may be sufficiently commended, when it 
cannot be too much marvelled at. So that I am 
constrained to saie as Praxiteles did, when he began 
to paint Venus and her son; who doubted whether 
the woride could afford colours good enough for two 
such faire faces, and I whether my tongue can yield 
wordes to blazon that beautie, the perfection whereof 
none can imagine, which seeing it is so, I must do 
like those who wante a clear sight; who, being not 
able to disverne the sunne in the skye, are told to 
beholde it in the water. Zeuxis having before him 
fiftie faire virgins of Sparta whereby to drawe one 
amiable Venus, sayd that those could not mynister 
sufficient beautie to shewe the Goddesse—therefore, 
being in despaire, either by arte to shadow her, or 
by imagination to comprehend her, he drew in a table 
a fair Temple, the gates open, and Venus going in, 
so as nothing could be perceived but her back; 
wherein he used such cunning, that Appelles him- 
self seeing this work, wished that Venus would turn 
her face, saying if it were in all parties agreeable to 
the back, he would become apprentice to Zeuxis, 
and slave to Venus. So I, with Elizabeth, must 
paint her back toward you, for I cannot by any art 
pourtray the beauty of her front.” 

To return to the hair—the most interesting sepa- 
rate lock which we ever saw was from the head of 
Lucretia Borgia. It, too, was of beautiful cream- 
gold-yellow—for the lady was a blonde. The most 
wonderful hair that we ever saw was a copious head 
of rich purple-black, on a very beautiful young lady. 
There was something fascinating in its bright light, 
and its curled grace. The most copious head of 
hair we ever saw was on a pretty French girl. 
When she let it down it touched the floor as she 
stood upright. The most remarkable—but no—hu- 
man nature couldn’t describe that head. Let the 
reader imagine a chancellor’s wig run mad—black 
horse-hairy curled ldcks, leaping up from the raze, or 
“part,” like an indignant fountain—shooting up six 
inches and then flowing back in curling melody like 
apentameter. Of course there was some beauty in 
it, for nothing could be so furiously odd, or horri- 
bly funny, without a little beauty. 

There is a wonderful—a mysterious charm in the 
flowing locks of beauty—a dear enchantment, worthy 
especial study. Men of poetic-electric constitution 
are sometimes most singularly susceptible to this in- 
fluence—Titian and Giorgione, and Palma Vecchio 
were all inspired by it. On this fascination, we give 
a story. 

There is a comment going the rounds to the 
effect that the immense amount of labor required to 
braid up ladies’ hair, might be “‘ very importantly ” 
abbreviated, if somebody would invent a loom for the 








purpose. That is to say, he would like to have a 
hair-loom! 

The young lady mentioned in the following story 
has, however, we imagine, the opinion that “ there’s 
no way like the old one.” 

We find the legend in the Boston Gazette. It 
gives a very correct impression of popular French 
ideas of “ milords,” their wealth and eccentricity: 


“Tn a respectable street,in Paris, lives a bronze 
manufacturer, a certain Monsieur X., who has a 
daughter. This girl is truly a ‘Fair one of the 
Golden Locks.” Her hair is the finest ever seen on 
a woman’s head, silky, flowing, and abundant. 
Lord §S. saw Mile. X., and was magnetized by the 
beauty of her capillary attraction. He then rented 
an apartment directly opposite the house of M. X., 
and passed every day in admiring the head of hair 
referred to. Soon this delight of his eyes was not 
great enough for his heart, and he called upon X., 
and asked for a private interview, which was granted. 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I come to make you a proposition 
which concerns your daughter. I hope you will ac- 
cept it, for it has nothing in it not perfectly honor- 
able.” 

‘Speak, sir.’ 

‘Sir, my name is Lord 8. You have, without 
doubt, heard of my name, of my rank, of my fortune. 
I come to beg you to accept me as the hair-dresser 
of your daughter.’ 

X. showed signs of anger. 

‘Permit me sir,’ added Lord §., ‘to repeat to you 
that my proposition is completely pure and honor- 
able. I will not address a word to M’lle X. I will 
dress her hair every day, and every day I will give 
her a guinea. You shall be there, you or any other 
person you may wish.’ 

‘But, my lord—’ 

‘Do not answer me. Consult your daughter, if 
you wish. Here is my address. I give you two 
days to reflect. This is Monday; if by Wednesday 
evening I do not receive an answer, I will blow out 
my brains.’ And Lord 8. went out. He had spoken 
in so decided a tone, that X. believed him capable 
of executing his menace. He spoke of the matter 
to his daughter, who was in favor of accepting this 
singular proposition. 

On Tuesday, Lord 8. was informed that it was not 
desired that he should blow out his brains. From 
that time he has been, every noon, to the lady’s 
house. He was introduced to her, and since then 
he has every day dressed her magnificent hair, into 
which he plunges his aristocratic hands with eestasy. 
As to M’lle. X., she appeared fascinated with her 
lordly hair-dresser. He performs his duty with dex- 
terity, taste and skill. He never addressesto her a 
word nor a compliment. As soon as the task is 
over, he places a guinea on the marble table, makes 
a respectable bow to the lady, and takes his leave. 
His guinea is every day given to a poor family, and 
thus his eccentricity is made the cause of a good 
action. Of course, it is believed that this vaudeville 
of real life will finish with a marriage.” 


Of course! So much for hair-worship. From 
the sublime to the ridiculous, there is but one step— 
and it is given in the following: 


“ The New Orleans Delta tells the story of a darkey 
who had been employed, during the summer, at a 
watering place, where he developed a disposition for 
a novel sort of theft, that of purloining locks of hair 
sent as love tokens, inclosed in notes, which had 
been confided to the ebon Mercury to be delivered 
by enamored parties. Being able to read manu- 
script, when he thought he could do so safely, he 
would open the letters, and amuse himself with their 
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contents, carefully preserving the capillary tokens of 
attachment when he foundany. Thisrascally darkey 
had as much of a passion for making fancy collec- 
tions of love-tokens, as a scientific bug-catcher dis- 
plays in stocking his cabinet with insects. When 
the facts were discovered, it was found that the fel- 
onieus African had stowed away in the pockets of 
his vest no less than than thirteen locks of hair! 
which he had stolen from various letters or packages, 
of all the various hues and textures which hair ever 
is, and tied up in all the various forms of true-lover’s 
knots. This was worse than stealing watchmen’s 
rattles. Think, only think of the sacrilege! The 
glossy raven tress of the fair Clorinda, instead of 
receiving the fond kiss of on enraptured swain, to be 
handled by a greasy darkey, while the auburn lock 
shorn from the head of the devoted Augustus, 
formed the subject of his mirth and cachinations.” 


LYRIC, 


“ Where is thy home-land, my gentle child? 
How dost thou live in this world so wild?” 
“Tn Pensylvany I ’spect I was found, 

And I live on vittels when any is ’round.” 


‘Then answer my question, my blooming boy, 
Say would’st thou gladly thy time employ?” 
* Wal—generly sich doins I shirk, 

But I dont mind tryin’ if taint hard work ;” 

* Then, beautiful urchin—list while I tell 

Of something that pays remarkably well.” 


“ Drive ahead, old gal—since you ask it!” 
“Qo, darling youth, and steal an old basket, 
And beg cold victuals—and you shall net 
Just half of all the proceeds you get!” 


..« The following, from the Boston Journal, con- 
tains two of the best specimens of infantilisms on 
record: 


“Tue Youne Inea.—‘ Is that steak you are eat- 
ing?’ inquired a four year old little girl, of her 
uncle, as he was seated at his noon-tide meal the 
other day. 

Uncle—‘ No, sis, it is a mutton chop ?’ 

Little Girl—‘ Well, did the butcher make it ?’ 

Uncle—‘ No; God made it.’ 

Little Girl (unsatisfied)—‘ Well, did the butcher 
kill a creature ?’ 

Uncle—‘ Yes.’ 

Little Giri—‘ Was its name mutton chop ?’ 

At this point ‘uncle’ felt bound to make a satis- 
factory explanation. 

The maternal parent of another four year-old, a 
boy, complained one day that the milkman had left 
sour milk. When the dispenser of the lacteal fluid 
appeared the next morning, Young America, who 
was up and dressed, said to him, ‘Are your cows 
sour? Masays the milk is.” The milkman stared, 
stammered, and has since dispensed a better article.” 


WHY ARE THE BEAUTIFUL SO RARE? 


Why are the beautiful so rare? 
The eternal stars are ever bright; 
And, save the tinge its meek lips wear, 
The simple daisy always white! 
But, ’mong the thousands that I meet, 
How scant of beauty is the share; 
And oft I pondered in the street— 
Why are the beautiful so rare? 


The dove has stil its sleeky coat, 
The jay its clear cerulean eyes, 
The robin crimson round its throat, 
All fresh as if from Paradise; . 





*Mid human crowds it makes me start, 
To note what motley looks they wear, 
My heart inquireth of my heart— 
Why are the beautiful so rare? 

Why? We’lltell you why! Because there is too 
little fresh air, such as God meant man to breathe, 
and too much poisonous furnace air introduced to 
the lungs. Because daily baths and rough friction 
are not common enough. Because hot bread and 
butter and pickles are too generally eaten. Because 
sky-rocket brandy and eleven devil whiskey leave 
their marks unto the third and fourth generation. 
Because people work themselves to death in the ser- 
vice of the great tyrant, King Dollar the First. Be- 
cause rational amusements are ata discount. Be- 
cause gambling is universal, and the most heart- 
wearing fullies of fashion are the matters nearest 
and dearest the hearts of too many young ones who, 
in a natural healthy life of child-like cheerfulness, 
would grow up beautiful. Because there is nothing 


| ee 
, but complaining on our own account, where there 


ought to be cheerful effort to make others happy. 
Because there is too much selfishness and admiration 
of our own beautiful sorrows and fine feelings. 
That's why! 
THE LEES OF LIFE. 
IT have had my will, 
Tasted every pleasure: 
I have drank my fill 
Of the purple measure. 
Tt has lost its zest, 
Sorrow is my guest, 
O, the lees are bitter—bitter— 
Give me rest! 


Yes, take it, poor wretched howler! That man 
did the world no good—no Byronite ever did—and 
himself still less. Depend upon it, he was a man 
without internal resources. He had lived only for 
effect, studied only for show, read and wrote only to 
make temporary impressions, loved women only for 
himself, without experiencing any deep, enduring 
reverence or regard for the whole sex, and finding 
at last his petty personality used up, and his egotism 
unheeded, he snarled out that he had not loved the 
world, nor the world him. Alas! what avails genius 
of the most brilliant order, when it is all selfish, ex- 
ternal and objective? It hides after all nothing but 
a soured snob—one trying forever to appear some- 
thing different from what he really is. Byron was 
indeed a snob—one of the most selfish order, one 
who lived for theatrical “effect,” and heightened it 
by affecting to despise it. With all his scholarship, 
poetry and knowledge of the world, he had no inter- 
nal resources, no real love ef holy Nature, no appre- 
ciation of her infinite and imeffable consolations, de- 
spite “those beautiful passages”—least of all had 
he that awe and love of humanity which gives truth 
and strength to the poet. 

There is no blasphemy so bitter as misanthropy, 
no folly so contemptible as the contempt of humanity, 
no blindness so pitiable as that which sees no con- 
soling beauty in nature and humanity, no affectation 
so shamefyl as that of being elevated above the joys 
of life. Think it over! 
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ened Cultivate dignity. Our friend Mr. Curdle | I would, if I’d spilt a whole cart full 0’ slops that 
was remarkable in that line of business. He read | took me all the mornin’ to beg.” 
through a volume of Punch without a smile—but | 
liked to see other people laugh, as it reminded him | ...... When you see a woman wearing a black crape 
of their inferiority to himself. But he came down | dress with eight flounces, you may safely divide her 
like a plumb-bob once. He had just passed through | mourning sorrows by the same figure—and when 
a narrow lane, where a small accident had occurred, | you see a widower kissing a rosy armful of black- 
and coming out met a sympathizing charcoal woman. | eyed poultry, because she looks so much like his 
“Old fellow,” said she to Curdle, “don’t be so stiff | dear, dear wife, you may subtract his sorrow down 


about it. Let’er out and have a good ery. I’m sure | to just nothing at all. 


+208 @ >— 





Kiterary Hotices. 


Porms, By Howarp H. Catpwe.ty. Boston: ! tion in claiming for Mr. Caldwell a future position 


Whittemore, Niles & Hall. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. These poems are evidently by a man 
who is a scholar, an earnest thinker, and a man of 
deep sentiment in the best and truest meaning of 
the word. They are poems which we judge best 
from within. Those which are construed entirely 
according to the requisitions of form, are the ones 
of which it is always easiest to declare whether they 
have a standard, and whether they come up to that 
standard, but when, as in the present instance, the 
real basis is one of feeling, it is more difficult to 
decide on their characteristics. Certain it is, that | 
we have not for a long time seen a new work of the 
kind which impressed us so decidedly as being in- 
spired by the true spirit of Poetry. 

“The Star of Suicide,” with which the volume 
begins, is a poem of true love for humanity, setting 
forth in a beautiful form, and in artistic contrast, 
the feeling of despair at the unpromising aspect of | 
life, and the consolation given by a knowledge of 
the truth which lurks under it. Itis exquisitely 
modulated, and concludes with a fine expression of 
earnest faith. In “ Tiberius at Caprew,” we have a 
careful study of a very difficult phase of character— 
one such as Francesco Cenci, and many other minds 
of colossal wickedness present, when strangely 
blended with genius. “The Dream of Maries” is 
altogether beautiful, setting forth pictures of those 
of the name best known to history—ending with the 
Mary of all Maries—the mother of Jesus. Not less 
beautiful is the classic lay of ‘‘ Oenone,” which may 
rank with the best “ Greek-English” lyrics. Not 
less perfect, in a widely different vein from any, is 
“The Wind Harp”—a poem whose excellence will 
be most apparent to those who have themselves stu- 
died the subject, and realized the difficulties which 
it presents. In it “ the sweet wail of the Eolian” is 
most musically breathed out. 

The defects of these poems are very trifling, and 
confined to a few oversights of metre. Their merits 
are originality, variety, musical flow and the deeply 
persuasive power of real feeling. If it be true that 
the surest test of artistic genius is a conviction that 
the poet has deeper powers still undeveloped, and is 








destined to do even better, then we have no hesita- 


which any bard might envy. 





SartaroeE. A Tate or Norway. By James A. 
Maitland. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Broths, 
Sartaroe is beyond dispute a good novel. It reflects 
life in Norway with idiomatic truth, and is, more- 
over, interesting in itself. That the critical reader 
might wish it somewhat condensed and pointed is, 
curiously enough, not to be urged against it as a 
work of art, for we never read a novel by a Scandi- 
navian author—Miss Bremer or Andersen—which 
had not the same failing. It is altogether in its 
leading points a commendable book. 

The extraordinary controversy which Sartaroe has 
awakened requires comment, and we give, by re- 
quest, its leading points, as they appear to us, out 
of justice to the publisher. When the work was 
first published by Fetridge, the author, Maitland, 
gave to that gentleman a forged letter from Wash- 
ington Irving commending it. This was extensively 
printed. After several months, the work with the 
letter was transferred to T. B. Peterson, who believed 
the letter to be genuine. After a while Mr. Mait- 
Jand obtained from Irving a genuine note of admira- 
tion, and in due time also Mr. Peterson was notified 
by Mr. Putnam, of New York, that the first note 
published was a forgery. It was agreed between 
Messrs. Peterson and Putnam that a statement 
should be published, by the latter, which should 
contain, among other things, the genuine note. This 
genuine note was omitted by Mr. Putnam, who also 
made other unauthorized alterations. Since then, 
Mr. Peterson has, in various “ cards,” completely 
vindicated himself from any knowledge of the 
character of the forged letter, and handled Mr. Put- 
nam very severely for those alterations. This is, 
we believe, the whole Sartaroe quarrel in a nut- 
shell. 

RomAnNtTIC PASSAGES IN SOUTHWESTERN History. 
By A. B. Meek. Mobile: 8. H. Goetzel. A work 
of decided merit, though unequal in parts. Jack 
Cadeism and the Fine Arts is a paper of great ability, 
while all those touching on history indicate research 
and earnestness. 
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Tue Bete or Wasuineton. A True Story of | 
the Affections. By Mrs. N. P. Lasselle. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. We cannot praise 
this book on the high literary ground, but we can 
cheerfully admit, from examination, that it will 
probably have a large sale, and be read with great 
interest by all who like novels of excitement, of 
society, and of varied American life—all of which it 
characteristically enough sets forth. Its “line” is 
life in Washington, and it contains some sharp 
shooting, with “a good moral.” Those who want a 
good time-killer had better buy it. 








Deak Experience. A Tale by Ruffini. New | 
York: Rudd & Carleton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- | 
pincott & Co. This work was formerly and at first | 
published under the title of the Paragreens in Paris, | 
which the publishers have—not wisely or well, as 
we think—changed to the rather slow title of Dear | 





Experience. It is really a very lively, spirited book, 
sétting forth with exquisite humor the adventures 
of a regular John Bull family in Paris. Many of 
the best points are hit off in an irresistibly dry style, 
which will appear inimitable to any one in the least 
familiar with French or English social characteris- 
tics. It has been highly commended by the best 
English authorities, and has been got up in excel- 
lent style, with handsome illustrations. 





Tue Fortunes or Niger. Waverly Household 
Edition. Boston’ Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. We always notice this 


| series with real pleasure—it is so neatly printed and 
| bound, containing always a good illustration in 


every volume. The Fortunes of Nigel sets forth 
the peculiarities of the court of King James, 


| of England, and of the men and manners of the 


time. 


Go Readers and Gorrespondonts. 


In our last number, we commended the practice of 
writing poems out, first in prose, and then giving 
them a material form and rhyme. A correspondent 
decries the “recipe” as “‘ cold-blooded.” Very well 
—the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Is 
Geethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris cold-blooded? Is it 
not, on the contrary, one of the most glorious pieces 
of life and beauty which graphic art ever formed, 
inspired with the deepest and most glowing humanity? 
Well, that was all written out first in prose, and 
very carefully, too, and kept in prose for years, be- 
fore being measured. Moreover, we know that most 
of Geoethe’s and Schiller’s dramas were “ prosed” 
first, and we presume that all their principal lyrics 
were formed in like manner. We never heard any 
improvisation in rhyme, in any language, that was 
worth much—none ever worth printing. The great 
fault of half the poetry of the day is, that it is too 
easily made—it reminds one of machinery furniture 
—mostly after pretty popular “patterns,” but with 
an air of unfinish, and a sentiment of varnish—be- 
sides the things “ wont stand even ”—the feet are 
too long, or too short, and they soon find their way 
to the lumber-room. 


sepa We have good cause to like California, for it 
sends us a glorious lot of genial, take-it-easy, merry 
letters from unknown friends. The last under hand, 
dated at Mokelumne Hill, gives us the following 
cheerful assurance from one who signs “ Alice :” 
‘Mr. LELAND: 

“We Californians take a great interest in Gra- 
ham’s Easy Talk, and as I am disposed to look on 
the bright side of every thing, it just suits me, and 
I cannot help telling you so. I don’t believe in long 
faces, or doleful tones, and I am glad you do not. 
T cannot really understand how it is that people can 





find time to seriously hunt up the sorrowful and dis- 
mal, when there are so many sunbeams to be caught. 
I, for one, am always ready to catch them, and let 
the shadows pass.” 

Our new friend here gives an edifying anecdote of 
a stern bachelor, who was converted from grimness, 
sourness, and all wretchedness, and finally made into 
avery marriageable old chap, by the consoling in- 
fluences of Graham. 

Alice’s last, very flattering request shall be—con- 
sidered. One thing we don’t like in her letter—the 
threat never to write again. May we often hear 
from her! 


DeciinED.—“ Memento Amoris,” ete., by J. H. 
V. “To Mary,” etc., by A. M. W. 


“Violet” in our next. “Flirted With” and 
“Tustin Tulip” not read as yet. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 

No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received and read. 

Letters referring to terms for articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should not be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written op 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

Letters will not be answered unless they inclose a 
postage stamp. 

As Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, with a 
large circulation among all classes of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on 
those political or religious subjects which have 
their advocates in publications appropriate to them. 

















TIT IT? 
Cen HE 


Hadies’ Department. 


FasHions—As we write, ‘‘the season” is just flushing out in all its beauty—that 
is, we are in all the glory of all the ‘‘ openings” and crowds of lovely pedestrians, as 
well as innumerable advertisements announce that Madame Chose a Mademoiselle 
Quelqieune is displaying the most recherchée objéts de luxe, robes de Paris and chapeaux 
mignonnes. As for the bonnets—we wish that ladies would call them hats—donnets 
are really men’s caps—they are a little larger than of late, and are made with wider 
and more comportable crowns. The cape is shorter and more uniform in depth than 
formerly, and the front droops a little in that peculiarly becoming and graceful style 
known as the ‘‘ Mary Stuart.” The usual variety of summer material enters into 
their composition—crape, lace, horsehair, chip, ribbon, silk, &c., and a combination 
that pleases the strictest taste, while violating every idea of unity and consistency. 
This is a mixture of velvet and chip, a rather odd assortment, but strikingly pretty 
and practically effective. The outside trimmings are less profuse and in better taste, 
and the full front ruche has almost disappeared and given place to rolls of twisted 
velvet or demiwreaths of flowers that connect side tabs of blonde, unruffled by the 
intrusion of leaf or bud. We miss the pretty trailing flowers so popular the last two 
seasons, but in their stead we have groups of clustering blossoms, admirably adapted 
for side trimming. Nothing can exceed the exquisite beauty, the perfect naturalness 
of these flowers. 

We must not omit the ‘‘ Princess Royal,” a very elegant and distingué style, and 
an exact fac simile of the hat made in Paris for the English Princess on the occasion 
of her marriage. The material was pink crape, fluted and confined by horizontal 
bands of the same color. On the crown was a bow of broad ribbons, with two floating 
ends trimmed with lace fulled on. Over the bows fell rich blonde lace that wound 
round and about, and, emerging from beneath them, formed a dividing line between 
the bows and ends, over which it fell like a transparent mist, softening and toning 
down the clear bright pink. This style is reproduced in every variety of color, and 
retains in all its characteristic elegance. The face trimming of the one we have 
described was a wreath of Maltese cross. 

DressEs—This season opens with no one style, from which there is no appeal, and 
to which all must bow, as in the days of the pointed waist when everything, from the 


shilling calico to the costliest silk, was invariably made so. Now diverse tastes can 
30 
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wander at will from the pointed to the belt waist, and from that to the basque ‘run 
the great circuit and be still’”’ strictly orthodox. This we consider a most enviable 
form of liberty, and we hail it as an omen that Fashion is no longer the exacting 
despot she once was. This freedom of choice extends also to color and material. We 
have for the present season moire antique silks, satin and poplins, plain and plaided ; 
and for the coming summer, muslins, bareges, organdies, grenadines and summer silks. 
For morning, in addition to the materiais now in use, there is a novelty called the 
‘‘Henrietta cloth,” all wool and very glossy. Flounced and quille robes still retain 
their popularity, and double skirts will prove, we doubt not, successful canditates 
for favor. One very pretty style is the double skirt quille robe a combination, as its 
name imports, of two favorites. The upper robe only has the quille trimming. By 
the way we think this same quille trimmings, pretty as it is, destined to a brief exis- 
tence; its susceptibility to imitation, or we might rather say caricature, foretells its 
doom. There is another style of double skirt which we must not omit to mention, it 
is very elegant and distingué and has the additional charm of novelty to recommend it. 
The under skirt is of rich heavy silk, very full, without trimming of any kind. The 
upper skirt and corsage has a small pattern scattered over it, and is edged with a rich 
brocaded border. Tbe sleeves and waist are trimmed with a narrower edge of the 
same style. The robe dresses which were so much admired last season are reproduced 
in all the lighter materials. Instead of sombre black velvet flowers on a dark ground, 
we will have the rose and the lily blooming in their natural hue on a light one. The 
full plain skirt will be also worn; it is too simply elegant and economical to be 
entirely abandoned. 

Mantitras—In this department there is variety enough, but little novelty. How- 
ever some of the old favorites can dispense with the charm of novelty—it is the only 
beauty which they cannot boast. The shawl-shaped mantilla is a very pretty style 
and deservedly popular, very suitable for deep mourning, being both plain and ele- 
gant. The doak with the pointed hood is a very desirable spring garment, and we 
have seen one in Jackson’s for mourning, made of barathea and trimmed with two 
rows of fluted crape ribbon confined by chenille, which had a pleasing and novel 
effect. A row of narrow iluted ribbon was placed round the opening of the hood. 

A very pretty style which is called the ‘‘ Mayflower,” is produced by the combi- 
nation of the mantilla and the basque. It is made of black silk, the corsage is full 
and gathered at the back, which is entirely covered by a pointed cape that descends 
below the waist. The skirt is long and full, and trimmed with two deep folds of crape, 
as is also the cape. The front falls free and unrestrained, the sleeves are wide and 
flowing. By substituting some other material for crape it would suit any other dress 
equally well. A very elegant spring mantilla, which we have seen in Makenzie’s, is 
made of black velvet and chantilly lace. It is pointed back and front, and descends 
no further than the waist. It is edged with a row of broad guipure insertion, from 
which falls a flounce of the richest chantilly lace full a yard deep; a row of bugle 
drop buttons down the front is the only ornament. The ‘‘ Pompadour” is a circle of 
black silk, very long, and wide. Five rows of bouillonnee forms the skirt trimming, 
and the shape of the hood is marked out by two rows of the same trimming, over 
which runs a row of chenille. The ‘Mary Stuart” basquin is a very handsome 
style, and judging from the approbation it received, will undoubtedly be popular. 
The material is black silk. The waist is close fitting and pointed at the back, and 
over it falls a pointed cape, giving the appearance of a double point. ‘The front is 
mantilla shaped, and alternate rows of tassel fringe and figure galloon ribbon form 
an elegant and profuse trimming. 
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PAPIER-PLASTIQUE, OR PAPER MODELLING. 


Tars elegant and useful art is but little 
known and practised, owing we imagine to 
the want of a simple, practical, and illustra- 
ted account of its manipulation; and yet it 
has several qualities which recommend it, 
which are not possessed by some other bran- 
ches of imitative and decorative art. Its 
cleanliness, for instance, instead of the oils, 
colors, and varnishes, needed by the artist; 
the glue, wet leather, and coloring matter 
required by the leather modeller; the various 
pigments, balsams, plaster-of-paris, moulds, 
&c., used in the manipulation of wax fruit; 
and the powders, patterns, Jeaves, and other 
expensive adjuncts, required by those who 
work in wax flowers; all that is wanted in 
Papier-Plastique, is a penknife, a ruler, a few 
punches, a piece of lead, and a little thick 
gum and clean card-board. Again, there is 
no disagreeable smell to contend with, arising 
from the nature of the materials employed, 


and yet ornaments of a first-class description | 


may be produced; the production of which 
is neither difficult or costly; the value of any 
modelling being proportionate to the time 
spent upon it. One other advantage paper 
modelling possesses, is its durability. Leather 
work is generally, too large to cover with 
glass shades, and soon the dust takes off its 
freshness and beauty. Wax flowers, alas! 
soon “fade as a leaf,” and their leaves are 
always falling; but an article once made in 
card-board is liable to none of those disad- 
vantages. 

The sketch introduced (fig. 1), represents a 
neat Gothic Lodge or Cottage, and can be ex- 





ecuted in about a day. We shall proceed to 
speak of the tools and materials needed for 
its formation, and describe its construction, 
so as to enable any one possessing ordinary 
taste and intelligence to form it for them- 
selves. 

THE MATERIALS AND IMPLEMENTS. 

1. Provide yourself with a penknife which 
is fast in its handle when opened, and not 
what is called “ricketty.” The blade should 
be shaped thus (fig. 2,) for a straight-edged 






2 


bevelled front cuts with greater certainty and 


precision than any other shape. 

2. Have a piece of willow, or soft pine 
wood will do, planed perfectly flat and smooth : 
it should be about one foot wide and two feet 
long. 

3. A piece of hard wood sheuld be pro- 
cured for a straight-edge, otherwise the knife 
would be apt to cut it when the work is being 
executed: it should be about one foot long 
and two inches broad with the edges bevelled 
down thus. <->» 

4, Procure a piece of lead, cast in a mould, 
about four inches square and half an inch 
thick. 

5. In modelling church work a few round 
punches, like (fig. 3,) are required to pierce 
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the foil-work of the windows, they may be 


obtained from No 1 to any desired size. 

6. Dissolve one ounce of the best white gum 
in as much water as will coverit. It should be 
rather thick, or considerable annoyance may 
arise from it not adhering well and quickly. 

7. Thecard-board used is either “ Bristol” 
or “Turnbull’s,” the latter is a little the 
whitest. It may be had in various thicknesses 
to suit the purpose for which it is required. 
Three leaves thick will do for small models, 
but four thicknesses are best for larger ones. 
It is best to have two, three, and four, for the 
thin is required for light ornamentation. 

Care must be taken that the hands are 
always dry and clean on commencing work, 
and too much attention cannot be paid to the 
manner of joining the different pieces of board 
together; the manipulator should not put on 
so much gum as will ooze out when the pieces 
to be joined are pressed together, but by ap- 
plying the brush to portions may be lightly 
spread by drawing the finger along. The gum 
should appear to cling to the finger rather 
than to wet it only. 

The cottage may thus be formed. Take 
clean white card-board, No. 3, and draw upon 
it a representation of the pattern, as fig. 4, 
only double every dimension (the size of our 
pages does not admit of full-sized drawings). 
The lines which are dotted thus ......... are to 
be half-cut through from the outside. The 
lines marked thus ...... are to be half-cut 
from the inside. The black portions are to 

be cut entirely out. 

~ The dotted lines, 

where the porch 

comes, are not to 

be cut, but they 

E E merely show where 

the porch which is 

to be formed, as 

5. fig. 5, is put on the 

marginal pieces serve to secure it to the larger 

building when bent into form as well as to 
secure the roof to it. 

The window and door openings are to be 
backed by pieces cut to fit, as figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
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10, 11, 12: 
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11. . 
the black portions of which are also cut out, 
and behind them small pieces of glass, or 
om What answers much better, thin 

italc,—the diamond panes being 
“scratched lightly upon it previous 
wea to fixing; as in fig. 13. When 
mK séghj these are dry, they are to be placed 

2.2094 in the four elevations, and weighted 

13. down in their proper place until 
dry; the labels over the windows are to be 
cut as represented and gummed on. Then, 
when all is dry, mark the 
quoin-work round the win- 
dows, fig. 14, in a very irreg- 
ular way, as also at the angles 
of the building; and then it 
may be bent at the angles and 

14 the flap, A. joined to the back 
of B. and secure thus by setting the house on 
end, inserting the straight-edge over the joint, 
and leaving it for ten minutes undisturbed. 
The porch may now be fixed to the main 
building; its doorway is opened, but the door 
shown in the drawing must be put to the 
house being bent a little open; it can be 
secured by the flange. 

The next thing to be done is to form the 
roofs to porch and to main building which is 
done thus: procure a piece of card double the 
size of fig. 15, half cut through the centre, 
























15, 
but.only very faintly; cut the lines which 
are intended to represent the tiles or slates; 
these slight scratches are to be reversed, as 





, shown on fig. 15. A similar piece should be 
| made for the porch of the requisite size (see 
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fig. 16;) these may now be secured to the side 
walls and gables, to the flanges left, and 
suffered to dry. During this time cut four 
patterns, like fig. 17, and when ready put 
e-ssse=3 them on the ends, or rather a little 
under the projections of the roof, as 
=i shown in the perspective drawing; 












; ond inserted at the point where the 
barge-boards mitre. ‘These small 
Sithings are best applied by a pair of 
ispring pincers, similar to fig. 18, 

16... which can be formed of a piece of tin 
or brass, bent into the required form. 











We now come to the chimneys. These are 
formed of No. 2 board, half cut, 
like fig. 19, doubled, and gummed. 
Small portions like these are best 
secured while the gum is drying, 
by wrapping round them a piece of 

19. eotton. As many of these must be 
formed as will represent the number of flues. 
































LALIN | A base must then be cut (fig. 
20,) making the sides C D, 

20. so large as to admit the num- 
ber of flues; this is to be bent round the 
flues, the portions notched out being fitted to 
the pitch of the roof, before bending. A small 
fillet ——-—=-~ , half cut at the corners, is now 
to be put near the top of the chimney, and, 
when the whole is dry, it is to be secured to 
the roof. A small band, to represent. the 
plinth of the building, must be neatly put 


round the whole; but care must be taken that “ 


it should stand of a level surface while this is 
being done; this will give a neatness to its 
finish, for should the building not be exactly 
true on its lower edge, it may be rendered so 
by the plinth. The whole should now be 
fixed on crimson velvet, or on a black polished 
stand. 

Never color any portion of the work; it 
is not wsthetic in principle, or good as a 
matter of taste. ‘Many a tolerably good 
model has been spoiled by color being put 
upon the slates, doors, &c. 

The work is done in card-board; and no 
attempt should be made to make it appear 
what it is not. No skill will ever make the 
card-board roof convey to the mind the idea 
of its being slate, nor the doors wood : indeed, 
the beauty of the work is its whiteness and 
sharpness of outline. 
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THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE. 




















































































































































































































DESIGN FOR PATCHWORK. 


We have so often been asked for patterns for patchwork, that we trust the one 
now given will be peculiarly acceptable, especially as it can be made, as we shall 
presently suggest, to answer a double purpose. Our page compels us to reduce the 
size of the pattern; but, by a little attention, sections may easily be cut of any dimen- 
sions desired Take a piece of clean stout white paper, and foldit in all the parallel 
sloping lines seen in.our engraving. These may be at any distance from each other, 
only. regular andequal. It will be seen that a line drawn exactly between every pair 
of parallels will take in the points. Draw these lines with a pencil, to distinguish 
them from those caused by the folding, and the proper forms can be readily obtained. 
Cut them out, and from them others in cardboard, if for a large piece of work, and 
you have all your sections ready, without the possibility of a misfit. The two eight- 
pointed figures are differently arranged. A may be filled upin eight pieces, while B 
should be composed of nine—a star of eight points in the centre, and eight diamonds 
round it. Or, if on a sufficiently large scale, the inner star may be of eight pieces. 
Two very distinet shades of the same color willlook better for A than many different 
tints. B may have a dark centre and bright points, or vice versa. The intermediate 
figure, ©, should be of such neutral tints or dark shades as may throw up the brilliant 
hues of which the star should be composed. I have said that this design may be ap- 
plied to another purpose. Worked on canvass, in wools, the outlines done in black, 
it would be both rich looking and easily worked. Elderly people and children can 
often do a piece where they can count threads, where a painted pattern would puzzle 
them. No. 14 or 16 Penelope French canvass, and eight-thread wool should be used. 
Orange, claret, blue (if good,) and brilliant greens look well in such a pattern. 
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WHITE CHIP BONNET. 
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